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PEEFAOE. 


Wesn  I  had  the  honour  to  lay  the  two  papers  which 
have  expanded  into  this  volume  before  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  it  was  with  a  confession  and  an 
apology  which,  in  publishing  and  dedicating  to  them 
this  Essay,  I  now  repeat. 

I  confessed  to  having  approached  the  subject  not  as 
an  antiquary  but  as  a  student  of  Economic  History, 
and  even  with  a  directly  political  interest.  To  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  old  order  of  things,  with  its 
^community'  and  ^equaUty'  as  a  key  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  new  order  of  things,  with  its 
contrasting  individual  independence  and  inequality, 
this  was  the  object  which  in  the  first  instance 
tempted  me  to  poach  upon  antiquarian  manoi*s,  and 
it  must  be  my  apology  for  treating  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  a  subject  which  has  also  an  antiquarian 
interest. 

To  statesmen,  whether  of  England  or  of  the  new 
Englands  across  the  oceans,  the  importance  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated  of  a  sound  appreciation  of 
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the  nature  of  that  remarkable  economic  evolution 
in  the  course  of  which  the  great  English  speaking 
nations  have,  so  to  speak,  become  charged  in  our 
time  with  the  trial  of  the  experiment — let  us  hope 
also  with  the  solution  of  the  problem — of  freedom 
and  democracy^  using  the  words  in  the  highest  poUtical 
sense  as  the  antipodes  of  Paternal  Government  and 
Communiem. 

Perhaps,  without  presumption,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  future  happiness  of  the  human  race — the  success 
or  failure  of  the  planet — ^is  in  no  small  degree 
dependent  upon  the  ultimate  course  of  what  seems, 
to  us  at  least,  to  be  the  main  stream  of  human  pro- 
gress, upon  whether  it  shall  be  guided  by  the  fore- 
sight of  statesmen  into  safe  channelB  or  misguided, 
diverted,  or  obstructed,  till  some  great  social  or 
poUtical  convulsion  proves  that  its  force  and  its  direc- 
tion have  been  misunderstood. 

It  may  indeed  be  but  too  true  that,  in  spite  of  the 
economic  lessons  of  the  past — 

The  weaiy  Titan  I  with  deaf 
Ears,  and  labour  dimmed  eyes, 
Regarding  neither  to  right 
Nor  left,  goes  paasiyely  by, 
Staggering  on  to  her  goal; 
Bearing  on  ahoolden  immfflwe, 
AtlantSan,  the  load, 
Wellnigh  not  to  be  borne, 
Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fikte. 

And  she  may  continue  to  do  so,  however  dearly 
and  truthfully  the  economic  lessons  of  the  past  may 
be  dinned  into  her  ear.    But  still  the  deep  sense  I 
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have  endeavoured  to  describe  in  these  few  sentences 
of  the  importance  of  a  sound  understanding  of  English 
Economic  History  as  the  true  basis  of  much  of  the 
practical  politics  of  the  future  will  be  accepted,  I 
trust,  as  a  sufficient  reason  why,  ill-furnished  as  I 
have  constantly  found  myself  for  the  task,  I  should 
have  ventured  to  devote  some  years  of  scant  leisure 
to  the  production  of  this  imperfect  Essay. 

It  is  simply  an  attempt  to  set  EngUsh  Economic 
History  upon  right  lines  at  its  historical  commence- 
ment by  trying  to  solve  the  still  open  question 
whether  it  began  with  the  freedom  or  with  the  serf 
dam  of  the  masses  of  the  people — ^whether  the  village 
communities  living  in  the  *  hams'  and  ^ tons'  of 
England  were,  at  the  outset  of  EngUsh  history, /r^^ 
village  communities  or  communities  in  serfdom  under 
a  manorial  lordship ;  and  further,  what  were  their 
relations  to  the  tribal  communities  of  the  Western 
and  less  easily  conquered  portions  of  the  island. 

On  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  funda- 
mentally the  view  to  be  taken  by  historians  (let  us 
say  by  politicians  also)  of  the  nature  of  the  economic 
evolution  which  has  taken  place  in  England  since  the 
EngUsh  Conquest.  If  answered  in  one  way,  English 
Economic  History  begins  with  free  village  communities 
which  gradually  degenerated  into  the  serfdom  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  K  answered  in  the  other  way,  it  begins 
with  the  serfdom  of  the  masses  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion under  Saxon  rule — ^a  serfdom  from  which  it  has 
taken  1,000  years  of  English  economic  evolution  to 
set  them  free. 
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Much  learning  and  labour  have  already  been  ex- 
pended upon  this  question,  and  fresh  light  has  been 
recently  streaming  in  upon  it  from  many  sides. 

A  real  flash  of  light  was  struck  when  German 
students  perceived  the  connexion  between  the  widely 
prevalent  common  or  open  field  system  of  husbandry, 
and  the  village  community  which  for  centuries  had 
used  it  as  a  shell.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
verdict  upon  G.  L.  von  Maurer's  theory  of  the  German 
*  mark/  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  service  as  a 
working  hypothesis  by  means  of  which  the  study 
of  the  economic  problem  has  been  materially  ad- 
vanced. 

A  great  step  was  taken  as  regards  the  English 
problem  when  Mr.  Kemble,  followed  by  Mr.  Freeman 
and  others,  attempted  to  trace  in  English  constitu- 
tional history  the  development  of  ancient  Gterman 
free  institutions,  and  to  solve  the  English  problem 
upon  the  lines  of  the  German  *  mark.'  The  merit  of 
this  attempt  will  not  be  destroyed  even  though  doubt 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  correctness  of  this 
suggested  solution  of  the  problem,  and  though  other 
and  non-German  elements  should  prove  to  have  been 
larger  factors  in  English  economic  history.  The 
caution  observed  by  Professor  Stubbs  in  the  early 
chapters  of  his  great  work  on  English  Constitutional 
History  may  be  said  to  have  at  least  reopened  the 
question  whether  the  German  'mark  system'  ever 
really  took  root  in  England. 

Another  step  was  gained  on  somewhat  new  lines 
when  Professor  Nasse,  of  Bonn,  pointed  out  to  English 
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8tiide»»ts  (who  hitherto  had  not  realised  the  fact)  that 
the  English  and  German  land  systems  were  the  same, 
and  that  in  England  also  the  open-field  system  of 
husbandry  was  the  shell  of  the  mediceval  village  com- 
munity. The  importance  of  this  view  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  English  student  has 
as  yet  followed  it  up  by  an  adequate  examination  of 
the  remarkably  rich  materials  which  lie  at  the  dis- 
posal of  English  Economic  History. 

A  new  flash  of  light  at  once  lit  up  the  subject 
and  greatly  widened  its  interest  when  Sir  Henry  S. 
Maine,  carrying  with  him  to  India  his  profound  insight 
into  *  Ancient  Law,'  recognised  the  fundamental 
analogies  between  the  *  village  communities '  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  sought  to  use  actually  sur- 
viving Indian  institutions  as  typical  representatives 
of  ancient  stages  of  similar  Western  institutions.  Un- 
doubtedly much  more  light  may  be  looked  for  from 
the  same  direction. 

Further,  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine  has  opened  fresh 
ground,  and  perhaps  (if  he  will  permit  me  to  say  so) 
even  to  some  extent  narrowed  the  area  within  which 
the  theory  of  archaic  free  village  communities  can 
be  appUed,  by  widening  the  range  of  investigation  in 
yet  another  direction.  In  his  lectures  on  the  *  Early 
History  of  Institutions '  he  has  turned  his  telescope 
upon  the  tribal  communities,  and  especially  the  '  tribal 
system'  of  the  Brehon  laws,  and  tried  to  dissolve 
parts  of  its  mysterious  nebulae  into  stars — ^a  work  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Skene 
with  results  which  give  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  third 
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volume  of  that  learned  writer^s  valuable  work  on 
*  Celtic  Scotland/ 

Lastly,  under  the  close  examination  of  Dr.  Landau 
and  Professors  Hanssen  and  Meitzen,  the  open*field 
system  itself  has  been  found  in  Germany  to  take 
several  distinct  forms,  corresponding,  in  part  at  least, 
with  differences  in  economic  conditions,  if  not  directly 
with  various  stages  in  economic  development,  from 
the  early  tribal  to  the  later  manorial  system. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  the  open-field 
system  of  the  various  districts  of  France  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  the  same  way.  An  examination 
of  its  widely  extended  modem  remains  could  hardly 
fail  to  throw  important  light  upon  the  contents  of  the 
cartularies  which  have  been  published  in  the  '  Collec- 
tion de  Documents  Limits  sur  Thistoire  de  France,' 
amongst  which  the  *  Polyptique  dUrminon^  with 
M.  Gu^rard's  invaluable  preface,  is  pre-eminently 
usefiil. 

Li  the  meantime,  whilst  students  had  perhaps  been 
too  exclusively  absorbed  in  working  in  the  rich  mine 
of  early  German  institutions,  Mr.  Coote  has  done 
service  in  recalmig  attention  in  his  *  Neglected  Fact 
in  English  History '  and  his  *  Eomans  of  Britain '  to 
the  evidences  which  remain  of  the  survival  of  Roman 
influences  in  English  institutions,  even  though  it  may 
be  true  that  some  of  his  conclusions  may  require  re- 
consideration. The  details  of  the  later  Koman  pro- 
vincial government,  and  of  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  German  and  British  provinces,  remain  so 
obscure  even  after  the  labours  of  Mommsen,  Mar- 
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quardt,  and  Madvig,  that  he  who  attempts  to  build 
a  bridge  across  the  gulf  of  the  Teutonic  conquests 
between  Boman  and  English  institutions  still  builds  it 
somewhat  at  a  venture. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  problems  connected 
with  early  English  and  German  Economic  History  are 
engaging  the  careful  and  independent  research  also 
of  American  students.  The  contributions  of  Mr. 
Denman  Boss,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
Professor  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  will 
be  welcomed  by  fellow-students  of  these  questions  in 
the  old  country. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  time  may  have 
come  when  an  inquiry  directed  strictly  upon 
economic  lines,  and  carefully  following  the  English 
evidence,  might  strike  a  light  of  its  own,  in  the 
strength  of  which  the  various  side  lights  might 
perhaps  be  gathered  together  and  some  clear  result 
obtained,  at  least  as  regards  the  main  course  of 
economic  evolution  in  England. 

The  English,  like  the  Continental  village  com- 
munity, as  we  have  said,  inhabited  a  shell — an  open- 
field  system — ^into  the  nooks  and  comers  of  which  it 
was  curiously  bound  and  fitted,  and  from  which  it 
was  apparently  inseparable. 

The  remains  of  this  cast-ofi*  shell  still  survive  in 
parishes  where  no  Enclosure  Act  happens  to  have 
swept  them  away.  The  common  or  open  field  system 
can  even  now  be  studied  on  the  ground  within  the  town- 
ship in  which  I  am  writing  as  well  as  in  many  others. 
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Men  are  still  living  who  have  held  and  worked  farms 
under  its  inconvenient  rules,  and  who  know  the 
meaning  of  its  terms  and  eccentric  details.  Making 
use  of  this  circumstance  the  method  pursued  in  this 
Essay  will  be,  first,  to  become  familiar  with  the  little 
distinctive  marks  and  traits  of  the  English  open- 
field  system,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  recognised 
wherever  they  present  themselves;  and  then,  pro- 
ceeding firom  the  known  to  the  unknown,  carefully 
to  trace  back  the  shell  by  searching  and  watching 
for  its  marks  and  traits  as  far  into  the  past  as  evi- 
dence can  be  found.  Using  the  knowledge  so 
acquired  about  the  shell  as  the  key,  the  inquiry  will 
turn  upon  its  occupant.  Examining  how  the  mediaeval 
English  village  community  in  serfdom  fitted  itself  into 
the  shell,  and  then  again  working  back  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  it  may  be  perhaps  possible 
to  discern  whether,  within  historical  times,  it  once 
had  been  free,  or  whether  its  serfdom  was  as  old  as 
the  shell. 

The  relation  of  the  '  tribal  system  *  in  Wales,  in 
Ireland,  and  in  Germany  to  the  open-field  system, 
and  so  also  to  the  village  community,  will  be  a 
necessary  branch  of  the  inquiry.  It  will  embrace 
also  both  the  German  and  the  Boman  sources  of 
serfdom  and  of  the  manorial  system  of  land  manage- 
ment. 

It  may  at  least  be  possible  that  Economic  History 
may  sometimes  find  secure  stepping  stones  over  what 
may  be  impassable  gulfs  in  constitutional  history ; 
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and  it  obviously  does  not  follow  that  a  continuity 
lost,  perhaps,  to  the  one  may  not  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  other.  The  result  of  a  strictly  economic 
inquiry  may,  as  already  suggested,  prove  that  more 
things  went  to  the  ^  making  of  England  *  than  were 
imported  in  the  keels  of  the  English  invaders  of 
Britain.  But  whatever  the  result — ^whatever  modifi- 
cations of  former  theories  the  facts  here  brought 
into  view,  after  full  consideration  by  others,  may 
suggest — ^I  trust  that  this  Essay  will  not  be  regarded 
as  controversial  in  its  aim  or  its  spirit.  I  had  rather 
that  it  were  accepted  simply  as  fellow-work,  as  a 
stone  added  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  a  structure  in 
the  building  of  which  others,  some  of  whose  names  I 
have  mentioned,  have  laboured  during  the  length 
and  heat  of  the  day. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  tender  my  best  thanks 
to  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine  for  the  kind  interest  he  has 
taken,  and  the  sound  advice  he  has  given,  during  the 
preparation  of  this  Essay  for  the  press ;  also  to  Mr. 
Elton,  for  similar  unsolicited  help  generously  given. 
To  my  friend  George  von  Bunsen,  and  to  Professor 
Meitzen,  of  Berlin,  I  am  deeply  indebted  as  regards 
the  German  branches  of  my  subject,  and  to  Mr.  T. 
Hodgkin  and  Mr.  H.  Pelham  as  regards  the  Roman 
side  of  it.  For  the  ever  ready  assistance  of  my 
friend  Mr.  H.  Bradshaw,  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Selby,  of 
the  Eecord  Office,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  reference  to  the  manuscripts  under  their 
charge,  I  cannot  be  too  gratefiiL    Nor  must  I  omit 
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to  acknowledge  the  care  with  which  Messrs.  Stuart 
Moore  and  Kirk  have  undertaken  for  me  the  task  of 
revising  the  text  and  translations  of  the  many  ex- 
tracts from  mediasval  documents  contained  in  this 
volume 

F.  Sbebohm. 

Thb  HxRMiTAes,  HnoHiv  t 
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CHAPTER  L 

TMB  ENGLISH  OPEN  FIELD  SYSTEM:  EXAMINED 
IN  ITS  MODERN  REMAINS. 

I.   THB  DISTINCTIVE  MABKS  OF  THE  OPEN  FIEIJ)  STOTEM. 

The  distinctive  marks  of  the  open  or  common  field 
system  once  prevalent  in  England  will  be  most  easily 
learned  by  the  study  of  an  example. 

The  township  of  Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  From  the  time  of  Edward  the 
C!onfessor — ^and  probably  from  much  earlier  times — 
with  intervals  of  private  ownership,  it  has  been  a 
royal  manor.^  And  the  Queen  being  still  the  lady 
of  the  manor,  the  remains  of  its  open  fields  have 
never  been  swept  away  by  the  ruthless  broom  of  an 
Enclosure  Act. 

Annexed  is  a  reduced  tracing  of  a  map  of  the 


Chap.  L 


^  The  leaser  manors  included  in  I  for  tbe  present  porpose  do  not  de- 
it  are  clearlj  only  stcd-manon^  and  |  etroy  its  original  unity. 
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2  The  English  Village  Community. 

^^j^-    township  without  the  hamlets,  made  about  the  year 
.  1816,  and  showing  all  the  divisions  into  which  its 
fields  were  then  cut  up. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  presents  almost  the 
features  of  a  spider's  web.     A  great  part  of  the  town- 
ship at  that  date,  probably  nearly  the  whole  of  it  in 
earlier  times,  was  divided  up  into  little  narrow  strips. 
Divided  These  Strips,  common  to  open  fields  all  over  Eng- 

orM^M,  l*^d>  'were  separated  from  each  other  not  by  hedges, 
b'bSS*  ^^*  ^y  green  balks  of  unploughed  turf,  and  are  of 
great  historical  interest.  They  vary  more  or  less  in 
size  even  in  the  same  fields,  as  in  the  examples  given 
on  the  map  of  a  portion  of  the  Hitchin  Purwell  field. 
There  are  *  long '  strips  and  *  short '  strips.  But  tak- 
ing them  generally,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
statute  acre  of  the  scale  at  the  comer  of  the  map,  it 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  normal  strip  is  roughly 
identical  with  it.  The  length  of  the  statute  acre  of 
the  scale  is  a  furlong  of  40  rods  or  poles.  It  is  4 
Form  of  rods  in  width.  Now  40  rods  in  length  and  1  rod  in 
^***"'  width  make  40  square  rods,  or  a  rood;  and  thus,  as 
there  are  4  rods  in  breadth,  the  acre  of  the  scale  with 
which  the  normal  strips  coincide  is  an  acre  made  up 
of  4  roods  lying  side  by  side. 

Thus  the  strips  are  in  fact  roughly  cut  *  acres,'  of 
the  proper  shape  for  ploughing.  For  the  furlong  is 
the  '  furrow  long,'  i.e.  the  length  of  the  drive  of  the 
plough  before  it  is  turned ;  and  that  this  by  long 
custom  was  fixed  at  40  rods,  is  shown  by  the  use  of 
the  Latin  word  '  quarentena '  for  furlong.  The  word 
*  rood '  naturally  corresponds  with  as  many  furrows  in 
the  ploughing  as  are  contained  in  the  breadth  of  one 
rod.     And  four  of  these  roods  lying  side  by  side  made 
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the  acre  strip  in  the  open  fields,  and  still  make  up    c=^i]^i. 

the  statute  acre.  Very  an- 

This  form  of  the  acre  is  very  andent.  Six  huudred  ^^ 
years  ago,  in  the  earliest  English  law  fixing  the  size 
of  the  statute  acre  (33  Ed.  I.),  it  is  declared  that 
*  40  perches  in  length  and  4  in  breadth  make  an  acre.'  ^ 
And  farther,  we  shall  find  that  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago  in  Bavaria  the  shape  of  the  strip  in  the  open 
fields  for  ploughing  was  also  40  rods  in  length  and  4 
rods  in  width,  but  the  rod  was  in  that  case  the  Greek 
and  Boman  rod  of  10  ft.  instead  of  the  English  rod  of 
16^  ft. 

But  to  return  to  the  English  strips.  In  many  Haifacwi 
places  the  open  fields  were  formerly  divided  into  half- 
acre  strips,  which  were  called  *  half-acres.*  That  is  to 
say,  a  turf  balk  separated  every  two  rods  or  roods  in 
the  ploughing,  the  length  of  the  furrow  remaining 
the  same. 

The  strips  in  the  open  fields  are  generally  known 
by  country  folk  as  *  balks,'  and  the  Latin  word  used 
in  terriers  and  cartularies  for  the  strip  is  generally 
'  seliOy  corresponding  with  the  French  word  *  siUon^' 
{meaning  furrow).  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  same 
strips  generally  are  known  as  *rigs,'  and  the  open 
field  system  is  known  accordingly  as  the  *  run-rig ' 
system. 

The  whole  arable  area  of  an  uninclosed  township 
was  usually  divided  up  by  turf  balks  into  as  many 
thousands  of  these  strips  as  its  limits  would  contain, 
and  the  tithing  maps  of  many  parishes  besides  Hitchin, 
dating  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago,  show  remains  of 

^  Statutes,  Record  Com,  Ed.  i.  p.  206. 

B  a 
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Chap.  I.  them  stiU  existing,  although  the  process  of  ploughing 
up  the  balks  and  throwing  many  strips  together  had 
gradually  been  going  on  for  centuries. 


ffiiots  OP  Next,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strips  on  the  map  lie 

or  quarm-  sidc  by  side  in  groups,  forming  larger  divisions  of 
the  field.  These  larger  divisions  are  called  *  shots,' 
or  ^  furlongs,'  and  in  Latin  documents  ^  quarentenoB^' 
being  always  a  furrow-long  in  width.  Throughout 
their  whole  length  the  furrows  in  the  ploughing  run 
parallel  from  end  to  end;  the  balks  which  divide 
them  into  strips  being,  as  the  word  implies,  simply 
two  or  three  furrows  left  unploughed  between  them.^ 

The  shots  or  furlongs  are  divided  from  one  another 
by  broader  balks,  generally  overgrown  with  bushes. 

This  grouping  of  the  strips  in  furlongs  or  shots  is 
a  farther  invariable  feature  of  the  English  open  field 
system.  And  it  involves  another  little  feature  which 
is  also  universally  met  with,  viz.  the  headland. 

It  will  be  seen  on  the  map  that  mostly  a  common 
field- way  gives  access  to  the  strips  ;  i.e.  it  runs  along 
the  side  of  the  furlong  and  the  ends  of  the  strips.  But 
this  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  when  it  is  not,  then  there 
is  a  strip  running  along  the  length  of  the  frirlong  inside 
its  boundaries  and  across  the  ends  of  the  strips  compos- 
ing it.*  This  is  the  A^arfZarwi.  Sometimeswhen  the  strips 
of  the  one  furlong  run  at  right  angles  to  the  strips  of 
its  neighbour,  the  first  strip  in  the  one  furlong  does 


fleadUnds. 


^  Bale  is  a  Welsh  word;  and 
when  the  plough  is  accidentally 
tarned  aside,  and  leaves  a  sod  of 
grass  unturned  between  the  fur- 
rows,  the  plough  is  said  by  the 


Welsh  ploughman  speaking  Welsh, 
to^6a/c'(balco). 

'  See  the  map  of  a  portion  of 
the  Purwell  field 
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duty  as  the  headland  giving  access  to  the  strips  in  the  Chap.l 
other.  In  either  case  all  the  owners  of  the  strips  in  a 
fdrlonghave  the  right  to  turn  their  plough  upon  the 
headland,  and  thus  the  owner  of  the  headland  must 
wait  until  all  the  other  strips  are  ploughed  before  he 
can  plough  his  own.  The  Latin  term  for  the  headland 
is  ^forera;'  the  Welsh,  ^pen  tir ; '  the  Scotch,  *  head- 
rig  ; '  and  the  German  (from  the  turning  of  the  plough 
upon  it),  *  anwende.' 

A  less  universal  but  equally  peculiar  feature  of  i^ynchea, 
the  open  field  system  in  hilly  districts  is  the  *  lynch,' 
and  it  may  often  be  observed  remaining  when  every 
other  trace  of  an  open  field  has  been  removed  by 
enclosure.  Its  right  of  survival  lies  in  its  indestructi- 
bility. When  a  hill-side  formed  part  of  the  open 
field  the  strips  almost  always  were  made  to  run,  not  up 
and  down  the  hill,  but  horizontally  along  it;  and 
in  ploughing,  the  custom  for  ages  was  always  to 
turn  the  sod  of  the  furrow  downhill,  the  plough 
consequently  always  returning  one  way  idle.  If  the 
whole  hill-side  were  ploughed  in  one  field,  this  would 
result  in  a  gradual  travelling  of  the  soil  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  field,  and  it  might  not  be  noticed. 
But  as  in  the  open  field  system  the  hill-side  was 
ploughed  in  strips  with  unploughed  balks  between 
them,  no  sod  could  pass  in  the  ploughing  from  one 
strip  to  the  next ;  but  the  process  of  moving  the  sod 
downwards  would  go  on  age  after  age  just  the  same 
within  each  individual  strip.  In  other  words,  every 
year's  ploughing  took  a  sod  from  the  higher  edge  of 
the  strip  and  put  it  on  the  lower  edge  ;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  strips  became  in  time  long  level  terraces 
one  above  the  other,  and  the  balks  between  them 
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Bvtta. 


Oored 


No  man's 


grew  into  steep  rough  banks  of  long  grass  covered 
often  with  natural  self-sown  brambles  and  bushes. 
These  banks  between  the  plough-made  terraces  are 
generally  called  lynches^  or  lincea ;  and  the  word  is 
often  applied  to  the  terraced  strips  themselves,  which 
go  by  the  name  of '  the  linces.'  ^ 

Where  the  strips  abruptly  meet  others,  or  ahut 
upon  a  boundary  at  right  angles,  they  are  sometimes 
called  hutts. 

Two  other  small  details  marking  the  open  field 
system  require  only  to  be  simply  mentioned. 
Corners  of  the  fields  which,  from  their  shape,  could 
not  be  cut  up  into  the  usual  acre  or  half-acre  strips^ 
were  sometimes  divided  into  tapering  strips  pointed 
at  one  end,  and  called  ^  gores,'  or  ^  gored  acres.'  In 
other  cases  little  odds  and  ends  of  unused  land  re- 
mained, which  from  time  immemorial  were  called  '  no 
man's  land,'  or  '  any  one's  land,'  or  *  Jack's  land,'  as 
the  case  might  be. 

Thus  there  are  plenty  of  outward  marks  and 
traits  by  which  the  open  common  field  may  be  recog- 
nised wherever    it  occurs, — the  acre   or  half-acre 


^  Striking  examples  of  these 
lynoliee  may  be  seen  from  the  rail- 
road at  Luton  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
between  Cambridge  and  Hitchin, 
aa  well  as  in  yarious  other  parts  of 
England.  They  may  be  seen  often 
on  the  steep  sides  of  the  Sussex 
Downs  and  the  Chiltem  Hills. 
Great  numbers  of  them  are  to  be 
noticed  from  the  French  line  be- 
tween Calais  and  Paris.  In  some 
cases  on  the  steep  chalk  downs^  ter- 
races for  ploughing  have  evidently 


been  artificially  cut;  but  even  in 
these  cases  there  must  always  have 
been  a  gradual  natural  growth  of 
the  lynches  by  annual  accretion  from 
the  ploughing*  In  old  times,  in 
order  to  secure  the  turning  of  the 
sod  downhill^  the  plough,  after  cat- 
ting a  furrow,  returned  as  stated 
one  way  idle ;  but  in  more  recent 
times  a  plough  called  a  *  turn-wrist ' 
plough '  came  into  use,  which  by  re* 
versing  its  share  could  be  used  both 
ways,  to  the  great  saving  of  time. 
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strips  or  selioneSj  the  gored  shape  of  some  of  them,  Obap.  l 
the  balks  and  sometimes  lynches  between  them,  the 
shots  or  furlongs  {quarentence)  in  which  they  lie  in 
groups,  the  headlands  which  give  access  to  the 
strips  when  they  lie  off  the  field-ways,  the  butts,  and 
lastly  the  odds  and  ends  of  *  no  man's  land/ 

U.   SCATTERED  AND  INTERMIXED  OWNERSHIP  IN  THE 
OPEN   FIELDS. 

Passing  from  these  little  outward  marks  to  the  Scsttered 
matter  of  ownership,  a  most  inconvenient  peculiarity  mixed  ^ 
presents  itself,  which  is  by  far  the  moat  remarkable  ^^^^^^^^ 
and  important  feature  of  the  open  field  system  wher- 
ever it  is  found.    It  is  the  £Etct  that  neither  the  strips 
nor  the  furlongs  represented  a  complete  holding  or 
property,  but  that  the  several  holdings  were  made  up 
of  a  multitude  of  strips  scattered  about  on  all  sides  of 
the  township,  one  in  this  furlong  and  another  in  that, 
intermixed,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  entangled 
together,  as  though  some  one  blindfold  had  thrown 
them  about  on  all  sides  of  him. 

The  extent  to  which  this  was  the  case  in  the* 
Hitchin  common  fields,  even  so  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  will  be  realised  by  reference 
to  the  map  annexed.  It  is  a  reduced  tracing  of  a 
map  showing  the  ownership  of  the  strips  in  one  divi- 
sion of  the  open  fields  of  Hitchin  called  the  Purwell 
field.  The  strips  are  numbered,  and  correspond  with 
the  owners'  names  given  in  the  tally  at  the  side. 
The  strips  belonging  to  two  of  the  owners  are  also 
coloured,  so  as  at  once  to  catch  the  eye,  and  the  area 
of  each  separate  piece  is  markbd  upon  it.    The  num- 
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Chap,  l  bcT  of  Scattered  pieces  held  by  each  owner  is  also 
given  in  the  note  below ;  and  as  the  map  embraces 
only  about  one-third  of  the  Hitchin  fields,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  each  owner  probably  held  in  the  parish 
three  times  as  mimy  separate  pieces  as  are  there 
described  I  ^  Further,  at  the  side  of  the  map  of  the 
Hitchin  township,  is  a  reduced  tracing  of  a  plan  of 
the  estate  of  a  single  landowner  in  the  townfields  of 
Hitchin,  which  shows  very  clearly  the  curious  scatter- 
ing of  the  strips  in  a  single  ownership  all  over  the 
fields,  notwithstanding  that  the  tendency  towards 
consolidation  of  the  holdings  by  exchanges  and  pur- 
chases had  evidently  made  some  progress. 

m.    THE  OPEN  FIELDS  WERE  THE  COMMON  FIELDS  OF  A 
VILLAGE  COMMXTNIXr  OB  TOWNSHIP  UNDER  A  MANOR. 

The  next  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  under  the 
English  system  the  open  fields  were  the  common 
fields — the  arable  land — of  a  village  community  or 
township  under  a  manorial  lordship.  This  could 
hardly  be  more  clearly  illustrated  than  by  the  Hitchin 
example. 


1  The  numlier  of  paieels 

bold  by 

each  owner  wta  as  fbllows:— 

OVMT 

Pknek 

OWMT 

fMOill 

Owner 

Pvodt 

OwuK     Fteoela 

No.1. 

.  88 

No.  14 . 

6 

No.  27. 

.  1 

No.89.    .  1 

2. 

.  36 

16  . 

8 

28. 

.0 

40.    .  1 

8. 

.  28 

16  . 

Y 

29. 

.  1 

41.    .6 

4. 

.  26 

17. 

3 

80. 

.  8 

42.    .  8 

6. 

.    8 

18. 

81. 

.2 

48.    .  2 

6. 

.    8 

19 

12 

82 

.  1 

44.    .  1 

7. 

.    4 

20. 

\ 

SS. 

.  8 

46.    .  1 

8. 

.28 

21  . 

«    3 

84. 

.  6 

46.    .  2 

9. 

.    6 

22  . 

,    1 

86. 

.  4 

47.    .7 

10. 

.    ] 

28  . 

4 

86. 

.  1 

48.    .  1 

11. 

.  10 

24  . 

.    0 

37. 

.  2 

12. 

.    2 

26  . 

.    0 

88. 

.  2 

Total  289 

13. 

.    6 

26  . 

.    1 
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The  Hitchin  manor  was,  as  already  stated,  a  royal   Chap.  l 
manor.     The  Court  Leet  and    View  of  Frankpledge 
were  held  concurrently  with  the  Court  Baron  of  the 
manor.     Periodically  at  this  joint  court  a  record  was  Periodical 
made  on  the  presentment  of  the  jurors  and  homage  ^^  ^r 
of  various   particulars  relating  to  both  the  manor  ^^'^SS" 

and  township.  homage  of 
*  the  manor. 

The  record  for  the  year  1819  will  be  found  at 
length  in  Appendix  A,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  com- 
mon form. 

The  jurors  and  homage  first  present  that  the  manor 
comprises  the  township  of  Hitchin  and  hamlet  of 
Walsworth,  and  includes  within  it  three  lesser  manors ; 
also  that  it  extends  into  other  hamlets  and  parishes. 

They  then  record  the  boundaries  of  the  township  ^^^|^^ 
(including  the  hamlet  of  Walsworth)  as  follows,  viz. : — 

'From  Orton  Head  to  Borford  Ray, 

and  from  thenoe  to  a  Water  Mill  called  Hide  Mill, 
„  „        „  Willbeny  Hilla, 

,,  „       „  a  plaioe  called  Boseendell, 

,,  „        „  a  Water  Mill  called  Pnrwell  WSi, 

„  „        „  a  Brook  or  Biyer  called  Ippollitt's  Brook, 

„  „        „  Maydencroft  Lane, 

„  „        „  a  place  called  WeUhead, 

,,  ,,        ,,  a  place  called  Stubborn  Boah, 
,f  ,t        ,,  a  place  called  OffleyCroaSy 

„  „       „  "Five  Borough  Hills  [Five  Baxrowa], 

„  ,,      back  to  Orton  Head,  wbero  the  boondariea 

commenced.' 

The  form  in  which  these  boundaries  are  given  is 
of  great  antiquity.  It  is  a  form  used  by  the  Bomans 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  almost  continuously 
followed  from  that  time  to  this.^    Its  importance  for 

^  Byginus  de  CoruticicnOnu  Agro-  i  114.  *  Nam  inyenimna  anpe  in  pub- 
rum.  Die  Sehriften  der  Udmuchen  lida  inatmmentia  aignificanter  in- 
FeUhneuer  (Lachmann,  See,),  i.  p.  I  scripta  territoria,  ita  nt  ex  eolUculo 
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Crap.  I. 


Theoourts. 


Theoffi- 
oen. 


Beliefs, 
fines,  &C. 


the  purpose  in  hand  will  be  manifest  as  the  inqtiiry 
proceeds. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  Leet  and  View  of 
Frankpledge  is  recorded  to  extend  within  the  fore- 
going boundaries,  i.e.  over  the  township,  that  6i  the 
Court  fiaron  beyond  them  over  the  whole  manor, 
which  was  more  extensive  than  the  township.  The 
Court  Leet  is  therefore  the  Court  of  the  township, 
the  Court  Baron  that  of  the  manor. 

It  is  then  stated  that  in  the  Court  Leet  at  Michael- 
mas the  jurors  of  the  king  elect  and  present  to  the 
lord — 

Two  constables, 

Six  headboroughs  (two  for  each  of  the  three 
wards),  ' 

Two  ale-conners, 

Two  leather-searchers  and  sealers,  and 

A  bellman,  who  is  also  the  watchman  and  crier  of 
the  town. 

All  the  foregoing  presentments  have  reference  to 
the  township,  and  are  those  of  *  the  jurors  of  our 
lord  the  King  {i.e.  of  the  Court  Leet),  and  the  homage 
of  the  Court  *  [Baron]  of  the  manor. 

Then  come  presentments  of  the  homage  of  the 
Court  of  the  Manor  alone,  describing  the  relie&  of  free- 
holders and  the  fines,  &c.,  of  copyholders  under  the 
manor,  and  various  particulars  as  to  powers  of  leasing. 


gttt  appeUatur  iUe  adjiumm  iUud,  0t 
wperjlumm  iUudadrivum  iOum  out 
viam  iSam,  et  per  viam  tHarn  ad  m- 
fkna  mantii  tUku,  qui  hcuaappd" 
latur  ilU,  et  tnde  perjtAgvum  tnontis 
iUius  in  sumnmm,  et  super  mmmwn 


quiappeOatur  ille,  et  nuU  deormun 
vereitt  ad  locum  iUum,  et  nide  ad 
campitum  ilUui,  et  inde  per  moiw- 
mentum  iUxiu,  ad  locum  undo  pri- 
mum  ccepit  ecr^rtura  esee*  See  a» 
an  early  example, '  Sententia  Minu- 


montisper  divergia  aqua  ad  locum,  |  ciorum/  Oorpui  Irucript.  Lot.  i.  109. 
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forfeiture,  cutting  timber,  heriots,  &c. ;  the  freedom  Chap.  i. 
of  grain  from  toll  in  the  market,  the  provision  by  the 
lord  of  the  common  pound  and  the  etocke  for  the  use  Pound 
of  the  tenants  of  the  manor,  and  the  right  of  the 
lord  with  the  consent  of  the  homage  to  grant  out 
portions  of  the  waste  by  copy  of  court  roll  at  a  rent 
and  the  customary  services. 

Next  the  commons  are  describisd. 

(1)  The  portions  coloured  dark  green  on  the  map  Oreen 
are  described  as  Green  Commons^  and  those  coloured  iI^m"* 
light  green  as  Lammas  Meadows;^  and  every  occupier  "^^<^^*- 
of  an  ancient  messuage  or  cottage  in  the  township 

has  certain  defined  rights  of  common  thereon,  the 
obhgation  to  find  the  common  bull  falling  upon  the 
rectory,  and  a  common  herdsman  being  elected  by 
the  homage  at  a  Court  Baron. 

(2)  The  common  fields  are  stated  to  be —  ?^^^ 

IPurwell  field, 
Welshman's  croft, 
jBurford  field, 
tSpital  field, 
(Moremead  field, 
jBury  field ; 

and  it  is  recorded  that  these  common  fields  have 
immemorially  been,  and  ought  to  be,  kept  and  culti- 
vated in  three  successive  seasons  of  HUh  grain,  etch  J^®*^'^ 
grain,  and  fallow  :  Purwell  field   and   Welshman's  rotation  of 
croft  being  fallow  one  year  ;  Burford  field  and  Spital  ^^' 
field  the  next  year ;  Moremead  field  and  Bury  field 
the  year  after,  and  so  on  in  regular  rotation. 

^  The    lammas    meadows    are  I  land  for  the  purpose  of  the  hay 
divided  into  strips  like  the  arable  I  crop. 
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Chap.  I.  It  is  Stated  that  every  occupier  of  unenclosed  land 

Common    in  any  of  the  common  fields  of  the  township  may  pas- 
t£**^^J"  tnre  his  sheep  over  the  rest  of  the   field  after  the 
no?und«°  com  IB  cut  and  carried,  and  when  it  is  fallow.     If 
crop.         he  choose  to  enclose  his  own  portion  of  the  com- 
mon field   he  may  do  so,  but  he  then  gives  up 
for  ever  his  right  of  pasture  over  the  rest.    It  is 
under  this  custom  that  the  strips  and  balks  are  gradu- 
ally disappearing. 
Hamlet  ^he  ancient  messuages  and  cottages  in  the  hamlet 

of  Walsworth  had  their  separate  green  common  and 
herdsman,  but  (at  this  date)  no  common  fields,  be- 
cause they  had  already  been  some  time  ago  enclosed. 
It  will  be  seen  £rom  the  map  how  very  small  a 
proportion  of  the  land  of  the  township  was  in  meadow 
or  pasture.    The  open  arable  fields  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  it.    The  community  to  which  it  be- 
longed, and  to  whose  wants  it  was  fitted,  was  evi- 
dently a  community  occupied  mainly  in  agriculture. 
Copj^idB         Another  feature  requiring  notice  was  the  fact  that 
holds        in  the  open  fields  freehold  and  copyhold  land  were 
mixed.       intermixed  ;  some  of  the  strips  being  freehold,  whilst 
the  next  strip  was  copyhold,  instead  of  all  the  free- 
hold and  all  the  copyhold  lying  together.    And  in 
the  same  way  the  lands  belonging  to  the  three  lesser 
or  sub-manors  lay  intermixed,  and  not  all  apart  by 
themselves.      The  open  field   system  overrode  the 
whole. 

Thus,  if  the  Hitchin  example  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  one  of  the  English  open  field  system,  it  may 
be  regarded  generally  as  having  belonged  to  a  village 
or  township  under  a  manor.  We  may  assume  that  the 
holdings  were  composed  of  numbers  of  strips  scattered 
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over  the  three  open  fields ;  and  that  the  husbandry  Chap.  l 
was  controlled  by  those  rules  as  to  rotation  of  crops 
and  fallow  in  three  seasons  which  marked  the  three- 
field  system,  and  secured  uniformity  of  tillage 
throughout  each  field.  Lastly,  whilst  fallow  after 
the  crop  was  gathered,  the  open  fields  were  pro- 
bably everywhere  subject  to  the  common  rights  of 
pasture.  The  sheep  of  the  whole  township  wandered 
and  pastured  all  over  the  strips  and  balks  of  its 
fields,  while  the  cows  of  the  township  were  daily 
driven  by  a  common  herdsman  to  the  green  com- 
mons, or,  after  Lammas  Day,  when  the  hay  crop  of 
the  owners  was  secured,  to  the  lammas  meadows. 

IV.  THE  Wn>B  PBBVALENGE  OF  THE  ST8TEM  THROUGH 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

But  before  the  attempt  is  made  to  trace  back  the 
system,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  what  evidence  there  is 
as  to  its  wide  prevalence  in  England,  and  with  what 
reason  the  particular  example  of  the  Bitchin  town- 
ship may  be  taken  as  generally  typical. 

Li  the  first  place,  an  examination  into  the  details  Enclosure 
of  an  Enclosure  Act  will  make  clear  the  point  that  ^^^ 
the  system  as  above  described  is  the  system  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Enclosure  Acts  to  remove. 
They  were  generally  drawn  in  the  same  form,  com- 
mencing with  the  recital  that  the  open  and  common 
fields  lie  dispersed  in  small  pieces  intermixed  with 
each  other  and  inconvemently  situated,  that  divers 
persons  own  parts  of  them,  and  are  entitled  to  rights 
of  common  on  them,  so  that  in  their  present  state 
they  are  incapable  of  improvement,  and  that  it  is 
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Ciup.L  desired  that  they  may  be  divided  and  enclosed,  a 
specific  share  being  set  out  and  allowed  to  each 
owner.  For  this  purpose  Enclosure  Commissioners 
are  appointed,  and  under  their  award  the  balks  are 
ploughed  up,  the  fields  divided  into  blocks  for  the 
several  owners,  hedges  planted,  and  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  changed. 

The  common  fields  of  twenty-two  parishes  within 
ten  miles  of  Hitchin  were  enclosed  in  this  way  be- 
tween 1766  and  1832.     All  the  Acts  were  of  the 

Number  of  same  character.^  And  as,  taking  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, with,  roughly  speaking,  its  10,000  parishes, 
nearly  4,000  Enclosure  Acts  were  passed  between  1760 


lets. 


^  These  Endoeure  Acts  vera  as  foUows :— 


Date  of  Bnfllosnre 

Acts 

Kftmet  of  Paiiihes  wboae  open  fleldi  vrem 
thereby  encloeed 

1766 
1796 
1796 
1797 
1797 
1797 
1802 

1802 

1804 
1807 
1808 
1809 

1810 

1811 

1811 

1827 
1832 

Hexton  [Herts]. 
HerdowTBedst. 
Norton  [Hertsl 
Campton-cum-ShefTord  [Beds]. 
King's  Walden  [Herts]. 
Weston  [Herts]. 
Hinxworth  [Herts]. 
JSbitlington  'Beds]. 
tHolweU[Beds]. 

Arisey  [Beds]. 

Offley  [Hertsl. 

Luton  [Beds], 

Barton-in-the-Clay  [Beds]. 

Codicote  [Herts]. 

Welwyn  [Herts]. 

Knebworth  [Hertol 

Pirton  [Herts]. 

Great  Wymondley  [Herts]. 
•  Little  Wymondley  [Herts]. 
llppoUittH  [Herto]. 

Tiangford  1  Beds]. 

Clifton  [Beds]. 
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and  1844,^  it  will  at  once  be  understood  how  gene-    Chap.  l 
rally  prevalent  was  this  form  of  the  open  field  system 
80  late  as  the  days  of  the  grandfathers  of  this  gene- 
ration. 

:  The  old  *  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,*  ob- 
tained eighty  years  ago  by  inquiry  in  every  parish, 
shows  that  at  its  date,  under  the  name  of  ^  run-rig,' 
a  simpler  form  of  the  open  field  system  still  lingered 

on  here  and  there  more  or  less  all  over  ScoUand.  wide  ex- 
tent of 
Traces  of  it  still  exist  in  the  Highlands,  and  there  open  field 

are  well-known  remains  of  its  strips  and  balks  also  ^■^^®™* 

in  Wales.     The  run-rig  system  is  still  prevalent  in 

some  parts  of  Ireland.     But  at  present  we  confine 

our  attention  to  the  form  which  the  system  assumed 

in  England,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Bitchin  example 

may  fairly  be  taken  as  typical. 

Now,  judged  from  a  modem  point  of  view,  it  will 

readily  be  understood  that  the  open  field  system,  and 

especially  its  peculiarity  of  straggling  or  scattered 

ownership,  regarded  from  a  modem  agricultural  point  ^?^°^ 

of  view,  was  absurdly  uneconomical.     The  waste  of 

time  in  getting  about  from  one  part  of  a  farm  to 

another;  the  uselessness  of  one  owner  attempting 

to  dean  his  own  land  when  it  could  be  sown  with 

thistles  from  the  seed  blown  from  the  neighbouring 

strips    of   a    less   careful    and    thrifty  owner;   the 

quarrelling  about  headlands   and  rights  of  way,  or 


*  Porter's  Progreu  of  the  Nation,  p.  146 :— 


1760-69. 

.  385 

1820-29. 

1770-79 . 

.  660 

1830-39. 

1780-89. 

.  246 

1840-44. 

1790-99. 

.  469 

1800^  . 

.  847 

1810-19 

.  853 

205 
136 


3,867 
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Ohap.i.  paths  made  without  right;  the  constant  encroach- 
ments  of  unscrupulous  or  overbearing  holders  upon  the 
balks — all  this  made  the  system  so  inconvenient,  that 
Arthur  Young,  coming  across  it  in  France,  could 
hardly  keep  his  temper  as  he  described  with  what 
perverse  ingeniuty  it  seemed  to  be  contrived  as 
though  purposely  to  make  agriculture  as  awkward 
and  uneconomical  as  possible. 

butmiift  But  these  now  inconvenient  traits  of  the  open 

field  system  must  once  have  had  a  meaning,  a 
use,  and  even  a  convenience  which  were  the  cause  of 
their  original  arrangement.  like  the  apparently 
meaningless  sentinel  described  by  Prince  Bismarck 
uselessly  pacing  up  and  down  the  middle  of  a  lawn  in 
the  garden  of  the  Russian  palace,  there  must  have  been 
an  originally  sufficient  reason  to  account  for  the 
beginning  of  what  is  now  useless  and  absurd.  And 
just  as  in  that  case,  search  in  the  military  archives  dis- 
closed that  once  upon  a  time,  in  the  days  of  Catherine 
the  Great,  a  solitary  snowdrop  had  appeared  on  the 
lawn,  to  guard  which  a  sentinel  was  posted  by  an 
order  which  had  never  been  revoked ;  so  a  similar 
search  will  doubtless  disclose  an  ancient  original 
reason  for  even  the  (at  first  sight)  most  unreasonable 
features  of  the  open  field  system. 
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CHAPTER  H. 

THE  ENOLT8H  OPEN  FIELD  SYSTEM  TRACED  BACK 
TO  THE  DOMESDAY  SURVEY^IT  IS  THE  SHELL 
OF  SERFDOM^THE  MANOR  WITH  A  VILLAGE  COM^ 
MUNITY  IN  riLLENAGE  UPON  IT. 

I.   THB  IDBNTirr  OP  THE  STSTEM  WITH  THAT 
OF  THK   MIDDLE  AGES. 

That  this  open  field  system,  the  remains  of  which  ohap.  n. 
have  now  been  examined,  was  identical  with  that  which 
existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  might  easily  be  proved 
by  a  continuous  chain  of  examples.  But  it  will  be 
enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  pick  out  a  few 
typical  instances,  using  them  as  stepping-stones. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  Tusser's  description  of  Tuaaer. 
'  Champion  Farming '  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
his  'Five  Hundred  Points  of  Gk)od  Husbandry'  he 
describes  the  respective  merits  of  'several,'  and 
'  champion '  or  open  field  farming.  But  as  he  describes 
the  latter  as  a  system  already  out  of  date  in  his  time, 
and  as  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  more  economical 
system  of  '  several '  or  enclosed  fields,  we  may  pass 
on  at  once  to  evidence  another  couple  of  centuries 
earlier  in  date. 

0 
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Chap.  n.  Of  the  fact  that  the  open  field  system  500  years 
ago  (in  the  fourteenth  century),  with  its  divisions  into 
furlongs  and  subdivision  into  acre  or  half-acre  strips, 
existed  in  England,  the  *  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman ' 
may  be  appealed  to  as  a  witness. 

Piew  the  What  was  '  the  faire  felde  ful  of  folke,'  in  which 

the  poet  saw  *alle  maner  of  men*  *worchyng  and 
wandryng,*  some  *putten  hem  to  the  plow,'  whilst 
others  'in  settyng  and  in  sowyng  swonken  ful  harde '?' 
A  modern  English  field  shut  in  by  hedges  would  not 
suit  the  vision  in  the  least.  It  was  clearly  enough 
the  open  field  into  which  all  the  villagers  turned 
out  on  the  bright  spidng  morning,  and  over  which 
they  would  be  scattered,  some  working  and  some 
looking  on.  In  no  other  '  faire  felde '  would  he  see 
such  folk  of  all  sorts,  the  '  [husjbondemen,*  bakers 
and  brewers,  butchers,  woolwebsters  and  weavers  of 
linen,  tailors,  tinkers,  and  tollers  in  market,  masons, 
dikers,  and  delvers ;  while  the  cooks  cried  '  Hote  pies 
hote  I '  and  tavern-keepers  set  in  competition  their 
wines  and  roast  meat  at  the  alehouse.' 

Then  as  to  the  division  of  the  fields  into  furlongs ; 
remembering  that  the  wide  balks  between  them  and 
along  the  headlands  were  often  covered  with  *  brakes 
and  brambles,'  the  point  is  at  once  settled  by  the 
naive  confession  of  the  priest  who  scarce  knew  per- 
fectly his  Paternoster,  and  could  *  ne  solfe  ne  synge  * 
*ne  seyntes  lyues  rede,'  yet  knew  well  enough  the 
*  rymes  of  Eobyn  hood,'  and  how  to  *  fynde  an  hare 
in  ^  fourlonge.^  ^ 

>  iVoleyM^linee  17  to  21.  '  Prciogw,  216  to  end. 

*  PoituB,  y.  400  to  428. 
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Further,  a  chance  indication  that  the  furlongs  Chap.il 
were  divided  into  half-acre  strips  occurs  most  natu- 
rally  in  that  part  of  the  story  where  the  folk  in  the 
fair  field,  sick  of  priests  and  parsons  and  other  false 
guides,  come  at  last  to  Piers  the  plowman,  and  beg 
him  to  show  them  the  way  to  truth  ;  and  he  replies 
that  he  must  first  plow  and  sow  his  '  half-acre  : ' 

I  have  an  half  acre  to  eiye  *  bi  the  heighe  way: 
Hadde  I  eried  thia  lialf  acre  *  and  aowen  it  after, 
I  wolde  wende  with  yon  *  and  the  way  teche.^ 

And  if  there  should  remain  a  shadow  of  doubt 
whether  Piers'  half-acre  must  necessarily  have  been 
one  of  the  strips  between  the  balks  into  which  the 
furlongs  were  divided,  even  this  is  cleared  up  by  the 
perfect  little  picture  which  follows  of  the  folk  in  the 
field  helping  him  to  plow  it.  For  in  its  unconscious 
truthfiilness  of  graphic  detail,  aft«r  saying, — 

Now  IB  perkyn  and  his  jnlgrymea  *  to  the  plowe  fiuren: 
To  erie  Mb  halae  acre  *  holpyn  hym  manye, 

the  very  first  lines  in  the  list  of  services  rendered 
explain  that — 

Dikeres  and  delaeree  *  digged  up  the  balkes.* 

This  incidental  evidence  of '  Piers  the  Plowman'  is  J-^^.^ 

Cambndee 

fully  borne  out  by  a  manuscript  terrier  of  one  of  the  open  fields 
open  fields  near  Cambridge,  belonging  to  the  later  fonpteenth 
years  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  ^"^^'*^- 
century.^    It  gives  the  names  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  all   the   seliones   or  strips.     They  are 


>  FatiUB,  tL  4  to  6. 
«  Pastua,  vi.  107-9. 
*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Brad- 

o2 


shaw  for  haying  called  my  attention 
to  this  MS.,  which  is  now  in  the 
Cambridge  University  library. 
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Chap.h.  divided  by  balks  of  turf.  They  lie  in  furlongs  or 
quarentencB.  They  have  frequently  headlands  or 
forercB.  Some  of  the  strips  are  gored,  and  called 
gored  acres.  Many  of  them  are  described  as  butts. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  that  the  country  round  Cam- 
bridge being  flat  there  are  no  lynches^  almost  every 
one  of  the  features  of  the  system  is  distinctly  visible 
in  this  terrier. 
The  But  this  terrier  also  contains  evidence  that  the 

abeadj  system  was  even  then  in  a  state  of  decay  and  disin- 
decaying.  t^jsg^j^Qj^  The  balks  Were  disappearing,  and  the 
strips,  though  still  remembered  as  strips,  were  becom- 
ing merged  in  larger  portions,  so  that  they  lie  thrown 
together  sine  balca.  The  mention  is  frequent  of  iii. 
seliones  which  used  to  be  v.,  ii.  which  used  to  be 
iv.,  iii.  which  used  to  be  viii.,  and  so  on.  Evidently 
the  meaning  and  use  of  the  half-acre  strips  are  already 
gone. 

It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  take  another  leap,  and 
at  once  to  pass  behind  the  Black  Death — ^that  great 
watershed  in  economic  history — so  as  to  examine  the 
details  of  the  system  before  rather  than  after  it  had 
sustained  the  tremendous  shock  which  the  death  in 
one  year  of  half  the  population  may  well  have  given 
to  it. 
winsiow  A  remarkably  excellent  opportunity  for  inquiry  is 

JSr^      presented  by  a  complete  set  of  manor  rolls  during 
Ed.  HI.      the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  for  the  Manor  of  Winsiow  in 
Buckinghamshire,  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Library.^ 

1  1£S.  Dd.  7. 22.    I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Bradshaw  for  the  loan 
of  this  MS.  from  the  Libraiy. 
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No  evidence  could  possibly  be  more  to  the  pur-  Oba^.u. 
pose.  Belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  the  rolls 
were  kept  with  scrupulous  accuracy  and  care.  Every 
change  of  own^ship  during  the  long  reign  of  Edward 
in.  is  recorded  in  regular  form  ;  and  the  year 
1348-9 — the  year  of  the  Black  Death — occurring  in 
the  course  of  this  reign,  and  occasioning  more  changes 
of  ownership  than  usual,  the  MS.  presents,  if  one  may 
appropriate  a  geological  expression,  something  hke 
an  economic  section  of  the  manor,  reveahng  with  un- 
usual clearness  the  various  economic  strata  in  which 
its  holdings  were  arranged. 

Before  examining  these  holdings  it  is  needful  only  T^*^*^ 
to  state  that  here,  as  in  the  later  examples,  the  fields 
of  the  manor  are  open  fields,  divided  into  furlongs, 
which  in  their  turn  are  made  up  with  apparently 
almost  absolute  regularity  of  half-acre  strips.  When- 
ever (with  very  rare  exceptions)  a  change  of  owner- 
ship takes  place,  and  the  contents  of  the  holding  are 
described,  they  turn  out  to  be  made  up  of  half-acre 
pieces,  or  seliones,  scattered  aU  over  the  fields. 

The  typical  entry  on  these  roUs  in  such  cases  is  Haif-acr» 
that  A.  B.  surrenders  to  the  lord,  or  has  died  holding,  *^^ 
a  messuage  and  so  many  acres  of  land,  of  which  a 
half-acre  lies  in  such  and  such  a  field,  and  often  in 
such  and  such  a  furlong,  between  land  of  C.  D.  and 
R  P.,  another  half-acre  somewhere  else  between  two 
other  persons'  land,  another  half-acre  somewhere 
else,  and  so  on.  If  the  holding  be  of  1^  acres  it  is 
found  to  be  in  3  half-acre  pieces,  if  of  4  acres,  in  8 
half-acre  pieces,  and  so  on,  scattered  over  the  fields. 
Sometimes  amongst  the  half-acres  are  mentioned  still 
smaller  portions,  roods  and  even  half-roods  or  doles 
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Chap,  il  (chiefly  of  pasture  or  meadow  land),  belonging  to  the 
holdings,  but  the  division  into  half-acre  strips  was 
clearly  the  rule. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  the  identity 
of  the  system  seen  at  work  in  these  manor  rolls  with 
that  of  which  some  of  the  dihria  may  stiU  be  exa- 
mined in  unenclosed  parishes  to-day. 


Demesne 

andTillen- 

age. 


n.  THE  WINSLOW  MANOR  BOLLS  OF  THE  BEIOK  OF 
EDWABD  III. — EXAMPLE  OF  A  YIBOATE  OB  TABD- 
LAND. 

Starting  with  the  fact  that  the  fields  of  the  manor 
of  Winslow  and  its  hamlets  ^  were  open  fields  divided 
into  furlongs  and  half-acre  strips,  the  chief  object  of 
inquiry  will  be  the  nature  of  the  holdings  of  its 
various  classes  of  tenants. 

In  the  first  place  the  land  of  the  manor  was 
divided,  like  that  of  almost  all  other  manors,  into  two 
distinct  parts — land  in  the  hrd^a  demesne^  and  land  in 
viUenage. 

The  land  in  demesne  may  be  described  as  the 
home  farm  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  including  such 
portions  of  it  as  he  may  have  chosen  to  let  ofi^  to 
tenants  for  longer  or  shorter  terms,  and  at  money 
rents  in  firee  tenure. 

The  land  in  villenage  is  also  in  the  occupation  pi 
tenants,  but  it  is  held  in  villenage,  at  the  will  of  the 
lord,  and  at  customary  services.  It  lies  in  open  fields. 
These  are  divided  into  three  seasons,  according  to  the 


1  The  MB.  u  headed  'EztncU 
Botulorum  de  Halimotis  tentis  apad 
Maaerium  de  Wynaelowe  tempore 
Edwardi  tercii  a  Oon  neetu '  and  it 


embraced  Wytisdowe,  Borelwode, 
Qrentburgh,  Skiptan,  Nova  Villa  de 
Wymekwe,  Onyng,  and  Mutton, 
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three-field  system.    There  is  a  west  field,  east  field,   Chap^i 
and  south  field.    The  demesne  land  lies  also  in  these  Thre«^id 
three  fieldis,^  probably  more  or  less  intermixed,  as  in  •^•'•^ 
many  cases,  with  the  strips  in  villenage,  but  some- 
times in  separate  furlongs  or  shots  from  the  latter. 

Throughout  the  pages  of  the  manor  rolls,  in  record- 
ing transfers  of  holdings  in  villenage,  the  common 
form  is  always  adhered  to  of  a  surrender  by  the  old 
tenant  to  the  lord,  and  a  re-grant  of  the  holding  to 
the  new  tenant,  to  be  held  by  him  at  the  will  of  the 
lord  in  villenage  at  the  usual  services.  Where  the 
change  of  holding  occurs  on  the  death  of  a  tenant,  the 
common  form  recites  that  the  holding  has  reverted  to 
the  lord,  who  re-grants  it  to  the  new  tenant  as  before 
in  villenage. 

Further  examination  at  once  discloses  a  marked 
difference  in  kind  between  some  classes  of  holdings 
in  villenage  and  others. 

In  some  cases  the  holding  handed  over  is  simply  viigat«§ 
descnbed  by  the  one  comprehensive  word  ^mrgata  Tirgau*. 
(the  Latin  equivalent  for  *  yard-land  *),  without  any 
further  description.  The  *  virgate  '  of  A.  B.  is  trans- 
ferred to  C.  D.  in  one  lump ;  i.e.  the  holding  is  an 
indivisible  whole,  evidently  so  well  known  as  to  need 
no  description  of  its  contents. 

In  other  cases  the  holding  is  in  the  same  way 
described  as  a  *  hcdf-wrgate,'  without  any  details  being 
needful  as  to  its  contents. 

But  in  the  case  of  all  other  holdings  the  contents 
are  described  in  detail  half-acre  by  half-acre,  each 
half-acre  bang  identified  by  the  names  of  the  holders 

*See  entxy  under  44  Ed.  III. 
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Oha».  n,  of  the  strips  on  either  side  of  it.  They  vary  in  size 
from  one  half-acre  to  8  or  10  or  12  half-acres,  and  in 
a  few  cases  more.  The  greater  number  of  them  are, 
however,  evidently  the  holdings  of  small  cottier 
tenants.  A  few  cases  occur,  but  only  a  few,  where 
a  messuage  is  held  without  land. 
What  18  a  But  the  question  of  interest  is  what  may  be  the 
j^Ui^'?  nature  of  the  holdings  called  virgates  and  half-vir- 
gates — ^these  well-known  bundles  of  land,  which,  as 
already  said,  need  no  description  of  their  contents. 
Fortunately  in  one  single  case  a  virgate  or  yard-land 
— that  of  John  Moldeson — Closes  its  indivisible  unity 
and  is  let  out  again  by  the  lord  to  several  persons  in 
portions.  These  being  new  holdings,  and  no  longer 
making  up  a  virgate,  it  became  needfiil  to  describe 
their  contents  on  the  rolls.^  Thus  the  details  of  which 
a  virgate  was  made  up  are  accidentally  exposed  to  view. 
Putting  the  broken  pieces  of  it  tc^ether,  this  vir- 
gate of  John  Moldeson  is  found  to  have  consisted  of 
a  messuage  in  the  village  of  Shipton,  in  the  manor  of 
Winslow,  and  the  following  half-acre  strips  of  land 
scattered  all  over  the  open  fields  of  the  manor. 


The  vir- 
gatAor 
yaid-land 
of  John 
Moldeton. 


Where  tUuaUd, 

\  acre  in  CSojgforlcng, 

\  acre  in  Brerefcrlcmg. 

^  aero  at  AMtmamiond  by  the  king't 

highway  (juzta  legiam  Tiam). 
^  acre  •iLofthcm, 
\  acre  at  U  Wawm. 
\  acre  at  MkMptyrfurUmif. 
^  acre  above  U  Siumte. 
^  acre  in  2»  SmnUMa, 
^  acre  above  IJkertMk. 
i  acre  above  yarowe-aldemed. 


Between  tke  Land  of 

John  Boveton  hndWiOiamJonifngee, 
Bichard  14/ and  John  Mayn. 


John  Wotekyne  and  John  Mayn. 
John  ffikkes  and  Senry  Warde. 
Henry  Warde  taidJohn  Watekyns. 
John  Watekyne  and  John  Mayn. 
John  Watekyns  and  Henry  Warde, 
John  Watekyne  and  Henry  Warde, 
John  Watekyne  and  Henry  Warde, 


>  Snb  anno  86  Ed.  IIL 
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Where  mtMotML 

ftcie  in  Shi^pUmdaM. 

acre  in  WtkerfonmgK 

xoodfl  below  ChirehMigk. 

acre  at  i^^MocTM. 

acre  at  ShetdtfotVmg. 

acre  at  ThurUmg, 

acre  (of  pasture)  in  FoarfOumm- 

acre  (of  paetuxe)  in  Hiree  parcela. 
acre  (of  pastnie)  below  BtMtU- 


acre  (of  paetore)  at  Brodemore. 
acre  (of  meadow)  at  JRisekemede, 
dolee  (of  meadow)  in  Skrcveddea, 
wen  Mow  le  KnoUe, 
BCie  above  Brodeaidemade, 
acfe  above  BnMtmgdtmde, 
acre  at  Mertiade, 
acre  above  Ltmgebm^vlktdme, 
acre  above  HoggettonfurdB, 
acre  at  Orngfurde, 
acre  at  NanodangUmde. 
acre  at  TToi^aiotfy. 
acre  ^eme^^nAyf^rflto. 

acre  JEKene^Am^^^reto. 

acre  at  Zofi^Mbi. 

acreatXoiM. 

acre  at  U  J&Mtte, 

acre  above  Brodealdemede, 

acre  at  Sharttio. 

acre  at  .Elitfe l!9y«n. 

acre  above  Langillakffrove, 

acre  at  Bldkqpwttis. 

acre  above  Medtforhng, 

acre  at  &  rAom. 

acre  above  OoerltteOonde. 

acre  above  &  BrodeUtMmde, 

acre  above  OverHteUonde. 

acre  above  MtdrfwUmg. 

acre  at  7«  7%om. 

acre  at  HoggetAwtfardt, 

acre  above  .EZdlsjff^. 

acre  above  C»A»wl/. 


John  Sikkes  and  John  Hofweproit. 
John  Watekgnt  and  John  Mayn, 
John  WaUkyw  and  Henry  Wwrde. 
John  WaUkgns  and  John  Mayn. 
John  Watehyns  and  Jlenry  Warde. 
John  WatekgwdxA  Memry  Warde. 
John  WaUkyng  and  Henry  Warde, 


Cbap.il 

The  vir- 
gste  or 
yaid-land 
of  John 
Moldeeon, 
continued. 


John  Watehyns  and  Hewry  Warde, 
John  Watekyns  and  Henry  Warde. 
John  Watekyne  and  Henry  Warde, 
John  Watehyns  and  Henry  Warde, 
John  Watehyns  and  John  Mayn, 
John  Watehyns  and  John  Mayn, 
John  Watehyns  and  Henry  Warde. 
John  Watehyns  and  Henry  Warde, 
John  Watehyns  and  Henry  Warde, 
John  Watehyns  and  John  Mayn, 
John  Watehyns  and  Henry  Warde, 
John  Watehyns  and  John  Mayn, 
WUham  Jonynges  and  Henry  Bo^ 

vtton, 
John  Watehyns  and  John  Mayn, 
John  Watehyns  and  John  Mayn. 
John  Watehyns  and  Henry  Wards, 
John  Watehyns  and  Henry  Warde. 
John  WateJ^fns  and  John  Mayn, 
John  Watehyns  and  Henry  Wards, 
John  Watehyns  mid  John  Janehyns^ 
John  Watehyns  and  Henry  Warde. 
John  Watehyns  and  John  Mayn. 
John  Watehyns  SiJidi  Henry  Wards, 
John  Watehyns  and  Henry  Warde, 
John  Watehyns  93kd  John  Mayn. 
John  Watehyns  and  Henry  Warde, 
John  Watehyns  and  John  Mayn, 
John  Watehyns  and  Henry  Wards. 
John  Watehyns  and  Henry  Warde, 
John  Watehyns  and  Henry  Warde. 
John  Watehyns  sxid  Henry  Warde, 
John  Watehyns  and  John  Mayn, 
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Chaf.  n. 


WherBwtuated. 

acre  at  Brodrfamham. 
•ere  at  Lanffrfarnkam. 
acre  above  FarnhamMk, 

acre  at  J2bi00«Aamffic 
acre  at  Sttmyttiech. 
acre  at  Q^^pedemoire, 
acre  at  Brmrtbutte$, 
acre  at  WodeforUmge^ 
acre  at  F&rtewey$, 
acre  at  JU^eftmAu^. 

acre  at  MiMlNaksgrave, 

tote  %t  LiMhlakegrove. 

acre  at  Brodereten, 

tusre  nt  BrodeUteidon. 

acre  at  StoUfard^ 

acre  at  BrodeUmffeUmde. 

acre  aboTe  ZM6e20M2n». 

acre  in  ^fuifnafi«t/<mifo. 

acre  at  Idtelpeiiaere. 

rood  in/^  Trendel. 

acre  at  Mer^ade, 

ucn  at  Merslade, 

acre  at  BrodeHtMmde, 

acre  below  &  JSSnoUe, 

acre  above  /^  Brodealdemsde, 


Between  the  Land  of 


John  WaUhffne 
John  WaUkyne 
Henry  Boveton 

HaOe. 
John  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 
Jokn  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 
Henry  Boveton 

Lane, 
John  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 
Ji^m  WaUkym 
John  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 
John  Watekyne 


and  Henry  Warde, 
andJZairy  Warde. 
and  Biehtard  AtU 

exA  Henry  Warde, 
and  Jifimiy  Warde, 
and  Henry  Warde, 
exA  Henry  Warde, 
end  John  Mayn. 
BudJohnMayn, 
and  Matthew  attt 

and  JBbNty  Warde, 
and  Heiery  Warde, 
enAJohn  Mayn. 
and  John  Mayn, 
exidJohn  Mayn, 
eiod  John  Mayn. 
and  John  Mayn, 
exA  Henry  Warde, 
and  Henry  Warde, 
and  Henry  Warde, 
txnl  Henry  Warde, 
end  Henry  Warde, 
and  Henry  Warde, 
and  Amy  Warde, 
and  John  Mayn. 


s^™»"y  Thus  the  virgate  or  yard-land  of  John  Moldeson 

oontents  of  was  composed  of  a  messuage  and 

a  virgate 

or  yatrd-  es  half-acre  stripe  of  arable  land, 

^^^  8  rood  stripe  of  arable  land, 

3  doles, 

1  acre  of  pasture, 

8  half-acres  of  pasture,  and 

1  half-acre  of  meadow, 

scattered  all  over  the   open  fields  in  their  various 
furlongs. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  it  be  proved  that 
the  other  virgates  were  like  the  one  virgate  of  John 
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Moldeson  thus  by  chance  described  and  exposed  to   Oe^p.  ii. 
view  on  the  manor  rolls  ?    Is  it  right  to  assume  that 
this  virgate  may  be  taken  as  a  pattern  of  the  rest  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  in  the  description  of  its  72  half-acre 
strips  the  144  neighbouring  strips  are  incidentally  in- 
volved.    And  as  66  of  its  strips  had  on  one  side  of 
them  66  other  strips  of   another  tenant,  viz.  John 
Watekyns,  and  on  the  other  side  43  of  the  next  strips 
belonged  to  Henry  Warde,  and  23  to  John  Mayn,  Botation 
and  8  of  the  strips  only  had  other  neighbours,  it  is  JSd«*of 
evident  that  the  virgate  of  John  Moldeson  was  one  of  a  *^®  "^"p*- 
system  of  similar  virgates  formed  of  scattered  half-acre 
strips,  arranged  in  a  certain  r^ular  order  of  rotation, 
in  which  John  Moldeson  came  66  times  next  to  John 
Watekyns,  and  two  other  neighbours  followed  him, 
one  43  and  the  other  23  times,  in  similar  succession. 

Thus  the  Winslow  virgates  were  intermixed,  and  a  virgate 
each  was  a  holding  of  a  messuage  in  the  village,  and  ^d^\ 
between  30  and  40  modem  acres  of  land,  not  con-  ^^\f 

*f  '  30  or  40 

tigtwus,  but  scattered  in  half -acre  pieces  all  over  the  acres  m 
common  fields.   The  half- virgate  consisted  in  the  same  acre  or 
way  of  a  messuage  in  the  village  with  half  as  many  etripT" 
strips  scattered  over  the  same  fields.    The  intermixed 
ownership  complained  of  in  the  Inclosure  Acts,  and 
surviving  in  the  Hitchin  maps,  need  no  longer  sur- 
prise us. 

We  know  now  what  a  virgate  or  yard-land  was.  The 
We  shall  find  that  its  normal  area  was  30  scattered  ?^^ 
acres — 10  acres  in  each  of  the  three  fields.     Using  J^^^. 
again  the  map  of  the  Hitchin  fields,  we  may  mark 
upon  it  the  contents  of  a  normal  virgate  by  way  of 
impressing  upon  the  eye  the  nature  of  this  peculiar 
holding.     It  must  always  be  remembered  that  when 
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Chap.  h.  the  fields  were  divided  into  half-acres  instead  of  acres 
the  number  of  its  scattered  strips  would  be  doubled. 
It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  from  a  mere  record 
of  the  changes  in  the  holdings  precisely  how  many  of 
these  virgates  and  half-virgates  there  were  in  the 
manor  of  Winslow.  But  in  the  year  of  the  Black 
Death  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  mortality  fell  with 
something  like  equality  upon  all  classes  of  tenants, 
153  changes  of  holding  from  the  death  of  previous 
holders  being  recorded  in  1348-9.  Out  of  these, 
28  were  holders  of  virgates  and  14  of  half-virgates. 
The  virgates  and  half-virgates  of  these  holders  who 
died  of  the  Black  Death  must  have  included  more 
than  2,400  half-acre  strips  in  the  open  fields;  and  add- 
ing up  the  contents  of  the  other  holdings  of  tenants 

'^ro-thiidj  ^ho  died  that  year,  it  would  seem  that  about  two- 

of  the  land  "^ 

haidinvii^  thirds  of  the  whole  area  which  changed  hands  in 
that  memorable  year  were  included  in  the  virgates 
and  half-virgates.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that 
about  the  same  proportion  of  the  whole  area  of  the 
open  fields  must  have  been  included  in  the  virgates 
and  half-virgates  whose  holders  died  or  survived. 
Clearly,  then,  the  mass  of  the  land  in  the  open  fields 
was  held  in  these  two  grades  of  holdings.^ 

Thus  much,  then,  may  be  learned  from  the  Win- 
slow  manor  rolls  with  respect  to  the  virgates  and  half- 
virgates.  Not  only  were  they  holdings  each  com- 
posed of  a  messuage  and  the  scattered  strips  belonging 
to  it  in  the  open  fields,  not  only  did  they  form  the 


half-Tir- 
gatM. 


They  are 
held  Id 
alienage. 


^  The  number  of  tenants  with 
Bmalier  holdings  was  considerably 
larger  than  the  niunber  of  holders  of 
virgates  and  half-Tiigates,  but  their 


holdings  were  so  small  that  in  the 
aggregate  they  Held  a  much  smaller 
acreage  than  the  other  class. 
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two  chief  grades  of  holdings  with  equality  in  each  Ohap.  ii. 
grade,  but  also  they  were  all  alike  held  in  mUenage. 
They  were  not  holdings  of  the  lord's  demesne  land, 
but  of  the  land  in  villenage.  The  holders,  besides 
their  virgates  and  half-vii^ates,  often,  it  is  true,  held 
other  land,  part  of  the  lord's  demesne,  as  free  tenants 
at  an  annual  rent.  But  such  free  holdings  were  no 
part  of  their  virgates.  The  virgates  and  half- virgates 
were  held  in  villenage.  Of  these  they  were  not  free 
tenants,  but  villein  tenants.  So  also  the  lesser  cottage 
holdings  were  held  in  villenage.  But  the  holders  of 
virgates  and  half-vii^ates  were  the  highest  grades  in 
the  hierarchy  of  tenants  in  villenage.  They  not  only 
held  the  greater  part  of  the  open  fields  in  their  bundles 
of  scattered  strips ;  the  rolls  also  show  that  they  almost 
exclusively  served  as  jurors  in  the  *  Halimot,'  or  CSourt 
of  the  Mauor ;  though  occasionally  one  or  two  other 
villein  tenants  with  smaller  holdings  were  associated 
with  them.^ 

It  is  possible  that  just  as  villein  tenants  could  hold  The  rUiein 
in  free  tenure  land  in  the  lord's  demesne,  so  free  men  *  wiudi/ 
might  hold  virgates  in  villenage  and  retain  their  per-  ^p^ 
sonal  freedom  ;  but  those  at  all  events  of  the  holders  ^^^^'* 
of  virgates  who  were  nativi,  i.e.  villeins  by  descent 
were  adecripti  gleboe.    They  held  their  holdings  at 
the  will  of  the  lord,  and  were  bound  to  perform  the 
customary  services.    If  they  allowed  their  houses  to 


>  Out  of  43  jurymen  who  had 
aerTed  in  1846,  1847,  and  1848, 
27  died  of  the  Black  Death  in 
1848-0.  Oatofthe6e27whodied, 
andwhoee  holdings  thereforecan  be 
timced,  16  held   yiigates,  8  held 


half-Tirgates,  and  of  the  other  8  one 
held  1  metBuage  and  2  oottagea, 
another  a  meaauage  and  16  acres  in 
yil]enage(eqaiTa]ent  to  a  half-vir^ 
gate),  and  the  third  8  acres  araUe 
and  2^  of  meadow. 
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Chap.  II.  get  out  of  repair  they  were  guilty  of  waate^  and  the 
jury  were  fined  if  they  did  not  report  the  neglect.^ 

Yet  the  entries  in  the  rolls  prove  that  their  hold- 
ings were  hereditary,  passing  by  the  lord's  re-grant 
from  father  to  son  by  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  on 
payment  of  the  customary  heriot  or  relief.* 

Widows  had  dower,  and  widowers  were  tenafUs  by 
the  curtesy y  as  in  the  case  of  freeholds.  The  holders 
in  villenage,  even  *nativi,'  could  make  wills  which 
were  proved  before  the  ceUeraiius  of  the  abbey,  and 
had  done  so  time  out  of  mind,  while  the  wills  of  free 
tenants  were  proved  at  St.  Albans.* 

These  things  all  look  like  a  certain  recognition  of 
freedom  within  the  restraints  of  the  villenage.  But 
if  the  *  nativi '  married  without  the  lord's  consent  they 
were  fined.  If  they  sold  an  ox  without  licence,  again 
they  were  fined.  If  they  left  the  manor  without 
licence  they  were  searched  for,  and  if  found  arrested 
as  fugitives  and  brought  back.*  If  their  daughters 
lost  their  chastity  ^  the  lord  again  had  his  fine.     And 


^  Cases  of  this  are  Dumeroiis 
after  the  Black  Death.  See  in  27 
Ed.  Ill  one  case,  in  28  Edward  lU. 
11  cases,  in  90  Ed.  III.  five  cases. 

'  All  the  153  holdings  which 
changed  hands  on  the  death  of  the 
tenants  of  the  Black  Death  were 
re-granted  to  the  single  heir  of  the 
deceased  holder  or  to  a  reversioner, 
or  in  default  of  such  were  retained 
by  the  lord.  In  no  case  was  there  a 
sabdivision  by  inheritance.  The 
hmiot  of  a  virgate  was  generaUy  an 
ox,  or  money  payment  of  its  value. 
But  the  amount  was  often  reduced 
<  propter  paupertatem ; '  and  some* 


times  when  a  succeeding  tenant 
could  not  pay,  a  lialf-«cre  was  d^ 
ducted  from  the  virgate  and  held  by 
the  lord  instead  of  the  heriot. 

*  See  under  28  Ed.  III.  a  record 
of  the  unanimous  finding  of  the  jury 
to  this  effect. 

^  The  instances  of  fugitive  vil- 
leins are  very  numerous  for  yean 
after  the  Black  Death ;  and  inquiry 
into  cases  of  this  class  formed  a 
prominent  part  of  the  buoness  trana- 
acted  at  the  halimotes. 

'^  There  were  22  cases  of  *  Lere- 
wyt'  recorded  on  the  manor  rolls 
in  the  first  10  years  of  Edwaid  IIL 
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in  all  these  cases  the  whole  jury  were  fined  if  they   Ohap.  n. 
Delected  to  report  the  delinquent. 

Their  services  were  no  doubt  limited  and  defined 
by  custom,  and  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  m. 
mostly  discharged  by  a  money  payment  in  lieu  of  the 
actual  service,  but  they  rested  nominally  on  the  will  of 
the  lord  ;  and  sometimes  to  test  their  obedience  the 
relaxed  rein  was  tightened,  and  trivial  orders  were 
issued,  such  as  that  they  should  go  off  to  the  woods 
and  pick  nuts  for  the  lord.^  In  case  of  dispute  a  court 
was  held  under  the  great  ash  tree  at  St.  Albans, 
and  the  decision  of  this  superior  manorial  court  at 
head-quarters  settled  the  question.*  This  villenage  of 
the  Winslow  tenants  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  fourteenth 
century  mild  in  its  character ;  the  silent  working  of 
economic  laws  was  breaking  it  up  ;  but  it  was  villenage  Bat  their 
still.  It  was  serfdom,  but  it  was  serfdom  in  the  last  J^^ng^ 
stages  of  its  relaxation  and  decay.  '^p- 

Already,  any  harking  back  by  the  landlord  upon 
older  and  stricter  rules — any  return,  for  instance,  to 
the  actual  services  instead  of  the  money  payments 
in  lieu  of  them — produced  resentment  and  insubordi- 
nation amongst  the  villein  tenants.  Murmurs  were 
already  heard  in  the  courts,  and  symptoms  appear 
on  the  rolls  in  the  year  following  the  Black  Death 
which  clearly  indicate  the  presence  of  smouldering 
embers  very  likely  soon  to  burst  into  flame.^  The 
rebellion  under  Wat  Tyler  was,  in  fact,  not  far  ahead. 
But  in  this  inquiry  we  are  looking  backwards  into 
earlier  times,  in  order  to  learn  what  English  serfdom 
was  when  fully  in  force,  rather  than  in  the  days  when 

>  See  a  case  in  25  Ed.  in.  *  See  a  case  of  thisin  6  £d.  UL 

»  See  under  6  Ed.  IIT. 
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Gbaf.  u.  it  was  Dreaking  up.  In  the  meantime  the  practical 
knowledge  gained  from  the  Winslow  manor  rolls, 
how  a  community  in  serfdom  fitted  as  it  were  into 
the  open  field  system  as  into  an  outer  shell,  and  still 
more  the  knowledge  of  what  the  virgate  and  half-vir- 
gate  in  villenage  really  were,  drawn  firom  actual 
examples,  may  prove  a  useful  key  in  unlocking  still 
further  the  riddle  of  earlier  serfdom. 


m.   THE  HUNDRED  BOLLS  OF  EDWARD   I.,  EMBRACING 
FIVE  MIDLAND   COUNTIES. 

The  facts  thus  learned  from  the  Winslow  Manor 
Bolls  throw  just  that  flash  of  light  upon  the  otherwise 
dry  details  of  the  Hundred  Bolls  of  Edward  I.  which 
is  needfiil  to  make  the  picture  they  give  in  detail  of 
the  manors  in  parts  of  five  midland  counties  vivid  and 
clear. 

EngUsh  economic  history  is  rich  in  its  materials ; 
and  of  all  the  records  of  the  economic  condition  of 
England,  next  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  Hundred 
BojertjB  of  Bolls  are  the  most  important  and  remarkable.     The 
in  iiva       secoud  volumc,  in  its  1,000  folio  pages,  contains  inter 
r©"i279.   ^^^^  *  ^rue  and  clear  description  of  every  manor  in  a 
large  district,  embracing  portions  of  Oxfordshire,  Berk- 
shire, Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Cambridge- 
shire, in  about  the  year  1279  ;  and  as  in  most  cases  the 
name  of  every  tenant  is  recorded,  with  the  character 
of  his  holding  and  a  description  of  his  payments  and 
services,  the  picture  of  each  manor  has  almost  the 
detail  and  accuracy  of  a  photograph.     Turning  over . 
its  pages,  the  mass  of  detail  may  at  first  appear  con- 
fused and  bewildering,  and  in  one  sense  it  is  so,  because 
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it  relates  to  a  system  which,  however  simple  when  Chap.  it. 
fully  at  work,  becomes  broken  up  and  entangled 
whilst  in  process  of  disintegration.  But  the  key  to  it 
once  mastered,  the  original  features  of  the  system  may 
still  be  recognised.  Even  the  broken  pieces  fall  into 
their  proper  places,  and  the  general  economic  outlines 
of  the  several  manors  stand  out  sharply  and  clearly 
marked. 

Speaking  generally,  in  its  chief  economic  features 
every  manor  is  alike,  as  in  the  record  itself  one 
common  form  of  survey  serves  for  them  all.    Hence  Th«y  •» 
the  Winslow  example  gives  the  requisite  key  to  the  win«iow 
whole.    Bringing  to  the  record  the  knowledge  of  how  ^^^ 
the  open  fields  were  everjrwhere  divided  into  furlongs, 
and  acre  or  half-acre  strips,  and  that  virgates  and 
half-virgates  were  equal  bundles  of  strips  scattered 
all  over  the  fields,  the  description  of  the  manors  in 
the  Hundred  Bolls  becomes  perfectly  intelligible. 

In  the  first  place  the  manor  consists,  as  in  the 
Winslow  example,  of  two  parts — the  land  in  demesne 
and  the  land  in  villenage. 

The  land  in  demesne  consists  of  the  home  farm, 
and  portions,  irregular  in  area,  let  out  from  it  to  what 
are  called  free  tenants  {lihere  tenentes)^  some  of  them 
being  nevertheless  villeins  holding  their  portions  of 
the  demesne  lands  in  free  tenure  at  certain  rents  in 
addition  to  their  regular  holdings. 

The  land  in  villenage,  as  in  the  Winslow  manor,  is  vii^tM 
held  mostly  in  virgates  and  half-virgates,  and  below  ^^JJlJ" 
these  cottiers  hold  smaller  holdings,  also  in  villenage. 

In  describing  the  tenants  in  villenage  there  is  first 
a  statement  that  A.  B.  holds  a  virgate  in  villenage  at 
such  and  such  payments  and  services,  which  are  often 

D 
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Chap,  il  very  minutely  described.  The  money  value  of  each 
service  and  the  total  value  of  them  all  is  in  many 
cases  also  carefully  given.  This  description  of  the 
holding  and  services  of  A.  B.  is  then  followed  by  a  list 
of  persons  who  also  each  hold  a  virgate  at  the  same 
services  as  A.  B. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  similar  statement  in  detail  that 
0.  D.  holds  a  half-virgate  in  villenage,  and  that  such 
and  such  are  his  payments  and  services,  followed  by 
a  similar  list  of  persons  who  also  ecu^h  hold  a  half- 
virgate  at  the  same  services  as  C.  D. 
Cottier  Then  follows  a  list  of  the  little  cottier  tenants,  and 

^^^  their  holdings  and  services.  Amongst  some  of  these 
cottage  holdings  there  is  equality,  some  are  irregular, 
and  some  consist  of  a  cottage  and  nothing  else. 

These  holdings  are  all  in  villenage,  but,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  names  of  the  villein  tenants  often 
occur  again  in  the  list  of  free  tenants  {libere  tenentee) 
of  portions  of  the  lord's  demesne  or  of  recently 
reclaimed  land  {terra  aasarta). 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  description  of  the 

common  type  of  manor  throughout  the  Hundred  Eolls, 

with  local  variations.  # 

^. ,  The  chief  of  these  is  that  in  many  places  in  Cam- 

ceptionai    bridgcshirc  and  Huntingdonshire  the  holdings  of  the 

tbe  manors  viUani^  instead  of  being  described   as  virgates  and 

^^^!    half- virgates,  are  described  by  their  acreage.     There 

are  so  many  holders  of   30,   20,   15,  10,  or  other 

number  of  acres   each.     They   are  not  the  less  in 

grades,  with  equality  in  each  grade,  but  the  holdings 

bear  no  distinctive  name. 

There  is  also  in  these  counties  a  class  of  tenants, 
partly  above  the  villanij  called  sochemanni^  which  we 
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shall  find  again  when  we  reach  the  Domesday  Survey.   Chap^. 
But  upon  exceptional  local  circumstances  it  is  not 
needful  to  dwell  here. 

The  fact  is,  then,  that  in  the  Hundred  Bolls  of 
Edward  I.  there  is  disclosed  over  the  much  wider 
area  of  five  midland  counties  almost  precisely  the 
same  state  of  things  as  that  which  existed  in  the 
manor  of  Winslow  late  in  the  reign  of  Edward  m. 
That  manor  was  under  the  ecclesiastical  lordship  of 
an  abbey,  but  here  in  the  Hundred  Bolls  the  same 
state  of  things  exists  under  all  kinds  of  ownership. 
Manors  of  the  king  or  the  nobility,  of  abbeys,  and 
of  private  and  lesser  landowners,  are  all  substantially 
alike.  In  all  there  is  the  division  of  the  manor  into 
demesne  land  and  land  in  villenage.  In  all  the  mass 
of  the  land  in  villenage  is  held  in  the  grades  of  hold- 
ings mostly  called  virgates  and  half-virgates,  with 
equality  in  each  grade  both  as  to  the  holding  and  the 
services.  In  all  alike  are  found  the  smaller  cottage 
holdings,  also  in  villenage  ;  and  lastly,  in  all  alike 
there  are  the  free  tenants  of  larger  or  smaller  por- 
tions of  the  demesne  land. 

If  the  picture  of  a  manor  and  its  open  fields  and  The  open 
virgates  or  yard-lands  in  villenage — i.e.  both  of  the  tem  i7tTe 
shell  and  of  the  community  in  serfdom  inhabiting  the  ^^l^L 
shell  —  drawn  in   detail   from   the   single  Winslow 
example,  has  thrown  light  upon  the  Hundred  Bolls, 
these  latter,  embracing  hundreds  of  manors  in  the 
midland  counties    of   England,  give  the  picture   a 
tjrpical  value,  proving  that  it  is  true,  not  for  one 
manor  only,  but,   speaking  generally,  for    all    the 
manors  of  central  England. 

They  also  give  additional  information  on  the  rela- 
r>  2 
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Chap.  II.  tion  of  the  holdings  to  the  hide^ani  reveal  more 
clearly  than  the  Winslow  manor  rolls  the  nature  of  the 
serfdom  under  which  the  villein  tenants  held  their 
virgates.  Before  passing  from  the  Hundred  Bolls  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  new  facts  they 
give  us,  and  to  devote  a  section  to  an  examination  of 
the  servicea. 


TV.  THE  HUNDRED  BOLLS   {contintied) — BELATION  OF  THE 
VIBGATE  TO  THE  HIDE  AND  CABUCATE. 

Before  passing  to  the  villein  services  described  in 
the  Hundr^  SoUs,  evidence  may  be  cited  from  them 
showing  the  relation  of  the  virgate  or  yard-land — 
which  is  now  known  to  be  the  normal  holding  of  the 
normal  tenant  in  villenage — to  the  hide  and  carucate.  If 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  a  virgate  was,  can  be  added 
an  equally  clear  understanding  of  what  a  hide  was, 
another  valuable  step  will  be  gained. 

In  the  rolls  for  Huntingdonshire  a  series  of  entries 
occurs,  describing,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of 
the  compilers,  the  number  of  acres  in  a  virgate,  and  the 
number  of  virgates  in  a  hide,  in  several  manors. 

These  entries  are  given  below,^  and  they  show 
clearly — 

(1)  That  the  bundle  of  scattered  strips  called  a 
virgate  did  not  always  contain  the  same  number  of 
acres. 

(2)  That  the  hide  did  not  always  contain  the 
same  number  of  virgates. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the  hide  in 

^  For  Table  of  entries  see  tt«xt  page. 
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HuntiDgdonshire  most  often  contained  120  acres  or 
thereabouts.  It  did  so  in  twelve  cases  out  of  nineteen. 
In  one  case  it  contained  the  double  of  120,  i.e,  240 
acres.  In  six  cases  only  the  contents  varied  irregu- 
larly from  the  normal  amount. 

Taking  the  normal  hides  of  120  acres,  five  of 
them  were  made  up  of  four  virgates  of  thirty  acres 
each,  which  we  may  take  to  have  been  normal  vir- 
gates. In  one  case  there  were  eight  virgates  of  fifteen 
acres  each  in  the  hide.  In  other  places  these  probably 
would  have  been  called  half-virgates,  as  at  Winslow. 

There  were  occasionally  five' virgates  and  sometimes 
six  virgates  in  the  hide,  and  the  fitct  of  these  varia- 
tions will  be  found  to  have  a  meaning  hereafter ;  but 
in  the  meantime  we  may  gather  from  the  instances 
given  in  the  Hundred  BoUs  for  Huntingdonshire,  that 
the  normal  hide  consisted  as  a  rule  of  four  virgates 
of  about  thirty  acres  each.     The  really  important 


Ghaf.IL 

The  nor- 
mal hide 
four  rip- 
gates  or 
120  acres; 
the  doable 
hide  of  240 
acres:  but 
there  are 
local  Taria- 


BotHond. 

No.  of  Ttrgatei  In 
eaohhide 

Acres  in  a  yirgats 

▲pnstnaldde 

(VI. 

40 

240 

Up.  629 

VI. 

28 

168 

liv. 

48 

192 

631 

VI. 

30 

180 

635 

VI. 

25 

150 

636 

iV: 

80 
25 

120 
125 

637 

vin. 

15 

120 

640 

IV. 

30 

120 

640 

V. 

25 

125 

645 

IV. 

30 

120 

646 

V. 

26 

130 

648 

IV. 

30 

120 

653 

IV. 

30 

120 

654 

IV. 

30 

120 

656 

VI. 

24 

144 

658 

V. 

25 

125 

660 

V. 

25 

125 

661 

VI. 

20 

120 
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Chap.  u.  consequence  resulting  from  this  is  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  as  the  virgate  was  a  bundled  of  so  many 
scattered  strips  in  the  open  fields,  the  hide^  so  far  as  it 
consisted  of  actual  virgates  in  villenage,  was  also  a 
bundle — ^a  compound  and  fourfold  bundle— of  scat- 
tered strips  in  the  open  fields. 

Whilst,  however,  marking  this  relation  of  the  vir- 
gate to  the  hide,  r^arded  as  actual  holdings  in  villen- 
age,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  also  that  throughout 
the  Hundred  Bolls  the  assessed  value  of  the  manors 
The  an-      ^  geueraUy  stated  in  hides  and  virgates ;  and  that, 
^t^hid-    ijj  tjjg  estimate  thus  given  of  the  hidage  of  a  manor 
aMessmeDt  as  a  wholc,  the  demesne  land  as  well  as  the  land  in 
tion.         villenage  is  taken  into  account.    In  this  case  the  hide 
and  virgate  are  used  as  measures  of  assessment,  and 
it  does  not  follow  that  aU  land  that  was  measured  or 
estimated    by  the  hide   and  virgate  was    actually 
divided  up  by  balks  into  acres,  although  the  demesne 
land  itself  was  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  often  in  the 
open  fields,  and  intermixed  with  the  strips  in  villen- 
age.    Distinction  must  therefore  be  made  between 
the  hide  and  virgate  as  actual  holdings  and  the  hide 
and  virgate  as  customary  land  measures,  used  for  re- 
cording the  assessed  values  or  the  extent  of  manors, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  acre. 

The  virgate  and  the  hide  were  probably,  like  the 
acre,  actual  holdings  before  they  were  adopted  as 
abstract  land  measures.  It  may  be  even  possible  to 
learn  or  to  guess  what  fact  made  a  particular  number 
of  acres  the  most  convenient  holding. 
Thewttt-  In  the  Hundred  Kolls  for  Oxfordshire  there  is 

^^  frequent  reference  to  the  paj^nent  of  the  tax  called 

scutage.      The   normal   amount   of  this  is  assumed 
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to  be  40^.  for  each  knights  fee^  or  acuiam.  And  it  Csap^i. 
appears  that  the  knight's  fee  was  assumed  to  contain 
four  normal  hides.  There  is  an  entry,  *  One  hide 
gives  scutage  for  a  fourth  part  of  one  scutum/  And 
as  four  virgates  went  usually  to  each  hide,  so  each 
virgate  should  contribute  -^  of  a  scutum.  There  are 
several  entries  which  state  that  when  the  scutage  is 
40^.  each  virgate  pays  2^.  %d.^  which  is  i^^  of  AQs} 

And  these  figures  seem  to  lead  one  step  further,  Coim«riaii 
and  to  connect  the  normal  acreage  of  the  hide  of  amag*  of 
120a.,  and  of  the  virgate  of  30a.,  with  the  scutage  of  ^ST 
40«.  per  knight's  fee  ;  for  when  these  normal  acreages  «»nag«. 
were  adhered  to  in  practice  the  assessment  would  be 
one  penny  per  acre,  and  the  double  hide  of  240  acres 
would  pay  one  pound.     In  other  words,  in  choosing 
the  acreage  of  the  standard  hide  and  virgate,  a  num- 
ber of  acres  was  probably  assumed,  corresponding 
with  the  monetary  system,   so  that  the  number  of 
pence  in  the  'scutum'  should  correspond  with  the 
number  of  acres  assessed  to  its  payment.      We  shall 
find  this  correspondence  of  acreage  with  the  coinage 
by  no  means  confined  to  this  single  instance. 

But  there  remains  the  question,  why  the  acreage 
in  the  virgate  and  hide  as  actual  holdings,  and  the 

^  Hundred  BdU,  Ox<m. 

n.  708.  Eyery  virgate  gives  scutage  2s,  6d,  when  the  scutage  is  40«. 
2  virgates  give  „       58.  „  „  40s. 

1  virgate  gives  „       2«.  6rf.      „  „  40i. 

4  virgates  give  „     lOs.  „  „  40». 

2  „        „  „       /)«.  „  „  40«.,&c. 
II.  709.  4        „        „                „       Ss.            „               „  40s. 

5  „        „  „     U8,6d.     „  „         40s. 
II.  830.  1  hide  gives  scutage  for  a  fourth  part  of  a  scutum. 

From  these  instances  it  is  evident  that  normally  4  virgates- 1  hide,  and 
4  hides  make  a  knight's  fee. 
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Chap.  II. 


Camcatet 
or  land  of 
a  plough 
team,  used 
inateadof 
the  hida 
for  later 
taxation. 


and  varied 
according 
to  tht  BoiL 


number  of  virgates  in  the  hide,  were  not  constant. 
Their  actual  contents  and  relations  were  evidently 
ruled  by  some  other  reason  than  the  number  of  pence 
in  a  pound. 

A  trace  at  least  of  the  original  reason  of  the  vary- 
ing contents  and  relations  of  the  hide  and  virgate  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Hundred  Bolls,  as,  indeed,  almost 
everywhere  else,  in  the  use  of  another  word  in  the  place 
of  hide^  when,  instead  of  the  anciently  assessed  hidage 
of  a  manor,  its  more  modem  actual  taxable  value  is 
examined  into  and  expressed.  This  new  word  is 
*  carucate ' — the  land  of  a  plough  or  plough  team, — 
*caruca'  being  the  medi»val  Latin  term  for  both 
plough  and  plough  team. 

The  Hundred  Rolls  for  Bedfordshire  afford  several 
examples  in  point.  In  some  cases  the  carucate  seems 
to  be  identical  with  the  normal  hide  of  120  acres,  but 
other  instances  show  that  the  carucate  varied  in 
area.^  It  is  the  land  cultivated  by  a  plough  team ; 
varying  in  acreage,  therefore,  according  to  the  light- 
ness or  heaviness  of  the  soil,  and  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  team. 


V.  THE   HUNDRED   ROLLS  (continued) — THE  SERVICES 
OF  THE  VILLEIN  TENANTS. 

Senrices  jn  the   Huudrcd    Bolls    for    Bedfordshire    and 

often  com- 

muted  into  Buckinghamshire  the  services  of  the  villein  tenants 

money 

payments.    

^  Hundred  RoUs,  Beds. 


IL  321.  Oarucate  of  120  acres. 
324         „  80     „ 

826         „  100     „ 

826         „  120     „ 


IL  828.  Carucate  of  200  acres. 
829         „  80 

332         „  100 
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are  almost  always  commuted  into  money  payments.  Chap.  ii. 
From  each  virgate  a  payment  of  from  I65.  to  20^.  is 
described  as  due,  or  services  to  that  value  {vel  opera 
<zd  valorem)^  showing  that  the  actual  services  have 
become  the  exception,  and  the  money  payments  the 
rule.  But  in  many  cases  distinguishing  marks  of 
serfdom  still  remained  in  the  fine  upon  the  marriage 
of  a  daughter,  the  heriot  on  the  death  of  the  holder, 
and  the  restraint  on  the  sale  of  animals.^ 

In  Huntingdonshire  and  Oxfordshire,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  services,  whilst  often  having  their  money 
value  assigned,  are  mostly  given  in  great  detail,  as 
though  still  frequently  enforced. 

Speaking  generally,  the  chief  services,  notwith-  of  three 
standing  variations  in  detail,  may  be  classed  under 
three  different  heads. 

(1)  There  is  the  weekly  work  at  ploughing,  reap- 
ing,  carrying,  usuaUy  for  two  or  three  days  a  week, 
and  most  at  harvest-time.  In  other  cases  there  are 
so  many  days'  work  required  between  certain  dates. 

(2)  There  are  precarioe^  or  '  boon-days,'  some-  Ppocana. 
times  called  bene  works — ^special  or  extra  services 
which  the  lord  has  a  right  to  require,  sometimes  the 

lord  providing  food  for  the  day,  and  sometimes  the 
tenant  providing  for  himself. 

(s)  There  are  payments  in  kind  or  in  money  at  Fixed  doe* 
specified  times,  such  as  Christmas,  Easter,  Martinmas,  S  in^kmd. 
and  Michaelmas  dues  ;  churchshoty  an  ancient  ecclesias- 


Idnds. 


Week 
work. 


^  Hundred  JRolk,  JBedfordshire. 
— '  Et  sunt  illi  yillani  ita  servi  quod 
non  poasont  maritare  filias  nisi  ad 
Toloiitatem  domini '  (II.  329). 

^Nec  polios  flibi  pullatos  mas- 


(II.  828). 

BuchmghagMhirs,  —  *  Sunt  ad 
voluntatem  domini,  et  ad  alia  faci- 
enda  qns  ad  servilem  conditionem 
pertinent '  (IL  335-6).   And  so  on. 
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c^Ai^iL  tical  due  ;  besides  contributions  towards'  the  lord's 
taxes  in  the  shape  of  tallage  or  scutage. 

Sometimes  the  services  are  to  be  performed  with 
one  or  two  labourers,  showing  that  the  cottier  tenants 
were  labourers  under  the  holders  of  virgates,  or  indi- 
cating possibly  in  some  cases  the  remains  of  a  slave 
class. 

The  chief  weekly  services  were  those  of  plough- 
ing, the  tenants  sometimes  supplying  oxen  to  the  lord's 
plough  team,  sometimes  using  their  own  ploughs,  two 
or  more  joining  their  oxen  for  the  purpose.  This 
co-operation  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  services,  and 
is  found  also  in  connexion  with  reaping  and  carrying. 

The  cottier  tenants  in  respect  of  their  smaller 
holdings  often  worked  for  their  lord  one  day  a  week» 
and  having  no  plough,  or  oxen,  their  services  did  not 
include  ploughing. 

Annexed  are  typical  instances  of  the  services  of 
both  classes  of  tenants.  They  are  taken  from  three 
counties,  and  placed  side  by  side  for  comparison. 


EXAMPLES  OF  VILLEIN  SERVICES. 


0Z10BD8BIBB 


HUXTINODOHSHIBE 


Gambridobbhibb 


Cfa  Villanua  holding  a 
Virgate.^ 


A.  B.  holds  a  Tirgate, 
owes — 

S2  days'  work  fabout    «, 
2  days  a  week]  be- 
tween MichaelmaB 
and  June  24,  Tinned 
B,t^d,  -  .3 

11*  daya^  work 
frather  more  than 
2  days  a  week]  be- 


and 


Cfa  ViUanuB  holding 
a  Virgate,^ 

A.  B.  holds  1  yirgate 
in  yillenage — 

By  paying  I2d,  at 
Michaelmas. 

By  doing  works  from 
Michaelmas  to  Eas- 
ter, with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fortnight 
after  Christmas,  yiz. 
2  days  each  week, 


Cfa  Villanus 

holding  ^  Virgate 

of  16  acres,^ 

A.  B.  holds  a  i 
yirgate  of  cus- 
tomable land 
containing  15 
acres,  and  does 
8  days'  work 
each  week 

throughout  the 
year,  and  3 
precari»,  with 


»  n.7446. 


«n.642fl. 


»  II 664  6. 
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Examples  of  ViLLiDr  Sbbvigbb— ccm^tntMif. 


Chap.IL 


OZFOBDSBnUI 


Of  a  VUktnua  holding  a 
VirgaU, 

tw66D  June  24  and  $,   d. 

Auflrast  1.  Talued 

tit  Id.  ^       .       .      IH 

19  days'  work  [2^ 
days  a  week]  be- 
tween August  1 
and  Michaelmas, 
valued  at  lid.  «  .  2    4^ 

6  precarifld,  with  one 
man,  Tslued  at  12 

1  precaiia,  with  2 
men,  for  reaping, 
with  food  from  the 
lord,  valued  at  2 

Half  a  carriage  for 
carrying  the  wheat       1 

Half  a  oaniage  for 
the  hay  •        1 

The  ploughing  and 
harrowing  of  an 
acre      ...        6 

1  ploughing  called 
'graaerthe'    .        .        1} 

1  day's  harrowing  of 
oat[land]      .        .        1 

1  horse  [^oad]  of 
wood    .        .       •         i 

Making  1  quarter  of 
malt,  and  drying  it        1 

1  day's  work  at  wssh- 
ing  and  shearing 
sheep,  valued  at     .  ^ 

1  day's  hoeing  .        •  i 

3  days'  mowing         •        6 

1  day's  nutting         .  i 

1  day's  work  in  carry- 
ing to  the  stack     .  ^ 

Tallage  once  a  jear 
at  the  lord's  wilL  . 


HmrmeooxsHiRB 


Of  a  VUlamu  holding 
a  Virgate. 

with  one  man  each 
day. 

Item,  he  shall  plough 
with  his  own  plough 
one  selion  ana  a  half 
on  every  Friday  in 
the  aforesaid  time. 

Item,  he  shall  harrow 
the  same  day  as 
much  as  he  has 
ploughed. 

He  smdl  do  works 
from  Easter  to  Pen- 
tecost, 2  days  each 
week,  with  one  man 
each  day. 

And  he  shall  plough 
one  selion  each  Fri- 
day in  the  same  time. 

He  shall  do  works 
from  Pentecost  till 
Auffust  1,  for  3  days 
eaim  week,  with  one 
man  each  day,  either 
hoeing  the  corn,  or 
mowing  and  liftang 
(kvand). 

He  shall  do  works 
from  August  1  till 
September  8,  for  3 
days  each  week, 
with  two  men  each 
day. 

He  shall  make  1  <  Zove- 
honum '  with  all  his 
family  except  his 
wife,  finding  his 
own  food.  And 
from  September  8 
to  Michaelmas  he 
works  3  days  each 
week,  with  ono  man 
eadi  day.  He  shall 
carry  [with  a  horso 
or  horses]  as  far  as 
Bolnhurst,  and 
from  Bolnhurst  to 
Tonaeye. 


(Umbbidqebhibb 


Of  a  ViUamu 

holding  ^  Virgate 

of  16  actu. 

meals  found  by 
the  k>rd,  and 
gives  at  Martin- 
mas \d.^  and  a 
hen  at  Christ^ 
mas,  and  8  eggs 
at  Easter;  and 
the  same  works 
and  customs  if 
'  adfirmam '  are 
valued  at  Of.  per 
annum. 
(20  others  each 
hold  15  acres 
with  like  ser- 
vices.) 
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EXAXPLU  OF  VlLLSUr  SXRyiOBB— COn^tMC^. 


0XF0RD8BXRV 


Of  a  CctaritLs} 

A.  B.  holda  one  croft,  and 
owes  from  Michaelmas  to 
August  1,  each  workable 
week,  one  day's  work  of  what- 
ever  kind  the  lord  requires. 


H  UVT1NOD0N8HZBX 


OAMBRIDQBSeilll 


Of  a  ViUanus  holding 
a  Virgate, 

Also  he  gives  ^  bushel 
of  comas 'ftMUMJ' 
in  winter-time. 

Also  10  bushels  of 
oats  at  Martinmas 
as  *fodderk€m: 

Also  7a.  as  '  loksiloer, 
that  is  for  2ti(.  a  loaf, 
and  6  hens. 

Also  IJ.  on  Ash- Wed- 
nesday, %a*fl$pem' 
(iishpenny). 

Also  20  eggsatEaster. 

Also  10  egBB  on 
St.  BotolpFs  Day 
(June  17). 

Also  in  Easter  week 
2d,  towards  digging 
the  vineyard. 

Also  in  Pentecost  week 
Id,  towards  uphold- 
ing the  mill-dam 
(ttagnum)  of  Newe- 
tone. 

If  he  sell  a  bull  calf  he 
shall  give  the  lord 
abbot  4d.f  and  this 
according  to  custom. 

He  gives  *  merchetum ' 
and '  henetutn,*  and 
is  tallaged  at  Mi- 
chaelmas according 
to  the  will  of  the 
said  abbot. 

He  gives  2d,  as 
*  mtmetDode  silver  *  at 
Christmas. 


Of  a  Cotarius.^ 

A.  B.  holds  1  acre  at 
I2d,f  and  works  4 
days  in  autumn 
with  one  man. 

He  i«  tallftg^d  '  qnando 


Of  a  Cotariui} 

A.  B.  is  a  cota- 
rius,  and  holds  1 
cottage  and  1 
acre,  for  which 
he  frives — 


'  U.758a. 


»  ILC13  6. 


•  11.5366. 
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Examples  of  YnxEiir  Services  ~c<mi(tnu«(2. 


Chap.  U. 


OzvoBDeHiai 

HinmNODoKsmM 

Cambbidovhibv 

Cfa  CotariuB, 

At  Martinmas  givesl  cock 
and  3  hens  for  churchshot, 
and  ought  to  drive  to  certain 
places,  and  to  cany  writs,' 
ikis  food  being  found  by  the 
lord ;  also  to  wash  and  shear 
sheep,  receiving  a  loaf  and  a 
half,  and  being  partaker  of 
the  cheese  with  the  Mm; 
and  to  hoe.  In  the  autumn, 
to  work  and  receive  like  as 
each  sm^nts  works  and  re- 
ceives for  the  whole  week-* 

(10  cottiers  do  like  ser- 
vices). 

Cfa  Cotaritii, 

He  gives  ^  gar  shaves' 
each  year  for  pigs 
killed  and  sold,  viz. 
for  a  pig  a  year  old, 
id. 

And  when  there  is 
pannage  in  the  lord's 
wood  he  gives  for 
a  pig  of  a  year  old.  Id, 

And  if  he  keeps  his 
pigs  alive  beyond 
a  year,  he  gives 
nothing. 

Cfa  Cotarius, 

Idays  work 
on  ^Ionday  in 
every  weeS  un- 
less a  festival 
prevents  him. 

1  hen  at 
Christmas. 

5     eggs     at 

Easter. 

VI.  DESGRIFnON  IN  FLETA  OF  A  M ANOB  IN  THE  TIME   OF 

EDWAED   I. 

Contemporary  in  date  with  the  Hundred  Bolls  is 
the  anonymous  work  bearing  the  title  of  *  FUta^  which 
may  be  described  as  the  vade  mecum  of  the  landlords 
of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  It  was  designed  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  necessary  legal  knowledge ;  and 
mixed  up  with  this  are  practical  directions  regarding 
the  management  of  their  estates.  The  writer  advises  Landlords 
landlords  on  taking  possession  of  their  manors  to  have  ^*^ 
a  survey  made  of  their  property,  so  that  they  may 
know  the  extent  of  their  rights  and  income. 

If  in  the  Hundred  Eolls  we  have  photographic 
details  of  hundreds  of  individual  manors  surveyed 

^  In  another  manor  in  Hunt- 1  '  The  Latin  text  is  badly 
ingdonshire  certain  cottiers  ought  printed  here,  but  the  original  has 
to  make  summonses.    II.  616.  I  been  inspected. 
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Chap.  h.  for  purposes  of  royal  taxation,  so  here  is  a  picture 
of  an  ordinary  or  typical  manor — a  generalisation 
of  the  ordinary  features  of  a  manor— drawn  by  a 
contemporary  hand,  and  regarding  all  things  from  a 
landlord's  point  of  view. 

The  manor  as  described  in  Fleta  is  a  territorial 
unit,  with  its  own  courts  and  local  customs  known 
only  on  the  spot.  Therefore  the  extent  is  to  be 
taken  upon  the  testimony  of  ^faithful  and  sworn 
tenants  of  the  lord/    And  inquiry  is  to  be  made  * — 


Sof  T«7  of 
«  miuMir. 


Free 
tanants. 


(1)  Of  castles  aod  bdlduigs  in  the  demesne  (tiUrmmds)  within  and 
without  the  moat,  with  gardens,  curtilages,  dovecotes,  fish- 
ponds, &c. 

(3)  What  fields  {eampi)  and  cuUura  there  are  in  demesne,  and  how 

many  acres  of  arahle  in  each  cuUura  of  meadow  and  of  pasture. 
(8)  TVhat  common  pasture  there  is  outside  the  demesne  (/otmimm), 
and  what  heasts  the  lord  can  place  th^eon  [he,  like  his  tenants, 
heing  as  to  this  limited  in  his  rights  hj  custom]. 

(4)  Of  parbi  and  demesne  woods,  which  the  lord  at  his  will  can  culti« 

vate  and  reclaim  {oiBartare), 

(5)  Of  woods  outside  the  demesne  (/orNueota),  in  which  others  have 

common  rights,  how  much  the  lord  may  approve. 

(0)  Of  pannage,  herbage,  and  honey,  and  all  otiier  issues  of  the  forests, 

woods,  moors,  heaths,  and  wastes. 

(7)  Of  mills  [belonging  to  the  lord,  and  having  a  monopoly  of  grinding 

for  the  tenants  at  fixed  chai^ges],  fishponds,  rivers  (r^Mrms),  and 
fisheries  several  and  oonmion. 

(8)  Of  pleas  and  perquisites  belonging  to  the  county,  manor,  and  forest 

courts. 

(9)  Of  churches  belonging  to  the  lord's  advowson. 

(10)  Of  heriota,  fairs,  markets,  tolls,  day-works  {operatume$),  services, 

foreign  (forinseci)  customs,  and  gifts  {exhennm). 

(11)  Of  warrens,  liberties,  parks,  coney  burrows,  wardships,  reliefii,  and 

yearly  fees. 

Then  regarding  the  tenants, — 

(1)  De  Ubere  tenentihus,  or  free  tenants,  how  many  are  mtrinseci  and 

how  many  forinseci-j  what  lands  they  hold  of  the  lord,  and 


»  FUta,  lib.  2,  c.  71. 
the  Realm,  i.  p.  242. 


Compare  also  ^Extenta  Maneru:*  Statutes  of 
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what  of  others,  and  hy  what  aerrice ;  whether  hy  iocage,  or  by    ^^^'  ^^' 
military  servioei  or  by  fee  farm,  or '  in  eleemosynam ' ;  who  hold 
by  charter,  and  who  not ;  what  rents  they  pay ;  which  of  them 
do  suit  at  the  lord's  court,  ftc. ;  and  what  accrues  to  the  lord 
at  their  death. 
(2)  De  eiutumariU^  or  yillein  tenants ;  how  many  there  are,  and  what  Villem 
is  their  suit;  how  much  each  has,  and  what  it  is  worth,  both  tenanu 
de  antiquo  damimeo  and  de  novo  perqumto\  to  what  amount 
they  can  be  tallaged  without  reducing  them  to  poverty  and 
ruin;  what  is  the  value  of  their  *operaHone$*  and  *  conwehuUnes* 
— ^their  day-works  and  customary  duties — and  what  rent  they 
pay;  and  which  of  them  can  be  tallaged  'ratione  Bonffuinu 
naUoif  and  who  not. 

Then  there  follows  a  statement  of  the  duties  of  ofRoen. 
the  usual  officials  of  the  manor. 

First  there  is  the  seneschal,^  or  steward,  whose  The  seno. 
duty  it  is  to  hold  the  Manor  Courts  and  the  View  of  Stewid ; 
Frankpledge,  and  there  to  inquire  if  there  be  any 
withdrawals  of  customs,  services,  and  rents,  or  of 
suits  to  the  lord's  courts,  markets,  and  mills,  and  as 
to  alienations  of  lands.  He  is  also  to  check  the 
amount  of  seed  required  by  the  prcepositus  for  each 
manor,  for  under  the  seneschal  there  may  be  several 
manors. 

On  his  appointment  he  must  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  manorial  ploughs 
and  plough  teams.     He  must  see  that  the  land  is  pro-  who  ar- 
perly  arranged,  whether  on  the  three-field  or  the  two-  ^o^^* 
field  system.     If  it  be  divided  into  three  partSy  180  *°^'^® 
acres  should  go  to  each  carucate,  viz.  60  acres  to  be  teams, 
ploughed  in  winter,  60  in  Lent,  and  60  in  summer  for 
fallow.     If  in  two  parts,  there  should  be  160  acres 
to  the  carucate,  half  for  fallow,  half  for  winter  and 
Lent  sowing,  i.e.  80  acres  in  each  of  the  two  *  fields.* 

»  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  72. 
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Chap.  II.  Besides  the  manorial  ploughs  and  plough  teams 
he  must  know  also  how  many  tenant  or  villein  ploughs 
{Caracas  adjutrices)  there  are,  and  how  often  they  are 
bound  to  aid  the  lord  in  each  manor. 

He  is  also  to  inquire  as  to  the  stock  in  each 
manor,  whereof  an  inventory  indented  is  to  be  drawn 
up  between  him  and  the  Serjeant;  and  as  to  any 
deficiency  of  beasts,  which  he  is  at  once  to  make 
good  with  the  lord's  consent. 

The  seneschal  thus  had  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
J^si^    manors  of  the  lord.    But  each  single  manor  should 
have  its  own  praspositas. 

The  best  husbandman  is  to  be  elected  by  the  vil- 
lata,  or  body  of  tenajits,  2ia  proBpositus,  and  he  is  to  be 
responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arable  land.  He 
must  see  that  the  ploughs  are  yoked  early  in  the 
morning — ^both  the  demesne  and  the  villein  ploughs — 
and  that  the  land  is  properly  ploughed  {pure  et  con- 
junctim)  and  sown.  He  is  a  villein  tenant,  and  acts 
on  behalf  of  the  villeins,  but  he  is  overlooked  by  the 
lord's  baihff. 
The  bailiff.  The  bailiff's^  duties  are  stated  to  be — ^To  rise 
early  and  have  the  ploughs  yoked,  then  walk  in  the 
fields  to  see  that  all  is  right.  He  is  to  inspect  the 
ploughs,  whether  those  of  the  demesne  or  the  villein 
or  auxiliary  ploughs,  seeing  that  they  be  not  un- 
yoked before  their  day's  work  ends,  failing  which  he 
will  be  called  to  account.  At  sowing-time  the  baihfi*, 
prceposiius,  and  reaper  must  go  with  the  ploughs 
through  the  whole  day's  work  until  they  have  com- 
pleted their  proper  quantity  of  ploughing  for  the  day, 

»  Fleta,  lib.  2.  c  7tS. 
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which  is  to  be  measured,  and  if  the  ploughmen  have   Ohap.  n. 
made  any  errors  or  defaults,  and  can  make  no  ex- 
cuses,  the  reaper  is  to  see  that  such  faults  do  not  go 
uncorrected  and  unpunished. 

Such  is  the  picture,  given  by  Fleta,  of  the  manorial 
machine  at  work  grinding  through  its  daily  labour  on 
the  days  set  apart  for  service  on  the  lord's  demesne. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  work  of  the 
mUani  for  themselves  on  other  days,  the  yoking  of 
their  oxen  in  the  common  plough  team,  and  the 
ploughing  and  sowing  of  their  own  scattered  strips  ; 
whether  this  was  arranged  with  equal  regard  to 
rigid  custom,  or  whether  in  Fleta's  time  the  co-opera- 
tion had  become  to  some  extent  broken  up,  so  that 
each  villein  tenant  made  his  own  arrangements  by 
contract  with  his  fellows,  or  otherwise — this  inferior 
side  of  the  picture  is  left  undrawn. 

In  the  meantime,  returning  to  the  question  of  the 
holdings  in  villenage,  an  additional  reason  for  the 
variations  in  their  acreage  is  found  in  the  statement 
already  alluded  to,  viz.  that  the  extent  of  the  actual 
carucate,  or  land  of  one  plough  team,  was  dependent, 
among  other  things,  upon  whether  the  system  of 
husbandry  was  the  two-field  or  the  three-field  system, 
each  plough  team  being  able  to  cultivate  a  larger 
acreage  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter  system. 


VII.   aB.    OF   ENGLAND — THE    HIDE    AND   VIBGATE    UNDER 
OTHER  NAMES  (THE  RECORDS   OF  BATTLE  ABBET  AND 

ST.  Paul's). 

Passing  now  to  the  south-eastern  counties,  there  Battle 
are  in  the  Eecord  OflBce  valuable  MS8.  relating  to  the  ^^ 

E 
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o^^n.  estates  of  Battle  Abbey.^  There  are  two  distinct 
surveys  of  these  estates,  made  respectively  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Henry  VL 
Bmnjn  of  The  date  of  the  earliest  MS.  is  from  12  to  15 
Edward  L  (1284-7).  It  is,  therefore,  almost  contem- 
poraneous with  the  Hundred  BoUs.  The  estates  lay 
in  various  counties ;  but  wherever  situated,  the  same 
general  phenomena  as  those  already  described  are 
found. 

Confining  attention  to  the  regular  grades  of  hold- 
ings in  villenage,  the  following  are  examples  from  the 
Battle  Abbey  estates. 

The  abbot  had  an  estate  at  Brichwolton  (or 
Brightwalton),  in  Berkshire.  In  the  survey  of  it  10 
holders  of  a  virgate  each  are  recorded  as  virgariij  and 
in  the  MS.  of  Henry  VI.,  5  holders  of  half-virgates  are 
in  the  same  way  called  dimidii  mrgarii. 

There  was  another  estate  at  ^  Apeldreham,"  in 
Sussex.  Here,  under  the  heading  *Isti  subscript! 
dicuntur  Yherdlingesj'  there  is  a  list  of  5  holders  of 
virgates,  4  holders  of  1^  virgates  each,  and  one  of  ^  a 
virgate. 

At  ^  Alsiston,'  in  Sussex,  a  manor  nestling  under 
the  chalk  downs,  the  holdings  were  as  follows : — 


^hidat 

Ldwiatas. 

1  wista  and  1  great  wista. 
ihide. 

1  wista. 
ihide. 

1  hide. 

i  hide  and  1  wista. 

i  hide, 
ihide. 

8  wistas  and  1  great  wista. 
i  hide. 

1  wista. 
(hide. 

i  hide, 
i  hide. 
i  hide. 

The  prapodtus  1  wista 

^  Augmentation  Office^  MiseeUoMous  Books,  Nos.  66  and  57. 
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In  the  description  of  the  services,  those  for  each 
half-hide  are  first  given,  and  then  there  follows  a  note 
that  each  half-hide  contains  two  wistas ;  wherefore  the 
services  of  each  wista  are  half  those  above  mentioned. 

There  is  another  manor  (Blechinton,  near  the 
coast),  where  there  were — 

a  holdings  of  half-hides, 
9of  wistoSy 
6  of  half-wifltas, 

and  two  other  manors  where  the  holders  were  in  one 
case  5,  all  of  half-hides ;  and  in  the  other  case  one  of 
a  hide  and  4  of  half-hides. 

These  are  valuable  examples  of  hides  and  half-hides, 
as  still  actual  holdings  in  villenage,  whilst  apparently 
instead  of  virgates  in  some  of  these  Sussex  manors  a 
new  holding — the  wista — occurs.  And  among  the 
documents  of  Battle  Abbey  given  by  Bugdale  there 
is  the  following  statement,  viz.,  that  8  virgates  =  1 
hide,  and  4  virgates  as  1  wista  {^reat  wista?).  Sup- 
posing the  virgate  here,  as  mostly  ebewhere,  to  have 
been,  noimally,  a  bundle  of  30  acres,  it  is  clear  that 
in  this  hide  of  8  virgates  we  get  another  instance 
of  the  double  hide  of  240  acres;  whilst  the  ^ great  ihe doable 
wista  *  of  4  virgates  would  correspond  with  the  single  240*  ^ 


hide  of  120  acres,  and  the  wista  would  equal  the  ordi- 
nary half-hide  of  two  virgates. 

We  pass  to  another  cartulary,  and  of  earlier  date.  Domesday 
In  1222  a  visitation  was  made  of  the  manors  belong-  plnr8,A.D. 
ing  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  ^22*'^- 
The  register  of  this  visitation  is  known  as  the  *  Domes- 
day of  St.  PauFs.'  ^    The  manors  were  scattered  in 

1  The  Domesday  of  St.  PauTi,  edited  by  Archdeacon  Hale,  Camden 
Society,  186S. 

x2 
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Ohaf.  il   Herts,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey — all  south-east- 
em  counties. 

In  the  survey  of  Thorp,^  one  of  the  manors  in 
Essex,  after  a  list  of  tenants  on  the  demesne  land,  and 
others  on  reclaimed  land  {de  essarto)^  there  follows  a 
list  of  tenants  in  villenage  who  are  cidled  hydarii.  As 
in  the  Battle  Abbey  records  the  virgarii  were  holders 
of  virgates,  so  these  hydarii  were  probably,  as  their 
name  implies,  groups  of  viMani  holding  a  hide. 
But  the  holdings  had  in  fact  become  subdivided  and 
irregular.  Nevertheless,  those  belonging  to  each 
original  hide  are  bracketed  together;  and  adding 
together  their  acreage,  it  appears  that  the  hide  is 
assumed  to  contain  120  acres.  The  following  examples 
will  make  it  clear  that  the  holdings  were  once  hides 
of  four  virgates  of  30  acres  each. 

HMing9. 

X.  a.  J 

uc  a.    -90  a. 
^hide      »60a.. 

-80  a.  1 
-dOa. 

M-30<i. 


Hidae  and 
rirgates. 


-  hide  of  120  acrw. 


xzx.  a. 
XXX.  a, 
xy. 

XV. 

V.  «  \ 
V.  a, 

T.  a. 
Tii.i  a,  J 

And  BO  on. 


>dOa. 


-  h]deofl20acre«. 


Serriees 
reckoned 
by  the 
hide. 


The  services  also  were  reckoned  by  the  hide,  and 
an  abstract  of  them  is  here  given,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  for  some  purposes  the  tenants  of  the  now 
divided  hide  still  clubbed   as   it  were   together  to 


Pp.  S8et9eq. 
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perform  the  services  required  for  the  hide ;  whilst  for  Chap.  il 
others  *  each  homestead  {domua)  of  tlie  hide '  had  its 
separate  duties  to  perform. 

The  following  were  the  services  on  the  manor  of 
Thorp :  ^— 

Each  of  the  hidarii  oaght  to  plough  8  aczes,  4  in  winter  and  4  in  Lent. 

Also  to  harrow-  and  sow  with  the  lord's  seed. 

After  Pentecost  each  house  (domm)  of  the  hide  has  to  hoe  thrice. 

And  to  reap  4  acres,  2  of  rye  {iUigm/B),  and  2  of  harlej  and  oats. 

And  find  a  waggon  (carrum)  with  2  men  to  cany  the  hard  grain,  and 
another  to  carry  the  soft  gram ;  and  each  waggon  (jplamtrum) 
shall  have  1  sheaf. 
Each  house  of  the  hide  has  to  mow  8  half-acres. 
Each  house  of  the  hide  has  to  provide  a  man  to  reap  until  the  third 

[day],  if  aught  remains. 
Each  house  of  the  hide  and  of  the  demesne  allotted  to  tenants  has  to 

provide  the  strongest  man  whom  it  has  for  the  lord's  ^precaruB '  in 

autumn,  the  lord  providing  him  meals  twice  a  day. 
All  men,  both  of  the  hide  and  of  the  demense,  have  to  provide  their  own 

ploughs  for  the  brd's ' /irecorue/  the  lord  providing  their  meals. 
And  eadi  hide  ought  to  thresh  out  seed  for  the  sowing  of  4  acres  after 

Michaelmas  Day. 
Each  hide  must  thresh  out  so  much  seed  as  will  suffice  for  the  land 

ploughed  by  one  team  in  winter  and  in  Lent. 
Each  house  of  the  whole  village  owes  a  hen  at  Christmas  and  eggs  at 

Easter. 
These  10  hides  ought  to  repair  and  keep  in  repair  these  houses  in  the 

demesne,  viz.  the  Grange,  cowhouse,  and  threshing  house. 
Each  of  these  hidarii  owes  2  dodd€B  of  oats  in  the  middle  of  March. 

And  14  loaves  for  '  meicinga  *  (?), 

And  a  '  companagium '  (flesh,  fish,  or  cheese). 
Each  hide  owes  69.  by  the  year,  and  ought  to  make  of  the  lord's  wood  4 

hurdles  of  rods  for  the  fold. 

The  instance  of  another  manor  of  St.  Paul's 
(Tillingham),  in  Essex,*  may  be  cited  as  further  evi- 
dence that  sometimes,  even  where  the  holdings  (as  at 
Winslow)  were  virgates  and  half-virgates,  their  original 
relation  to  the  hide  was  not  yet  forgotten.  For  after 
giving  the  list  of  tenants  in  demesne,   and  of  19 

»  P.  42.  •  P.  64. 
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^^^'  ^'  tenants  holding  80  acres  each,  who  *  faciunt  magnas 
operationes/  i.e.  do  full  service,  there  is  a  statement 
that  in  this  manor  SO  acres  make  a  virgate,  and  120 
acres  a  hide  ;  ^  so  that  here  also  there  are  4  virgates  to 
the  hide.  But  there  was  further  in  this  manor  a  dottle 
soianda^oT  hide.  Called  2l  ^  solanda,' ^  presumably  of  240  acres. 
hide.  ^  A  double  hide  called  a  solanda  is  also  mentioned  in 
Sutton  in  Middlesex,^  and  another  in  Drayton;* 
and  the  term  solanda  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
well-known  *  svUung '  or  •  solin '  of  Kent,  meaning  a 
*  plough  land.' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Huntingdon- 
shire Hundred  Bolls  a  double  hide  of  240  acres  was 
noticed. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  in  Kent*  the  division 
of  the  stUlung,  or  hide,  was  called  a  yoke,  instead  of 
a  yard-land  or  virgate ;  suggesting  that  the  divisions 
of  the  plough  land  in  some  way  corresponded  with 
the  yokes  of  oxen  in  the  team. 

On  the  whole  little  substantial  difference  appears 
between  the  grades  of  holdings  in  the  south-east  of 
England  and  those  of  the  midland  counties.  We  may 
add  also  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  humbler  class  of 
cottier  tenants  are  found  beneath  the  regular  holders 
of  hides  and  virgates,  and  that  on  the  demesne  lands 
there  appears  the  constantly  increasing  class  of  libere 
tenentes.  Also  passing  from  the  holdings  in  villen- 
age  to  the   serfdom  under  which  they  were   held, 


The 

Kentish 
Bullungs 
and  yokes. 


^  '  In  manerio  uto  sexcies  xx. 
acre  fadont  hidam,  et  xxx.  acre 
fadunt  Tirgatam  *  (p.  64). 

>  <Gam  Ti  hidis  triam  solan- 
darum'  (p.  68). 

*  iS^on,  where  mention  is  made 


of  a  'eolanda  qiUB  per  se  habet 
daaflMda8'(p.9d). 

*  Draitone,  'cum  una  hida  de 
80lande*(p.  99). 

^  For  the  mdhmg  of  Kent,  see 
Mr.  Mton'B  Tmure9  of  JSmU. 
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and  speaking  generally,  the  description  obtained  from   Chap,  u 
the  Hundr^  Rolls  of  the  services  might  with  Uttle 
variation  be  applied  to  the  diiBerent  area  embraced 
in  this  section. 


VIII.  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  VIEGATB  TO  THE  HIDE 
TRACED  IN  THE  CARTULARIES  OF  GLOUCESTER  AND 
WORCESTER  ABBETS,  AND  THE  CUSTUMAL  OF  BLEADON, 
IN  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Further  facts  relating  to  the  hide  and  the  virgate 
are  elicited  by  extending  the  inquiry  into  the  west  of 
England.  Turning  to  the  cartulary  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucester/  there  are  several  *  extents  *  Gloucester 

surveys  of 

of  manors  in  the  west  of  England  of  about  the  year  i2A6. 
1266,  which  give  valuable  evidence,  not  only  of  the 
existence  of  the  open  fields  divided  into  three  fields  or 
seasons^  furlongs,  and  half-acre  strips,  but  also  as  re* 
gards  the  holdings. 

The  virgates  in  this  district  varied  in  acreage, 
some  containing  48  acres,  others  40,  38,  36,  and 
28  acres  respectively.*  In  one  case  it  is  inciden- 
tally mentioned  that  4  virgates  make  a  hide.^  We 
have  thus  in  these  extents  evidence  both  of  the  pre- 
valence and  of  the  varying  acreage  of  the  virgate  in 
the  extreme  west  of  £kigland,  to  add  to  the  evidence 
already  obtained  in  respect  of  the  midland  counties. 

So  also  the  register   of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary,  Worcester 
Worcester,*  dated  1240,  affords  still  earUer  evidence  i24o7' 
for  the  west  of  England  of  a  similar  kind. 


>  Publkhed  in  the  Bolls  Series. 
*  ill.  p.  ciz. 

'  iiL  p.  65.    '  Qaatuor  Yirgat» 
terra  oontinentes  unam  hidain.' 


^  Edited  by  Archdeacon  Hale, 
in  the  Oamden  Society's  Seriesi 
1866. 
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Craf.U. 


In  the  first  manor  mentioned  therein  the  customary 
services  of  the  villeins  are  described  as  pertaining  to 
each  pair  of  half-virgates,  i.e.  to  each  original  virgate.^ 
In  the  next  manor  there  were  35  holdings  in  half-vir- 
gates,  and  so  in  other  manors.'  It  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned how  many  acres  in  each  field  belong  to  the 
several  half-virgates,  thus  showing  not  only  the 
division  of  the  fields  into  aeasons^  but  the  scattered 
contents  of  the  holdings. 

Finally,  with  local  variations  serfdom  in  these  two 
western  counties  was  almost  identical  with  that  in 
other  parts  of  England. 

Two  examples  of  the  services  of  holders  of  vir- 
gates  and  half-virgates  respectively  are  appended  as 
before  for  comparison  with  others,  and  also  examples 
of  the  services  of  cottier  tenants.  The  list  given  in 
the  note  below  of  the  *  common  customs'  of  the 
villein  tenants  of  one  of  the  manors  of  Worcester 
Priory,  describes  some  of  the  more  general  incidents 
of  villenage,  and  shows  how  thorough  a  serfdom  it 
originally  was.® 


»  p.  106. 

»  p.  146. 

*  Worcester  Oartolary,  p.  15  a. 
Of  the  common  customs  of  the  yil- 
leins  on  the  manor  of  Newenham — 
to  giye  '  Thac*  on  Martinmas  Day ; 
for  pigs  above  a  year  old  (sows 
excepted),  Id.,  and  for  piga  not 
above  a  year,  ^d. ;  to  sell  neither 
ox  nor  horse  without  licence;  to 
give  Id.  toll  on  selling  an  ox  or 
horse ;  also  '  aid  *  and  *  leynoUe ' 
(fine  for  a  daughter's  incontinence) ; 
to  redeem  his  sons,  if  they  leave 
the  land ;  to  pay  '  gertuma '  for  his 


daughters ;  no  one  to  leave  the 
land,  nor  to  make  his  son  a  derk, 
without  licence ;  natives  coming  of 
age,  unless  they  directly  serve  their 
£etther  or  mother,  to  perform  3 '  6efH 
ripa^\  and  'foriiueci'  (t.«.  villeins 
not  bom  in  the  manor)  shall  do 
likewise ;  to  carry  at  the  summons 
of  the  '  serviens*  (bailiff  or  Ser- 
jeant) besides  the  work :  and  if  he 
carry  '  ex  necessitite,^  to  be  quit  of 
[a  day's]  work;  to  give  at  death 
his  best  chattel  (catallum) ;  the  suc- 
cessor to  make  a  fine,  as  he  can ; 
the  widow  to  stay  on  the  land  as 
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To  this  evidence  from  the  counties  of  Worcester  Chapel 
and  Gloucester  we  may  add  the  evidence  of  the  Cus-  CuBtumai 
tumal  of  Bleadon,  in  Somersetshire,  also  dating  from  in  somer" 
the  thirteenth  century.  "^^^^ 

The  manor  belonged  to  the  Prior  of  St.  Swithin,  at 
Winchester.  There  were  very  few  libere  tenerUes.  The 
tenants  in  villenage  werevirgarii^  or  holders  of  virgates, 
and  dimidii'Virgarii,  or  holders  of  half-virgates.  There 
were  also  holders  of  fardels  or  quarter-virgates, 
and  half-ferdels,  or  one-eighth-vu'gates,  and  other 
small  cottier  tenants.  Four  virgates  went  to  the  hide. 
And  the  services  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Gloucester  and  Worcester  tenants.  They  are  de- 
scribed at  too  great  length  to  be  inserted  here.  We 
may,  however,  notice  the  importance  amongst  other 
items  of  the  carrying  service  or  averagium — a  service 
often  mentioned  among  villein  services,  but  here 
defined  with  more  than  usual  exactness.^ 

In  short,  without  going  further  into  details,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  open  field  system  and  the  serfdom 
which  lived  within  it  were  practically  the  same  in 
their  general  features  in  the  west  and  in  the  east  of 
England. 

The  following  are  the  examples  of  the  services  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire : — 


long  as  she  contmues  the  serrice ; 
all  to  attend  their  own  mill ;  '  Got- 
manni '  to  guard  and  take  prisoners 
£tojaU]. 

^  '  £t  idem  faciet  aiftragiufn  apod 
BristoU'  et  apud  Wellias  per  totum 
flnnumi  et  apud  Pridie,  et  post 
hokeday  apud  Bruggewauter,  cum 
afiro  8U0  ducente  bladum  domini, 
caseum^  et  lanam,  et  cetera  omnia 


qiue  sibi  servienspracipere  yoluerit, 
et  habebit  unam  qoadrantem  et 
dayuam  suam  qnietam.  Et  debet 
figure  averagkan  apud  Axebrugge 
et  ad  navem  quotiens  dominus 
Yoluerit,  et  nichil  habebit  propter 
idem  averagium.' — Prooe^dingM  of 
Archaological  InttituUf  Salisbury, 
p.  208.  App.  to  Notics  of  the  Ous- 
tumal  of  Bleadotiy  pp.  182-210. 
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VILLEIN  SERVICES. 


Olou 


^ 


Servioeiofa  Virgate.^ 

A.  B.  holds  1  Tiigate  of  b,  d. 
48  acres  (in  the  manor 
of  Hartparv);  with  mes- 
Buage,    and  6  acres  of 
meadow  land. 

From  Michaelmas  till  Au- 
gust 1  he  has  to  plough 
one  day  a  week,  each 
day's  work  hung  valued 
at)         •        ■        .        • 

And  to  do  manual  labour 
3  days  a  week,  each  day's 
work  being  valued  at    . 

On  the  4th  day  to  carry 
horse  -  loads  (tummon 
ffiof),  if  necessary, 
to  Preston  and  other 
manors,  and  Gloucester, 
each  day's  work  being 
valued  at      .        •        . 

Once  a  year  to  carry  to 
Wick,  valued  at    . 

To  plough  one  acre  called 
*  JEadacre,^  *  and  to  thresh 
the  seed  for  the  said 
acre,  the  ploughing  and 
threshing  being  valuedat 

To  do  the  ploughing  called 
<  heneherthe '  with  one 
mesi  from  the  lord, 
valued  uUra  cUmm  at    . 

To  mow  the  brd  s  meadow 
for  6  days,  and  more  if 
necessary,  each  day's 
work  being  valued  ultra 
opu8  manuale  at    . 

To  lift  the  lord's  hay  for 
5  days  .... 

To  hoe  the  lord's  com  for 
one  day  (besides  the 
customary  labour),  with 
one  man,  valued  at 

To  do  1  'bederipa'  before 
autumn  with  1  man^ 
valued  at      .        .        . 


8 


2* 


n 


WORCnrRBSHIAB 


Sermceiofa  Hdlf'-wtgaU} 

Of  the  viUenage  of  Neweham, 
with  appurtenances  (or  mem- 
bers), anid  of  the  villeins'  works 
and  customs. 

In  this  manor  are  35  half-vir- 
gates  with  appurtenances,  ex- 
clusive of  the  half-virgate  be- 
longing to  the  * pr€BpoStu9,* 

Each  hau-virgate  ad  centum  pays 
on  St.  Andrews  Day  12A 
(November  30)  ;  on  Annim- 
ciation  Day,  I2d,  (March  26) ; 
on  St  John's  Day,  IM,  (June 
24). 

From  June  24  till  August  I, 
each  villein  to  work  2  days  a 
week,  and,  if  the  sexjeant  ^#€r- 
viem)  shall  so  will,  to  contmue 
the  same  work  till  after  Au- 
gust 1. 

From  August  1  to  Michaelmas— 
To  work  4  days  a  week. 
To  do  2  '  hemipa '  (reapings  at 

reauest)^  with  1  man. 
To  plough  about  Michaelmas 
a  half-acre,  to  sow  it  with 
his  own  com,  and  to  har- 
row it. 

Also  to  plough  for  winter  corn, 
spring  com,  and  fallowing,  for 
1  da^,  exclusive  of  the  work, 
and  It  is  called  'benhertheJ 

To  give  on  Febmarv  2  one 
quarter  of  oats,  and  2id,  as 
»' (fish-fee). 

To  lioe  as  [one  aay's]  work  after 
June  24. 

All  to  mow  as  [one  day's]  work, 
and  each  to  receive  on  mowing 
day  as  much  grass  as  he  can 
lift  with  his  scythe,  and  if  his 
scythe  break  he  shall  lose  his 
grass  and  be  amerced. 

All  to  receive  6d,  for  drink. 


^  Gloucester  Cartulary ^  vol.   iii. 
p.  78. 
'  *  Radacre^  in  other  places,  pp. 


80,  116. 
*  Worcester  Cartulary,  p.  14  6. 
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OiAuammsHiHa 


Seroiceaofa  Virgate, 

To  work  in  the  lord's  bar-  «.  d, 
vest  5  days  a  week  with 
2  men,  from  August  1  to 
Michaelinas,  valued  per 
week  at  .        .13 

To  do  1  'hederipa'  called 
*  h<mden^>edripa;  i9\ih  4 
men,  valued  at      .        .6 

To  do  1  harrowing  a  year, 
called  <  Un^iegginge^ 
valued  at     .        .        .        1 

To  ffive  at  Michaelmas  an 
aid  of  .         •        .        .Z  Z 

To  [pay]  *  pannage f^  vii.  for 
a  pig  of  a  year  old         .      1 

For  a  younger  pig  that  can 
he  separated .        .        .        ^ 

If  he  brew  for  sale,  to  give 
14  gallons  of  ale  as  toU. 

To  sell  neither  horse  nor 
oz  without  licence. 

Seller  and  buyer  to  give  id,  as 
toll  for  a  horse  sold  within 
the  manor. 

To  redeem  son  and  daughter  at 
the  will  of  the  brd. 

If  he  die,  the  lord  to  have  his 
best  beast  of  burden  as  heriot, 
and  of  his  widow  likewise,  if 
she  outlive  her  husband. 

^Services  of  a  Lundmarius.'^ 

A.  B.  holds  one  'lundi- 
narium'  (in  the  manor 
of  Highnam),  to  wit,  a 
messuage  with  curtflase, 
4  acres  of  land,  and  a 
half-acre  of  meadow, 
and  has  to  work  one  day 
a  week  (probably  Mon- 
day, Lunaendies,  Lundi, 
wh^Dce  the  title  of  the 
holding),  from  Michael- 
mas to  August  1,  and 
each  day's  work  is 
valued  at       .        .        . 


Services  of  a  Half-virgate, 

In  this  manor  8  gallons  of  beer 
are  given  as  toU,  besides  the 
toU  of  the  mills. 
Eadi  half-virgate,  if  ad  operas 
ticnem,  from  Michaelmas  till 
August  I,  to  work  2  days  a 
week. 
To  plough  and   sow  with 
its  own  com  half  an  acre, 
and  to  harrow  the  same. 
To  plough  and  harrow  one 
day  in  winter,  and   the 
prior  to  provide  the  seed; 
and,    if  necessary,  each 
virgate  to  harrow  as  [a 
day's  work]  till  ploughing 
time. 
To  plough  one  day  in  spring. 
Ana  to  plough  for  fallowing 
for  I  day  (wariectare)  as 
above. 


Servicee  of  a  Cottanus,^  ^ 

In  the  manor  of  Neweham  are 
10  cottiers  (omitting  William 
the  miller  and  Adam  de  Newe- 
ham), each  holding  1  mes- 
suage with  appurtenances,  and 
6  acres. 
[If  ad  operationem]  each  to  work 
2  days  a  week  (excepting 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Onrist- 
mas  weeks). 
To  drive,  take  messages,  and 

bear  loads. 
To  give  *thac;*  thoi;  aid, 
and  such  like. 


^  Olouceeter  Cartvlafy,  vol.  iii. 
p.  118. 


■  Worcester  Cartularv,i;>,  16 a. 
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OLOucvmsHm 

WOBCnmiBSHIBX 

Services  of  a  Lundinarius, 

To  mow  the  lord's  mea-  s.  d. 
dow  for  4  days  if  neoes- 
saiy,  and  a  oaj's  mow- 
iiig  is  rained  at                   2 

To   aid    in  cocking    and 
lifdog  the  hay  for  6  days 
at  leasts  and  the  day's 
work  is  valued  at .                ^ 

To  hoe  the  lord's  com  for  1 
day,  valued  at       .        .        ^ 

To  do2'hederipi»'hefore 
August  1,  valued  at             2 

From  Augiist   1  to   Mi- 
chaelmas to  do  manual 
labour  2  days  a  week, 
and  each  day's  work  is 
vsluedat      .        .        .      1^ 

To     gather     rushes     on 
Au^t  1,  valued  at       .        ^ 

And  m  all  other  'condi- 
tions '  he  shall  do  as  the 
customers. 

The  total  value  of  the  ser*- 
viceofa'lundiDarius'is6  8 

To  give  4d,  as  aid  at  Mi- 
chaelmas. 

(15  other  <  lundinarii '  hold  on  a 
like  tenure.) 

Seroicei  of  a  Cottariue. 

But  they  give  neither  oata 
nor  '^' 
If  'ad  firmamy    to  render   at 
each  quarter-day  (^-?ntrmm) 
6i. 

IX.  CAETULABIBS  OF  NBWMINSTER  ANT)  KELSO  (XIII. 
CENTUEY) — THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  HOLDINGS  ¥riTH 
THE  COMMON  PLOUGH   TEAM   OF  EIGHT  OXEN. 

Passing  to  the  north  of  England,  substantially 
the  same  system  is  found,  along  with  customs  and 
details  which  still  further  connect  the  gradations  of 
the  holdings  in  villenage  with  the  plough  team  and 
the  yokes  of  oxen  of  which  it  was  composed. 

North  of  the  Tees,  in  the  district  of  the  old  North- 
umbria,    virgates    and  half-virgates    were   still  the 
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usual  holdings,  but  they  were  called  '  husband-lands.'   ^^^^^ 
The  full  husband-land,  or  virgate,  was  composed  of  Bovatiwoi 
two  bovates,  or  oxgangs,  the*bovate  or  oxgang  being  ^***°^' 
thus  the  eighth  of  the  hide  or  carucate. 

In  the  cartulary  of  Newminster,^  under  date  1250, 
amongst  charters  giving  evidence  of  the  division  of 
the  fields  into  *  seliones,'  or  strips,*  the  holdings  of 
which  were  scattered  over  the  fields,*  as  everywhere 
else,  is  a  grant  of  land  to  the  abbey  containing  8 
bovates  in  all,  made  up  of  4  equal  holdings  of  two 
bovates  each. 

In  the  *  Rotulus  Redituum '  of  the  Abbey  of  Kelso,  Husband 
dated  1290,*  the  holdings  were  *  husband-lands/    In  i^^^^' 
one  place* — Selkirk — there  were  15  husband-lands^  bovates. 
each  containing  a  bovate.     In  another  • — ^Bolden — the 
record  of  which,  with  the  services  of  the  husband- 
lands,  is  referred  to  several  times  in  the  document  as 
typical  of  the  rest,  there  were  28  husband-lands, 
owing  equal  payments  and  services.     The  contents 
are  not  given,  but  as  the    services   evidently    are 
doubles  of  those  of  Selkirk,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  husband-lands  each  contained  2  bovates  {i.e,  a 
virgate),  and  that  so  did  the  usual  husband-lands  of 
the  Kelso  estates.     This  inference  is  confirmed  by 
the  record  for  the  manor  of  Eeveden,  which  states 
that  the  monks  had  there  8  husband-lands,^  from  each 
of  which  were  due  the  services  set  out  at  length  at 
the  end  of  this  section ;  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
formerly  each  *  husband '  took  with  his  *  land '  his  ^^^l*^ 
stuht,  viz.  2  oxen^  1  horse,  8  chalders  of  oats,  6  bolls  two  ozeo 


1  Siuieei  Socitiy,  p.  57. 
«  P.  67.  >  P.  59. 

*  PubliBhed  by  the  Baimatyne 


Olub,  1846. 

*  VoL  ii.  p.  462. 

•  P.  461.  »  P.  456. 
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CHAP,  u,  of  barley,  and  3  of  wheat.  *  But  when  Abbot  Kchard 
commuted  that  service  into  money,  then  they  returned 
their  atuht^  and  paid  each  for  his  husband-land  \%s. 
per  annum.'  The  allotment  of  2  oxen  as  stukt^ 
or  outfit,  to  the  husband-land  evidently  corresponds 
with  its  contents  as  two  bovates. 

IS  the  holding  of  2  bovates  was  equivalent  to 
the  virgate,  and  the  bovate  to  the  half-virgate  or 
one-eighth  of  the  hide,  then  the  hide  should  con- 
tain 8  bovates  or  oxgangs ;  and  as  the  single  oxgang 
had  relation  to  the  single  ox,  and  the  virgate  or  ^  two 
bovates '  to  the  pair  of  oxen  allotted  to  it  by  way  of 
<  stuht,'  or  outfit,  so  the  hide  ought  to  have  a  similar 
relation  to  a  team  of  8  oxen.  Thus,  if  the  full  team 
of  8  oxen  can  be  shown  to  be  the  normal  plough 
team,  a  very  natural  relation  would  be  suggested 
between  the  gradations  of  holdings  in  villenage,  and 
tne  number  of  oxen  contributed  by  the  holders  of 
them  to  the  full  plough  team  of  the  manorial  plough* 
And,  in  fact,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  it  was  so. 
FaU  cancca  Iq  the  Kclso  rccords  there  is  mention  of  a  '  cam- 
Z^ml^  cate,'  or  ' plough-land  '  ^  (* plough '  being  in  these  re- 
eight  oxen,  cords  rendered  by  *  caruca ') ;  and  this  plough-land 
turns  out,  upon  examination,  to  contain  4  husband- 
lands  i.e.  presumably  8  bovates. 

Further,  among  the  *  Ancient  Acts  of  the  Scotch 
Parliament '  there  is  an  early  statute  *  headed  *  Of 
Landman  telande  tcith  Plttche^'  which  ordains  that  *  ilk 
man  teland  with  a  pluche  of  viii.  oxin '  shall  sow  at  the 
least  so  much  wheat,  &c. :  showing  that  the  team  of 
8  oxen  was  the  normal  plough  team  in  Scotland. 

»  P.  861  •  P.  18. 
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Again,  among  the  fragments  printed  under  the  head-  Chap^. 
ing  of  *  Ancient  Scotch  Laws  and  Customs/  without 
date,  occurs  the  following  record  :^ — 

*  In  the  first  time  that  the  law  was  made  and  or- 

*  dained  they  began  at  the  freedom  of  "  halikirk," 

*  and  since,  at  the  measuring  of  lands,  the  "  plew-land  " 

*  they  ordained  to  contain  viii.  oxingang,  &c.* 

Even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, we  learn  from  the  old  *  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland'  that  in  many  districts  the  old-fashioned 
ploughs  were  of  such  great  weight  that  they  re- 
quired 8, 10,  and  sometimes  12  oxen  to  draw  them.* 

Information  from  the  same  source  also  explains 
the  use  of  the  word  *  caruca '  for  plough.     For  the 
construction  of   the    word  involves  not  4  yoke  of 
oxen,  but  4  oxen  yoked  abreast,  as  are  the  horses  in  ^l^^^^^ 
the  caruca  so  often  seen  upon  Boman  coins*   And  the  »brea»t. 

*  Statistical  Account'  informs  us  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland  in  former  times  '  the  ploughs  were 

*  drawn  by  4  oxen  or  horses  yoked  abreast :  one  trod 
^  constantly  upon  the  tilled  surface,  another  went  in 

*  the  furrow,  and  two  upon  the  stubble  or  white  land. 

*  The  driver  walked  backwards  holding  his  cattle  by 
^  halters,  and  taking  care  that  each  beast  had  its  equal 
^  share  in  the  draught.    This,  though  it  looked  awk- 

*  ward,  was  contended  to  be  the  only  mode  of  yoking 

*  by  which  4  animals  could  best  be  compelled  to  exert 
^  all  their  strength.'* 

The  ancient  Welsh  laws,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-  So  also  in 
by,  also  speak  of  the  normal  plough  team  as  consist-     *  **' 
ing  from  time  immemorial,  throughout  Wales,  of  8 

*    Act$  of  ParUament  of  Scot"  I        *  AndytU,  p.  232. 
iand,  App.  v.  p.  387.  I       *  Id.  p.  232. 
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ckap.  II.  oxen  yoked  4  to  a  yoke.  The  team  of  8  oxen  seems 
further  to  have  been  the  normal  manorial  plough 
team  throughout  England,  though  in  some  districts 
still  larger  teams  were  needful  when  the  land  was 
heavy  clay. 

In  the  *  Inquisition  of  the  Manors  of  St.  Paul's '  * 
it  is  stated  of  the  demesne  land  of  a  manor  in  Hert- 
fordshire, that  the  ploughing  could  be  done  with  two 
plough  teams  {carucae),  of  8  head  each.  And  in 
another  case  in  the  same  county  'with  2  plough 
'  teams  of  8  heads,  "  cum  consuetudinibus  villataB  '* 

*  — ^with  the  customary  services  of  the  villein  tenants.'* 
In  another, '  with  5  ploughs,  of  which  8  have  4  oxen 
'and  4  horses,  and  2  each  6  horses.*    In  another, 

*  with  8  ploughs  of  8  heads.' 

In  manors  in  Essex,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
land  is  heavier,  there  are  the  following  instances :  * — 

4  plough  teamsi  10  in  each* 


2      „ 

»         S     » 

1      „ 

team,  10. 

8      „ 

toamg,  8  oxen  and  2  horaea. 

2      „ 

„      10  oxen  and  10  honee  for  the  two. 

2      „ 

„      12  oxen  and  8  horses  the  two. 

2      „ 

„        4  horses  and  4  oxen  in  each. 

2      „ 

„      10  each. 

1      n 

team,   6  horses  and  4  oxen. 

In  two  manors  in  Middlesex  the  teams  were  as 

under :  * — 

lofSheads. 

2  of  8  oxen  and  2  horses. 

>  Domesday  of  St 

Pati/«,p.l.            >  JA  pp.  28, 83,  48,  53,80. 

»  Jrf.p.7.' 

*  Id.  pp.  99, 104. 
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In  the  Gloucester  cartulary  ^  there  are  the  follow-  c«af^l 


I 


ing  instances  : —  I 


To  each 

plough  team  8 

oxen 

aiid4 

over. 

99 

n 

12 

99 

1 

9t 

W 

n 

12 

99 

1 

99 

All  these  instances  are  fix)m  documents  of  the  Normal 
thirteenth  century,  and  they  conspire  in  confirming  plough 
the  point  that  the  normal  plough  team  was,  by  general  Si^ht^en* 
consent,  of  8  oxen ;  though  some  heavier  lands  re- 
quired 10  or  12,  and  sometimes  horses  in  aid  of  the 
oxen. 

Nor  do  these  exceptions  at  all  clash  with  the 
hypothesis  of  the  connexion  of  the  grades  of  holdings 
with  the  number  of  oxen  contributed  by  the  holders 
to  the  manorial  plough  team  of  their  village ;  for  as 
the  number  of  oxen  in  the  team  sometimes  varied 
from  the  normal  standard,  so  also  did  the  number  of 
virgates  in  the  hide  or  carucate. 

So  that,  summing  up  the  evidence  of  this  chapter, 
daylight  seems  to  have  dawned  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  interesting  gradation  of  holdings  in  villenage  in 
the  open  fields.     The  hide  or  carucate  seems  to  be  connexion 
the  holding  corresponding  with  the  possession  of  a  ^J^^ 
fall  plough  team  of  8  oxen.     The  half-hide  corre-  JjJ^f^* 
spends  with  the  possession  of  one  of  the  2  yokes 
of  4  abreast ;  the  virgate  with  the  possession  of  a 
pair  of  oxen,  and  the  half-virgate  or  bovate  with  the 
possession  of  a  single  ox  ;  all  having  their  fixed  rela- 
tions to  the  fall  manorial  plough  team  of  8  oxen. 
And  this  conclusion  receives  graphic  illustration  when 
the  Scotch  chronicler  Winton  thus  quaintly  describes 

1  Gloucester  Cart.  pp.  66,  61,  64. 
F 
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Obms^  the  efforts  of  King  Alexander  HI.  to  increase  the 
growth  of  com  in  his  kingdom  : — 

Thwnifin,  pewere  faurl|  or  knAwe 

That  wee  of  mycht  an  ox  til  have 

He  g«rt  that  man  hawe  part  in  pluche: 

Swa  W60  com  in  his  land  enwche : 

Swa  than  begouth,  and  after  lang 

Of  land  wea  mesuroi  ane  ozgang. 

Mjchty  men  that  had  mi 

Ozyn,  he  gert  in  plnchye  ga. 

Be  that  Terta  all  his  land 

Of  com  he  gert  be  ahowndand.* 

Not  that  Alexander  m.  was  really  the  originator 
of  the  terms  ^  plow-land '  and  *  oxgate/  but  that  he 
attained  his  object  of  increasing  the  growth  of  com 
by  extending  into  new  districts  of  Scotland,  before 
given  up  chiefly  to  grazing,  the  same  methods  of 
husbandry  as  elsewhere  had  been  at  work  from  time 
immemorial,  just  as  the  monks  of  Kelso  probably 
had  done,  by  giving  each  of  their  villein  tenants 
a  ^stuht'  of  2  oxen  with  which  to  plough  their 
husband-lands. 

One  point  more,  however,  still  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained before  the  principle  of  the  open  field  system 
can  be  said  to  be  folly  grasped,  viz.  why  the  strips  of 
which  the  hides,  virgates,  and  bovates  were  composed 
were  scattered  in  so  strange  a  confosion  all  over  the 
open  fields. 
Bwrieee  In  the  meantime  the  following  examples  of  the 

services  of  the  villein  tenants  of  Kelso  husband-lands 
and  bovates  are  appended  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  districts : — 

1  IFtn^on,  Tol.  L  p.  400  Cld.  1249-92). 
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BOLDEI* 


At  Bolden— 
The  monkB  haye  28  'huslaads'- 
lands  in  the  Tilla  of  Bolden, 
each  of  which  ofied  to  render 
69.  M,  at  Pentecost  and  Mar- 
tinmas, and  to  do  certaia  ser- 
vices, Tiz. : 
To  reap   in  autonm  for  4 

days  with  all  his  family, 

himself  and  wife. 
To  perform  likewise  a  fiflih 

day's   work  in    autumn 

with  2  men. 
To    carry  peat   with   one 

wagffon  for  one  day  from 

Gordon  to  the  '  puDis.' 
To  carry  one  waggon-load 

of  peat  fixnn  the  ' pullis' 

to  the  abhey  in  summer, 

and  no  more. 
To  carry  once  a  year  with 

one  horse  fmok.  Berwick. 
And  to  have   their   meals 

from     the   abhey   when 

doing  this  sendee. 
To  tQl  1^  acre  at  the  grange 

of  Neuton  every  year. 
To  harrow  with  one  horse 

one  day. 
To   find   one  man   at  the 

sheepwashing    and    an- 
other man  at  the  shears 

ing,  without  meals. 
To     answer    likewise    for 

foreign   service  and   for 

other  suits. 
To  carry  com  in  autumn  with 

one  waggon  for  one  day. 
To  carry  &e  abbot's  wool 

£rom  the  barony  to  the 

abbev. 
To  find  him  carriage  over 

the  moor  to  Lessemahagu. 


Bevxdxn* 


At  Beveden — 
The  monks  have  8  'husbands - 
lands  and  1  bovate,  each  of 
which  performed  certain  ser- 
vices at  one  time,  viz. : 
Each  week  in  summer  the 
carria^  with  1  horse  to 
Berwick. 
The  horse  to  carry  8  '  6o00  * 
of  com,  or  2  ^hoUa*  of 
6alt,or  U  <&offes*  of  coals. 
In  winter  tnesame  carriaj^, 
but  the  horse  only  earned 
2  *Ml€t'  of  com,  or  U 
*ho[kB'    of    salt,    or    1 
'holla'   and  'fertoth'  of 
coal. 
Each  week,  when  thev  came 
from  Berwick,  ea^  land 
did  one  day's  work  ac- 
cording to  order. 
When  they  did  not  go  to 
Berwick,   they   tilled   2 
days  a  week. 
In  autiunn,  when  they  did 
not  go  to  Berwick  they 
did  8  days'  work. 
At  that  time  each '  husband ' 
took  with  his  land  'ttuht; 
viz.: 

2  oxen,  1  horse, 
8<celdre'ofoats, 
6 'bolls 'of  barley, 
8'bolliB'ofcom. 
And  afterwards,  when  Ab- 
bot   Bachard   commuted 
that  service  into  money, 
they      returned       their 
*ituhtf     and    each    one 
gave  for  his  land  18s.  a 
year. 


Cbap.II. 


1  Hot.  EBd.KeUo,^.  461. 


•  lb.  p.  456. 
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Chap.  n. 


Suire  J  of 
Bcldon. 


The  ser- 
vices of 
rillani. 


X.  THE  BOLDON  BOOK,   A.D.   1183. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  creep  up  one  step 
nearer  to  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  in 
the  Boldon  Book  to  examine  earlier  examples  of 
North  Country  manors. 

The  Boldon  Book  is  a  survey  of  the  manors 
belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  the  year  1183,. 
nearly  a  century  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  Hundred 
Eolls. 

The  typical  entry  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
common  form  used  throughout  the  record  relates  ta 
the  village  of  Boldon,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
survey  is  taken. 

It  is  as  follows  :  * — 

In  Boldon  there  are  22  yillani,  each  holding  2  bovatea,  or  30  acres,, 
and  paying  2$,  6d,  for  'scat-penyngee*  [being  in  &ct  Id,  per  acre],  a 
half  *ihacMra^  of  oats,  IM,  for  <  averpenynges '  [in  lieu  of  carrying 
senice],  6  four-wheel  waggons  of  '  woodlade '  [lading  of  wood],  2  cocha^ 
and  10  eggs. 

They  work  3  days  a  week  throughout  the  year,  excepting  Easter 

week  and  Pentecost,  and  13  days  at  Ohristmas. 
In  autumn  they  do  4  dayworks  at  reaping,  with  aU  their  family 

except  the  housewife.     Also  they  reap  3  roods  of  '  averype,*  and 

plough  and  harrow  3  roods  of '  averere* 
Also  each  Tillein  plough-team  ploughs  and  harrows  2  acres,  with 

allowance  of  food  {^corrodium^  once  from  the  bishop,  and  then 

they  are  quit  of  that  week's  work. 
When  they  do  '  magnas  precatimus,*  they  have  a  food  allowance 

{corrodium)  from   the  bishop,  and  as  part  of  their  works  do 

harrowing  when  necessary,   and   'faciunt  iadas*  (make  loads  P). 

And  when  they  do  these  each  receives  1  loaf. 
Also  they  reap  for  1  day  at  Octon  till  the  eyening,  and  then  they 

receiTe  an  allowance  of  food. 
And  for  the  fiiirs  of  St.  Cuthbert,  every  2  villeins  erect  a  booth ; 

and  when  they  make  '  iogia^  and  *  woddade '  (load  wood),  they  am 

quit  of  other  labour. 

»  P.  566.  " 
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There  are  12  '  ccimanmii^  each  of  whom  holde  12  acres,  and  they  work    Chap.  IZ. 

throughout  the  year  2  days  a  week  except  in   the  aforesaid      

feasta,  and  render  12  hens  and  60  eggs. 
BohertoB  holds  2  borates  or  d6  aczes^  and  renders  half  a  mark. 
The  Puskder  holds  12  acres,  and  receives  from  each  plough  1 '  trov  * 

of  com,  and  renders  40  hens  and  500  eggs. 
The  MiUer  [renders]  6^  marks. 
The '  VtUam*  are,  if  need  be,  to  make  a  honse  each  year  40  feet  long 

and  15  feet  wide,  and  when  they  do  this  each  is  quit  of  4<2.  of  his 

*  ayeipenynges.' 
The  whole  '  villa '  renders  17s.  as  '  comagiufn '  (ie,  tax  on  homed 

beasts),  and  1  cow  '  de  metride,' 
The  demesne  is  at  farm,  together  with  the  stock  for  4  ploughs  and 

4  harrows,  and  renders  for  2  ploughs  16  '  celdre  *  of  com,  16 

'  celdrsB '  of  oats,  8 '  celdrss '  of  barley,  and  for  the  other  2  ploughs, 

10  marks. 

Here  then  at  Boldon  were  22  villani,  each  hold-  iw  hold 
ing  two  bovatee  or  30  acres,  equivalent  to  a  virgate  Jf^J^^' 
or  yard-land.    In  another  place  (Quycham)  there  are  ^''^^ 
said  to  be  thirty-five  ^  bovat-viUani^'  each  of  whom  boyates. 
held  a  bovate  of  15  acres,  and  performed  such  and 
«uch  services.^    These  correspond  with  holders  of 
half-virgates. 

Below  these  villani,  holding  one  or  two  bovates, 
as  in  all  other  similar  records,  were  cottage  holdings, 
some  of  12  acres,  some  of  6  acres  each.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  certain  equality  in  some  places,  even 
in  the  lowest  rank  of  holdings. 

Here  then,  within  about  100  years  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  are  found  the  usual  grades  of  holdings  in 
villenage.  The  services,  too,  present  little  variation 
from  those  of  later  records  and  other  parts  of  England. 

Prom  the  Boldon  Book  may  be  gathered  a  few 
points  of  further  information,  which  may  serve  to 
complete  the  picture  of  the  life  of  the  village  com- 
munity in  villenage. 

>  P.  679. 
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Chap.  II. 

Mftnor 
aometimeB 
fiBkrmed  by 
Tillani. 


Tillage 
ofileiftiB: 
the  &ber. 


The 
pimdar. 

The 

prsepoii- 

tiia. 


The  unity  of  the  *  villata '  as  a  self-acting  com- 
munity is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  many  instances 
the  services  of  the  villani  are  farmed  by  them  from 
the  monastery  a^  a  body,  at  a  single  rent  for  the  whole 
village^ — a  step  in  the  same  direction  as  the  commuta- 
tion of  services  and  leasing  of  land  to  farm  tenants, 
practices  already  everywhere  becoming  so  usual. 

The  corporate  character  of  the  '  villata '  is  also 
illustrated  by  frequent  mention  of  the  village  officials. 
The /after,*  or  blacksmith,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
in  repair  the  ironwork  of  the  ploughs  of  the  village, 
usually  held  his  bovate  or  other  holding  in  respect  of 
his  office  free  from  ordinary  services.  The  carpenter  • 
also  held  his  holding  free,  in  return  for  his  obligation 
to  repair  the  woodwork  of  the  ploughs  and  harrows. 

The punder^  (pound-keeper)  was  another  official 
with  a  recognised  position.  And,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  villein  tenant  holding  the  office  of  prcBpositus 
for  the  time  being  was  freed  by  virtue  of  his  office 
from  the  ordinary  services  of  his  virgate  or  two 
bovates,*  but  resumed  them  again  when  his  term  of 


ip.668.  'Vmani  de  Southby- 
dyk  tenent  tUIaiii  soam  ad  finnam  et 
leddunt  y .  libraa,  et  inTement  yiiiz^ 
homineead  metendum  in  autumpno 
et  zxxvi.  quadrigaa  (t.0.  waggona) 
ad  quadriganda  blada  apad  Oeto« 
nftm'  (tltf.  a  oeighbouriiig  yillage 
where  was  probably  the  bishop's 
chief  granary)  (608  a). 

>  'Faber  (de  Wermoath  tenet) 
xii.  acres  pro  ferramentis  carucn  et 
carbones  inyenit '  (6^  a), 

'Faber  (de  Query ndonahire)  te- 
net xiL  acres  pro  ferramento  camce 
fabricando '  (696  6). 

'Faber  1  boyat'  pro  suo  ser- 
Ticio'(669a). 


Compare  Hvmdred  BoUt,  p.  661  a, 
and  Dcmuday  of  St.  PayTt,  p.  67. 

s  *  Oarpentarius  (de  Wermouth) 
qui  senez  habet  inyita  sua  ziL  acraa 
pro  oarucis  et  herceia  (t.«.  harrows) 
fiBciendis'(667a). 

«  <Punder  (de  Neubotill)  tenet 
ziL  aoras  et  habet  de  onaquaque 
carucade  Neubotill^  de  Bydyk  etde 
Heryngton  (m.  three  yillats)  unam 
trayam  bladi  et  reddit  zL  (yel  Iz.) 
gallinas  et  000.  oya '  (p.  668  a). 

*  (In  Seggefeeld).  'Johannes 
prapositus  habet  iL  boyatas  pro 
seryicio  suo  et  si  seryicium  pr»posi- 
tura  dimiserit,  reddit  et  operatur 
sicut  alii  flrmarii '  (670a). 
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office  ceased,  and  another  villein  was  elected  in  his  CkapJCL 
stead. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  agricultural  services 
in  respect  of  the  arable  land,  there  is  mention,  in  the 
services  of  Boldon  and  other  places,  of  special  dues  Oomag*. 
or  payments,  probably  for  rights  of  grazing  or  posses- 
sion of  herds  of  cattle.  Jhis  kind  of  payment  is 
called  *  comagium,'  either  because  it  is  paid  in  horned 
cattle,  or,  if  in  money,  in  respect  of  the  number  of 
horned  cattle  held. 

There  are  also  services  connected  with  the  bishop's  Dnagag^w 
hunting  expeditions.    Thus  there  are  persons  holding 
in  ^  drengage,'  who  have  to  feed  a  horse  and  a  dog, 
and  ^  to  go  in  the  great  hunt'  {magna  caza)  with  two 
harriers  and  15  *  cordons,'  &c.^ 

So  of  the  villani  of  ^  Aucklandshire  ' '  it  is  recorded  Huntiog 
that  they  are  '  to  furnish  for  the  great  hunts  of  the 
^  bishop  a  ^^  cordon  "  from  each  bovate,  and  to  make 
^  the  Bishop's  hall  {aula)  in  the  forest,  sixty  feet  long 
'and  sixteen  feet  wide   between  the  posts,  with  a 

*  buttery,  a  steward's  room,  a  chamber  and  "  privat." 

*  Also  they  make  a  chapel  40  feet  long  by  15  wide, 
'  receiving  two  shillings,  of  charity  ;  and  make  their 
'  portion  of  the  hedge  {haya)  round  the  lodges  (logiof). 

*  On  the  departure  of  the  bishop  they  have  a  full  tun 

*  of  beer,  or  half  a  tun  if  he  should  stay  on.    They 

'  also  keep  the  eyries  of  the  hawks  in  the  bailiwick  of  Bootiui  at 

*  Eadulphus  Callidus,  and  put  up  18  booths  {bothaa)  Jf  s?*" 

*  at  the  fairs  of  St.  Cuthbert.'  ^^*^ 

The  last  item,  which  also  occurs  in  the  services 
of  Boldon,  is  interesting  in  connexion  with  a  passage 
in  a  letter  of  Pope  Gh:egory  the  Great  to  the  Abbot 

»  P.  672.  "P.575. 
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^^■^P-  Mellitus  (a.d.  601),  in  which  he  requeste  the  Bishop 
Augustine  to  be  told  that,  after  due  consideration  of 
the  habits  of  the  English  nation,  he  (the  Pope)  deter- 
mines that, '  because  they  have  been  used  to  slaughter 
^  many  oxen  in  the  sacrifices  to  devils,  some  solemnity 
^  must  be  exchanged  for  them  on  this  account,  as  that 

*  on  the  day  of  the  dedication,  or  the  nativities  of  the 

*  holy  martyrs,  whose  rehcs  are  there  deposited,  they 

*  may  build  themselves  huts  of  the  boughs  of  trees, 
^  about  those  churches  which  have  been  turned  to 

*  that  use  from  temples,  and  celebrate  the  solemnity 
^  with  religious  feasting,  and  no  more  offer  beasts  to 

*  the  devil,  but  kill  cattle  to  the  praise  of  God  in  their 

*  eating,  it  being  impossible  to  efface  everything  at 

*  once  from  their  obdurate  minds :  because  he  who 

*  tries  to  rise  to  the  highest  place  rises  by  degrees  or 

*  steps,  and  not  by  leaps.'  ^ 

The  villeins  of  St.  Cuthbert's  successor  are  found 
600  years  after  Pope  Gregory's  advice  still,  as  a 
portion  of  their  services,  yearly  putting  up  the  booths 
for  the  fairs  held  in  honour  of  their  patron  saint — a 
fact  which  may  help  us  to  reatise  the  tenacity  of  local 
custom,  and  lessen  our  surprise  if  we  find  also  that 
for  the  origin  of  other  services  we  must  look  back 
for  as  long  a  period. 

XI.   THE  ^  LIBBB  NIGEB  '  OF  PETEBBOROUGH  ABBEY, 
A.D.   1126. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  earlier  than  the  Boldon  Book, 
was  compiled  the  '  Liber  Niger '  *  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Peter  de  Burgo,  the  abbey  of  Peterborough. 

^  Sede,  bk.  i.  cxxx.  I  Society,  1849,  as  an  appendix  to 

'  PaUiahed     hy   the   Camden  I  the  Chraniean  Pttroburffeiue. 
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This  record  is  remarkably  exact  and  full  in  its  Chap^l 
details.  Its  date  is  from  1125  to  1128 ;  and  its  evidence 
brings  np  our  knowledge  of  the  English  manor  and 
serfdom — the  open  field  and  its  holdings — almost  to 
the  threshold  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  i.e.  within 
about  40  years  of  it. 

The  first  entry  gives  the  following  information :  * — 

In  Kateringes,  wbich  is  aaeeesed  at  10  hidee,  40  Tillam  beld  40  yard- 
lands  (nvywtf  tmrmf  or  Tirgates),  and  there  were  8  coteetes,  each  holding 
5  acres.    The  Benrices  were  as  follows : 

The  holders  of  Tirgates  for  the  lord's  work  plough  in  spring  4  acres 
for  each  Tirgate.  And  besides  this  they  find  plough  teams  (earuea) 
three  times  in  winter,  three  times  for  spring  plowing,  and  once  in 
summer.  And  they  have  22  plough  teams,  wherewith  they  work.  And 
all  of  them  work  8  days  a  week.  And  besides  this  they  render  per 
annmn  from  each  Tirgate  of  custom  2ff.  1^.  And  they  all  render  60  hens 
and  840  eggs.  One  tenant  of  18  acres  renders  ISdL,  and  [has]  2  acres 
of  meadow.  The  mill  with  the  miller  renders  20$.  The  8  cotsetes 
work  one  day  a  week,  and  twice  a  year  make  malt.  Each  of  them  gives 
a  penny  for  a  goat,  and  if  he  has  a  she-goat,  a  hal^^enny.  There  is  a 
shepherd  and  a  swineherd  who  hold  8  scree.  And  in  the  demesne  of 
the  manor  {curiof)  are  4  plough  teams  with  82  oxen  {ie,  6  to  each 
team),  12  cows  witii  10  calves,  and  2  unemployed  animals,  and  8  draught 
cattle,  and  800  sheep,  and  50  pigs,  and  as  much  meadow  over  as  is 
worth  18«.  The  church  of  the  village  is  at  the  altar  of  the  abbey  church. 
For  the  love-feast  of  St  Peter  *  [they  give]  4  rams  and  2  cows,  or  &.' 

This  entry  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  one. 

Here,  then,  within  forty  years  of  the  date  of  the  Holdings, 
Domesday  Survey  is  dear  evidence  that  the  normal  ISPhaif- 
holding  of  the   villanus  was  a  virgate.     Elsewhere  ^^^^®*- 
there  were  send-villani  with  half-virgates.^ 


»  P.  157. 

*  The  love-feast  (cariUui)  of  St. 
Peter  may  possibly,  like  the  fairs 
of  St  Cuthbert,  be  a  survival  of 
ancient  pagan  sacrifices  allowed  to 
continue  by  the  permission  of  Pope 
Oiegoory  the  Great.  See  Hazlitt 
under 'Wakes'  and  *  Fairs.'  And 
Ihi  Oange  under  *  Oaritas.' 


'  In  the  next  place  mentioned 
20  men  hold  20  virgates,  and  18 
hold  6}  virgates  among  them,  or 
half  a  virgate  each ;  and  so  on.  In 
one  place  8  villani  hold  1  hide 
and  1  virgate  among  them  (m. 
2  probably  hold  virgates,  and  6  of 
them  half-virgates),  and  2  others 
hold  1  virgate  each.     In  another. 
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Chap.  n. 


The 
rial  plough 
taamof 
dght  0X60. 


Smaller 
toama  of 
thai 


Further,  throughout  this  record  fortunately  the 
number  of  ploughs  and  oxen  on  the  lord's  demesne 
happens  to  be  mentioned,  from  which  the  number  of 
oxen  to  the  team  can  be  inferred.  And  the  result  is 
that  in  15  out  of  25  manors  there  were  8  oxen  to  a 
team ;  in  6  the  team  had  6  oxen,  and  in  the  remaining 
4  cases  the  numbers  were  odd. 

So  £Btr  as  it  goes,  this  evidence  proves  that,  as  a 
rule,  8  oxen  made  up  the  full  normal  manorial  plough 
team  in  the  twelfth  as  in  the  thirteenth  century.  But 
it  should  be  observed  that  this  seems  to  hold  good 
only  of  the  ploughs  on  the  lord's  demesne — in  dominio 
curicB.  The  villani  held  other  and  apparently  smaller 
ploughs,  with  about  4  oxen  to  the  team  instead  of 
8,  and  with  these  they  performed  their  services.^ 


In  the  i«0t  of  the  reooid  it  ia 
generally  aasomed  that  the  'pleni 
villani'  hare  a  viigate  each,  and 
the 'dimidiiYiUani' half  a  viigate 
each. 


SO  plmi  vUkmi  [of  1  virgate  each] 
and  29  imni-wUam  [of  half*viigate 
each]  hold  in  all  84  yiigatea  and 
a  half.  In  another,  8  villani  hold 
8  bovatea,  and  8  bovatea  are  waate. 

1  The  following  are  inatanoee  of  the  villein  plough  teama: — 

The  holdera  of  40  viigatea  hold  82  plongh 
20         „  12 

w  20  „  9  „ 

W  O  M  ^  ff 


There  aeema  to  have  been  as 
nearly  aa  poaaible  one  plough  team 
to  each  two  vizgatas,  which  at  two 
oxen  the  viigate  would  give  four 
oxen  to  the  plough  instead  of  eight. 
Speakbg  generally,  it  may  there- 
fore be  said  that  there  were  on  the 
Peterborough  manors  the  greater 
ploughs  of  the  lord's  demense  with 
their  separate  teams  of  eight  oxen 
bebnging  to  the  lord,  and  the  leaser 
ploughs  of  the  villani,  to  work 
which  two  clubbed  together,  for 
which  four  oxen  made  a  soffiicidnt 


team ;  and  it  would  seem,  farther, 
that  not  only  had  the  villani  to 
work  at  the  great  manorial  pbughs, 
but  also  to  do  service  for  their  lord 
with  their  own  lesser  ploughs  in 
addition.  This  aeems  to  explain  tiie 
expressions  used  in  the  Qloucester 
cartulary  that  the  demesne  land  of 
this  or  tiiat  manor  can  be  ploughed 
with  ao  many  ploughs  of  eight  head 
of  oxen  in  the  team  *  cum  eomwshg- 
dim(m9vUUUm\^  and  also  the  men- 
tion in  Ffeta  of  the  '' 
jtitriioef '  of  the  villani. 
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But  this  fact  does  not  appear  to  clash  with  the  ^^=^p^ 
supposed  connexion  between  the  hide  of  8  bovates 
and  the  manorial  plough  with  its  team  of  8  oxen. 
It  probably  simply  shows  that  the  connexion  between 
them  on  which  the  regular  gradation  of  holdings  in 
villenage  depended  had  its  origin  at  an  earlier  period, 
when  a  simpler  condition  of  the  conununity  in  villen- 
age existed  than  that  to  be  found  in  those  days  im- 
mediately following  the  Domesday  Survey.  There 
were,  in  fact,  many  other  symptoms  that  the  community 
in  villenage  had  long  been  losing  its  archaic  simplicity 
and  wandering  from  its  original  type. 

One  of  these  symptoms  may  be  found  in  the  fact  Symptoma 
observed  in  the  later  evidence,  that  the  number  of  breaidDg 
irregular  holdings  increased  as  time  went  on.    In  the  wrMom. 

*  liber  Niger,'  with  the  exception  of  the  peculiar  and 
local  class  of  *  sochmanni '  found  in  some  of  the 
manors,  these  irregular  holdings  seldom  occur — a 
fact  in  itself  very  significant. 

Another  symptom  may  be  noticed  in  the  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  the  Boldon  Book,  and  also  in 
other  cartularies,  of  the  land  in  demesne  being  as  a 
whole  sometimes  let  or  farmed  out  to  the  villani. 
Another  was  the  fact,  so  apparent  in  the  Hundred 
Bolls  and  cartularies,  of  the  substitution  of  money  pay- 
ments for  the  services.    There  is  no  mention  in  the 

*  Liber  Niger '  of  either  of  these  practices. 

All  these  are  symptoms  that  the  system  was  not  a 
system  recently  introduced,  but  an  old  system  gra- 
dually breaking  up,  relaxing  its  rules,  and  becoming 
in  some  points  inconsistent  with  itself. 
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Zn.   SUMMABT  OF  THE  P0ST-D03tfESDAT  EVIDENCE. 

Cmp^.         To  sum  up  the  evidence  already  examined,  and 
reaching  to  within  forty  years  of  the  date  of  the 
Manm      Domcsday    Survey,   it  is   clear    that  England  was 
whw"       covered  with  manors.     And  these  manors  were  in 
fact,  in   their   simplest  form,  estates    of   manorial 
lords,  each  with  its  village  community  in  villenage 
upon  it.     The  land  of  the  lord's  demesne — the  home 
farm  belonging  to  the  manor-house— was  cultivated 
chiefly  by  the  services  of  the  viUata^  i.e.  of  the  village 
Land  in      Community,  or  tenants  in  villenage.     The  land  of  this 
and  ^*     village  community,  i,e.  the  land  in  villenage,  lay  round 
villenage.    the  village  in  open  fields.     In  the  village  were  the 
messuages  or  homesteads  of  the  tenants  in  villenage, 
and  their  holdings  were  composed    of  bundles   of 
Open  field   scattered  strips  in  the  open  fields,  with  rights  of  pas- 
system,      ture  over  the  latter  for  their  cattle  after  the  crops  were 
gathered,  as  well  as  on  the  green  commons  of  the 
manor  or  township. 

The  tenants  in  villenage  were  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes. 
Viiiani  First,  there  were  the  villani  proper,  whose  now 

iands,''&c.  familiar  holdings,  the  hides,  half-hides,  virgates,  and 
bovates,  were  connected  with  the  number  of  oxen 
allotted  to  them  or  contributed  by  them  to  the  ma- 
norial plough  team  of  8  oxen,  the  normal  holding, 
the  virgate  or  yard-land,  including  about  30  acres  in 
scattered  acre  or  half-acre  strips. 

And  further,  these  holdings  of  the  villani  were 
indivisible  bundles  passing  with  the  homestead  which 
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formed  a  part  of  them  by  re-grant  from  the  lord  from  ^^^  ^- 
one  generation  of  serfs  to  another  in  unbroken  regu- 
larity, always  to  a  single  successor,  whether  the 
eldest  or  the  youngest  son,  according  to  the  custom 
of  each  individual  manor.  They  possessed  all  the 
unity  and  indivisibility  of  an  entailed  estate,  and  were 
sometimes  known  apparently  for  generations  by  the 
family  name  of  the  holders.^  But  the  reason  under- 
lying all  this  regular  devolution  was  not  the  preser- 
vation of  the  family  of  the  tenant,  but  of  the  services 
due  from  the  yard-land  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Below  the  villani  proper    were    the    numerous  Bordarii, 

i.       1  1  -11  .or  cottier*. 

smaller  tenants  of  what  may  be  termed  the  cottier 
class — sometimes  called  in  the  ^  Liber  Niger,'  as  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice,  bordarii^  (probably  from  the  Saxon 
^  bord,'  a  cottage).  And  these  cottagers,  possessing 
generally  no  oxen,  and  therefore  taking  no  part  in  the 
common  ploughing,  still  in  some  manors  seem  to 
have  ranked  as  a  lower  grade  of  villani,  having  small 
allotments  in  the  open  fields, — in  some  manors  5  acre 
strips  apiece,  in  other  manors  more  or  less. 

Lastly,  below  the  villeins  and  cottiers  were,  in  some  butm. 
districts,  remains,  hardly  to  be  noticed  in  the  later 
cartularies,  of  a  class  oiservi^  or  slaves,  fast  becoming 


1 '  Galfridufl  Snow  tenet  qnod- 
dam  tenementam  nativum  vocatum 
Snowes.  .  .  .  Willelmus  Biesten 
tenet  tenementum  natiTum  Toca- 
tum  Biestes/  and  so  on. 

Extent  of '  Byxchsingeseie/  near 
Colchester. 

Leger  Book  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Oolchester. 

Wrest  Park  MSS.,  No.  67. 

I  am  indeUed  to  Earl  Cowper 


for  the  opportunity  of  referring 
to  this  interesting  MS.,  containing 
valuahle  examples  of  extents  of 
manors  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
and  of  the  services  of  the  tenants. 
See  particularly  the  extent  of 
<  Wycham,*  17  Ed.  I.,  as  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  three  field  system  and 
serfdom. 

«  Pp.  162-4,  &c. 
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Chip.  II.  merged  in  the  cottier  class  above  them,  or  losing 
themselves  among  the  household  servants  or  labourers 
upon  the  lord's  demesne. 

Open  field         Thus  the  communitj  in  villenage  fitted  into  the 

Sserfdoin.  ^P^^  ^^^  ^  ^*^  ^*®  ®^^ ^  ®^®^  wMch  WaS  loug  tO 

survive  the  breaking  up  of  the  system  of  serfdom 
which  lived  within  it.  The  dibria  of  this  shell,  as  we 
have  seen,  still  remains  upon  the  open  fields  of  some 
English  villages  and  townships  to-day ;  but  for  the  full 
meaning  of  some  of  its  features,  especially  of  the 
scattering  of  the  strips  in  the  yard-lands,  we  have 
to  look  still  farther  back  into  the  past  even  than 
the  twelfth  century. 
Anaiyns  Passiug  firom  the  shell  to  the  serfdom  which  Uved 

^4s.  within  it,  we  have  found  it  practically  alike  in  the 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west  of  England,  and 
from  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  back  to  the 
threshold  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  CompUcated  as 
are  the  numerous  httle  details  of  the  services  and  pay- 
ments, they  fall  with  great  regularity  under  three 
distinct  heads  : — 

Week-  1 .   WeekFWorh — Le,  work  for  the  lord  for  so  many  days  a  week,  mostly 

▼ork.  .jlupge  daysL 

Boon-  2.  Precarim^  or  hocn^^worh-^B.  special  work  at  request  ('  ad  precem ' 

"^^^^  or  'at  l)eiie')>  sometimes  coimting  as  part  of  the  week-work, 

sometimes  extra  to  it. 
Gafol  ^'  ^T'''^^^  ^  money  or  kind  or  work,  rendered  by  way  of  rent  or 

^Gafol';  and  Tarions  dues,  such  as  Kirkskot^  HemiK-pmnyf 

Easter  Atee,  ftc. 

The  first  two  of  these  may  be  said  to  be  practically 
quite  distinct  from  the  third  class,  and  intimately 
connected  hitei*  ae.  The  boon-work  would  seem  to  be  a 
necessary  corollary  of  the  limitation  of  the  week-work. 
K  the  lord  had  had  unlimited  right  to  the  whole  work 
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of  his  villein  tenant  all  days  a  week,  and  had  an  un-  Os^^ 
restricted  choice  as  to  what  kind  of  work  it  should 
be,  week-work  at  the  lord's  bidding  might  have 
covered  it  all.  But  custom  not  only  limited  the 
number  of  days'  work  per  week,  but  also  limited  the 
number  of  days  on  which  the  work  should  consist  of 
ploughing,  reaping,  and  other  work  of  more  than 
usual  value,  involving  oxen  or  piece-work,  beyond  the 
usual  work  of  ordinary  days. 

The  week-work^  limited  or  othervdse,  was  evidently 
the  most  servile  incident  of  villenage. 

The  payments  in  money  or  kind,  or  in  work  of 
the  third  class,  to  which  the  word  gafol^  or  tribute, 
was  applied,  were  more  like  modem  rent,  rates,  and 
taxes  than  incidents  of  serfdom. 

Comparing  the  services  of  the  villani  with  those 
of  the  cottiers  or  bordarii,  the  difference  evidently 
turns  upon  the  size  of  the  holdings,  and  the  possession 
or  non-possession  of  oxen. 

Naturally  ploughing  was  a  prominent  item  in  the  ^J^ff 
services  of  the  villanus  holding  a  virgate,  with  his 
*  stuht,'  or  outfit  of  two  oxen.    As  naturally  the  ser- 
vices of  the  bordarius  or  cottager  did  not  include 
ploughing,  but  were  limited  to  smaller  services. 

But  apparently  the  services  of  each  class  were 
equally  servile.  Both  were  in  villenage,  and  week- 
work  was  the  chief  mark  of  the  serfdom  of  both. 

Besides  the  servile  week- work  and  ^  gafoU  &c., 
there  were  also  other  incidents  of  villenage  felt  to  be 
restrictions  upon  freedom,  and  so  of  a  servile  nature. 
Of  these  the  most  general  were — 

The  leqnirement  of  the  lord's  licence  for  the  mairiage  of  a  daughter, 
and  fine  on  incontinence. 
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Chap.  II. 


Other 

■enrila 
incidenU. 


AUlimxtod 
by 


The  evi- 
deaoe  hu 
led  up  to 
theDomeB- 
day  Sur- 
rey, 


The  prohibition  of  sale  of  oxen,  &c,,  without  the  lord's  lioenoei 
The  obligation  to  uae  the  lord's  mill,  and  do  serrioe  at  his  court. 
The  obligation  not  to  leave  the  land  without  the  lord's  licence. 

It  was  the  week-work  of  the  villanus,  and  these 
restrictions  on  his  personal  liberty,  which  were  felt  to 
be  serfdom.^ 

But  these  servile  incidents  were  limited  by  custom, 
and  this  limitation  by  custom  of  the  lord's  demands, 
as  well  as  the  more  and  more  prevalent  commutation 
of  services  into  money  payments  in  later  times,  were, 
as  has  been  said,  notes  and  marks  of  a  relaxation  of 
the  serfdom.  The  absence  of  these  limitations  would 
be  the  note  and  mark  of  a  more  complete  serfdom. 

Thus,  in  pursuing  this  economic  inquiry  further 
back  into  Saxon  times,  the  main  question  will  be 
whether  the  older  serfdom  of  the  holder  of  yard-lands 
was  more  or  less  unUmited,  and  therefore  complete, 
than  in  the  times  following  upon  the  Norman  conquest. 

In  the  meantime  the  Domesday  Survey  is  the 
next  evidence  which  lies  before  us,  and  jud^ng  from 
the  tenacity  of  custom,  and  the  extreme  slowness  of 
economic  changes  in  the  later  period,  it  may  be 
approached  with  the  almost  certain  expectation  that 
no  great  alteration  can  well  have  taken  place  in  the 
English  open-field  and  manorial  system  in  the  forty 


^  The  question  of  the  personal 
gtatut  of  the  villein  tenant  is  a  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  of  villein  Umare, 
Sir  H.  S.  Maine  {Early  Law  and 
Ciutani,  p.  333)  and  Mr.  F.  Pollock 
(in  his  NoteB  <m  Early  English  Land 
Law, '  Law  Mag.  and  Review '  for 
May  1882)  have  pointed  out  that, 
according  to  firacton,  free  men  might 
be  subject  to  villein  tenure  and  its 


incidents  (except  the  merchetum  on 
marriage  of  a  daughter)  and  yet 
personally  be  free,  as  contrasted 
with  the  nativi'  or  villeins  by 
blood.  Compare  Bracton  f.  4  b  with 
f.  26  a  and  208  b.  The  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  confusion  of  status 
in  serfdom  will  be  referred  to  here* 
after. 
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years  between  its  date  and  that  of  the  Lihei*  Niger   ^■^'"' 
of  Peterborough  Abbey. 

If  this  expectation  should  be  realised,  the 
Domesday  Survey,  approached  as  it  has  been  by 
the  ladder  of  the  later  evidence  leading  step  by  step 
up  to  it,  ought  easily  to  yield  up  its  secrets. 

Ksuch  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  though  losing  and  must 
some  of  its  mystery  and  novelty,  the  Domesday  EytoSu 
Survey  will  gain  immensely  in  general  interest  and 
importance  by  becoming  intelligible.  The  picture  it 
gives  of  the  condition  of  rural  England  will  become 
vivid  and  clear  in  its  outlines,  and  trustworthy  to  a 
unique  degree  in  its  details.  For  extending  as  it  does, 
roughly  speaking,  to  the  whole  of  England  south  of 
the  Tees  and  east  of  the  Severn,  and  spanning  as  it 
does  by  its  double  record  the  interval  between  its 
date  and  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  will 
prove  more  than  ever  an  invaluable  vantage-ground 
from  which  to  work  back  economic  inquiries  into 
the  periods  before  the  Norman  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. It  may  be  trusted  to  do  for  the  earlier  Saxon 
records  what  a  previous  understanding  of  later  records 
will  have  done  for  it 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  DOMESDAY  SURVEY  (a.b.  1086). 
I.   THERE  WEBB  HANOBS  EVEBTWHEBE. 

Chap.  HI.  In  the  Domesday  Survey,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  evidence  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  the  unit  of 
inquiry  is  everywhere  the  manor,  and  the  manor  was 
a  landowner's  estate,  with  a  township  or  village  com- 
munity in  villenage  upon  it,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

But  the  same  person  was  often  the  lord  of  many 
manors. 

1,422  manors  were  in  the  ancient  demesne  of  the 
Crown  at  the  date  of  the  Survey,^  and  most  of  them 
had  also  been  Crown  manors  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Thus,  for  centuries  after  the  Conquest, 
the  Domesday  book  was  constantly  appealed  to  as 
evidence  that  this  manor  or  that  was  of  'ancient 
demesne,'  i.e.  that  it  was  a  royal  manor  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  ;  because  the  tenants  of  these 
manors  claimed  certain  privileges  and  immunities 
which  other  tenants  did  not  enjoy. 


Xanon  of 
the  king, 


^  Ellis's  h^tniiustimi,  L  p.  225. 
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The  monasteries  also  at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Ch^p^i. 
Confessor  were  holders  of  many  manors,  often  in  of  the 

1      t        n  1  -  ,  monastic 

various  counties,  and  the  Survey  shows  that  they  hoiues, 
were  generally  permitted  to  retain  them  after  the 
Conquest. 

Earls  and  powerful  thanes  were  also  at  the  time  of  *»*  ^^ 
Edward  the  Confessor  possessors  of  many  manors,  and 
so  were  their  Norman  successors  at  the  date  of  the 
Survey.  The  resident  lord  of  a  manor  was  often  the 
mesne  tenant  of  one  of  these  greater  lords.  However 
this  might  be,  every  manor  had  its  lord,  resident,  or 
represented  by  a  steward  or  reeve  {viUicus). 

Sometimes  the  Survey  shows  that  a  village   or  '^^^^ 

*'  *-'  manors. 

township,  once  probably  under  a  single  lord,  had 
become  divided  between  two  or  more  manors ;  and 
sometimes  again,  by  what  was  caUed  subinfeudation, 
lesser  and  dependent  manors,  as  in  the  Hitchin 
example,  had  been  carved  out  of  the  original  manor, 
once  embracing  directly  the  whole  village  or  township. 

But  these  variations  do  not  interfere  with  the 
general  fact  that  there  were  manors  everywhere,  and 
that  the  typical  manor  was  a  manorial  lord's  estate, 
with  a  village  or  township  upon  it,  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  in  villenage. 

Further,  this  was  clearly  the  case  both  after  the 
Conquest  at  the  date  of  the  Survey,  and  also  before 
the  Conquest  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

What  land  was  extra-manorial  or  belonged  to  no 
township  was  probably  royal  forest  or  waste.  At 
the  date  of  the  Survey  this  unappropriated  forest,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  royal  manors  already  alluded 
to,  was  included  in  the  royal  demesne.  Whatever 
belonged  to  the  latter  was  excluded  from  the  jurisdic- 

e  2 
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Chap.  ui.  tion  of  the  courts  of  the  hundreds.  It  acknowledged 
Tern  uo  lordshlp  but  that  of  the  king,  and  was  described 
"^"'        in  the  Survey  as  terra  regis. 


n.   THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  MANOB  INTO  LOBD'S  DEMESNE 
AND  LAND  IN  VILLENAOE. 

Not  only  were  there  manors  everywhere,  but 

throughout  the  Domesday  Survey  the  division  of  the 

land  of  the  manor  into  lord's  demesne  and  land  in 

villenage  was  all  but  universal,  both  in  the  time  of 

Edward  the  Confessor  and  at  the  later  date.    It  was 

so  equally  in  the  case  of  manors  both  in  royal  and  in 

private  hands. 

Hides  ad  The  rccord  generally  begins  with  the  number  of 

ge  um.      jj^^gg  qj.  carucatcs  at  which  the  whole  manor  was 

rated   according   to  ancient  assessment.     Generally, 

except  in  the  Danish  district  of  England  (where  the 

carucate  only  is  used),  the  word  hide  (though  often 

originally  meaning,  as  already  mentioned,  the  same 

thing  as  a  carucate,  viz.  the  land  of  one  plough)  was 

used  in  the  Survey  exclusively  as  the  ancient  unit  of 

assessment,  whil^  the  actual  extent  of  the  manor  was 

described  in  carucates,  and  thus  the  number  of  hides 

often  feU  far  short  of  the  number  of  carucates. 

Actaai  In  the  Inquisitio  Eliensis  the  Huntingdonshire 

^^  ^'    manors  of  the  abbey  are  described  as  containing  so 

t«"n«-        many  hides  *  ad  geldum,'  and  so  many  carucates  *  ad 

arandum^  thus  exactly  explaining  the  use  of  the 

terms. 

In  Kent  the  ancient  assessment  was,  consistently 
with  later  records,  given  by  the  number  of  solins — 
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eulung  being  an  old  word  used  both  long  before  and  Chap.  iil 
afterwards,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  south-east  of 
England  for  *  plough  land.' 

Generally,  whatever  the  terms  made  use  of,  the 
basis  of  the  assessment  seems  to  have  been  the  number 
of  plough  teams  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and  (except 
in  the  west  of  England)  this  probably  had  been  the 
case  also  as  regards  the  ancient  one  quoted  in  the 
Survey.  The  actual  circumstances  of  the  manors  had 
at  the  date  of  the  Survey  wandered  far  away  from 
those  at  the  date  of  the  ancient  assessment,  and 
therefore  it  was  needful  to  state  the  present  actual 
number  of  carucates  {carucatce)  or  plough  teams 
{eart^ce)}  The  devastations  of  the  Norman  C!on- 
quest  had  not  been  wholly  repaired  at  the  date 
of  the  Survey,  and  therefore  after  the  number  of 
actual  plough  teams  in  demesne  and  in  villenage 
it  is  often  stated  that  so  many  more  might  be 
added. 

The  total  number  of  plough  teams  being  given, 
information  is  almost  always  added  how  many  of 
them  were  in  demesne  and  how  many  belonged  to  ind«m«ni« 
the  villeins.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  plough  yiUenage. 
teams  of  the  villeins  were  smaller  than  the  typical 
manorial  plough  team  of  8  oxen,  just  as  was  the  case 
on  the  Peterborough  manors,  according  to  the  liber 
Niger. 

There  were  on  an  average  in  most  counties  about 
half  as  many  ploughs  in  villenage  as  there  were  vil- 
leins ;  so  that,  roughly  speaking,  two  villeins,  as  in 

*  Unfortunatelj  the  lame  contracted  form  serrea  in  the  Sunrej  for 
both  earucata  and  caruea. 
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Ohap.  m.  the  Peterborough  manors,  seem  to  have  joined  at  each 
villein  plough,  which  thus  can  hardly  have  possessed 
more  than  4  oxen  in  its  team. 


III.   THE  FREE  TENANTS  ON  THE  LOBD'S  DEMESNE. 

In  the  Domesday  Survey  for  the  greater  part  of 
England  there  is  no  mention  of  free  tenants,  whether 
'  liberi  homines '  or  *  lU>ere  tenentes' 

Nor,  considering  the  extreme  completeness  of  the 
Survey,  is  it  easy  to  explain  their  absence  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  their  non-existence.^  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  throughout  those 


>  An  elaborate  argament  was 
raised  by  Archdeacon  Hale  in  the 
yaluable  introduction  to  the  Cam- 
den Society's  edition  of  the  DomM- 
day  of  St,  PauTs,  to  show  that  the 
yaluea  given  at  the  end  of  the  entry 
for  each  manor  in  the  Domesday 
Survey  consisted  of  the  rents  of  free 
tenants.  He  based  his  view  on  the 
fact  that  iu  two  cases  quoted  by 
him  the  amount  of  the  value  so 
given  was  exceeded  by  the  amount 
for  which  the  manor,  in  these  cases, 
was  let  '  ad  firmam ; '  and,  farther, 
npon  a  compaxison  of  the  Domesday 
values  of  the  manors  of  St.  Paul's 
with  the  recorded 'SummsB  dena- 
riorum'  in  1181,  and  'Tenants' 
rents'  in  122^.  But  the  figures 
given  are  probably  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  tiie  view  taken,  inasmuch 
as  though  the  latter  have  a  certain 
general  correspondence  with  the 
Domesday  values  in  almost  every 
case,  if  the  view  were  correct,  there 


must  have  been  a  foiling  off  in  the 
number  and  value  of  the  tenants' 
rents  between  the  two  periods. 
The  Ming  off  for  the  whole  of  the 
18  manors  must  have  been  in  this 
case  from  165/.  lOt.  T.B.X.,  and 
157/.  ld«.  4d.  T.B.W.,  of  Domeaday 
amounts,  to  112/.  Ids.  4d.  in  1181, 
and  128/.  lOi.  3d.  in  1222.  The 
true  reading  of  these  figures,  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  is  that  the 
amount  of  tenants^  rents  alone  at  the 
later  date  had  become  in  the  inter- 
val nearly  as  great  as  the  whoU 
value  of  tiie  manors  (including  the 
land  both  in  demesne  and  in  vil- 
lenage)  at  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
population,  and  especially  of  the 
class  of  free  tenants,  between  the 
eleventh  and  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  value  of  manors  is  given  in 
many  cases  in  the  Hundred  Rolls 
for  Oxfordshire  (including  demesne 
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counties  of  England  most  completely  under  Danish  Chap.  m. 
influence  there  were  plenty  of  liheri  homines  and  of  the  ub^ 
allied  class  of  sochmanni,  but  nowhere  else.     And  ^^a- 
that  these  two  classes  were  distinctly  and  exceptionally  ^^J^ 
Danish  there  is  evidence  in  a  passage  in  the  laws  of  districi 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  which   the  *  Manbote  in  ^"^* 
*  Danelaga '  is  given  separately  and  as  difierent  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  England,  viz.  *  de  vilano  et  soche- 
'  man  xii.  oras :  de  liberis  hominibus  iii.  marcas/  ^ 

That  the  existence  of  these  classes  in  a  manor  was 
local  and  quite  exceptional  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
place  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  classes 
of  tenants,  the  numbers  of  whom  were  to  be  recorded. 
They  are  placed  last  of  all,  even  after  the  *servi.* 
Inquiry  was  to  be  made,  ^  quot  viUani,  quot  cottarii, 
'  quot  servi,  quot  liberi  homines^  quot  sochemannV 
These  were  the  words  used  in  the  statement  of  the  in- 
quiry to  be  made  in  the  manors  of  the  monks  of  Ely, 


land  rents  and  senrioee),  and  the 
iiguiea  in  the  following  six  casea  in 
which  the  oomparison  is  complete 


show  a  large  lise  in  yalne,  as  might 
he  expected : 


DOMSSDAY  SUBYET 

HuHDBSD  Bolls 

Name                          Value 

£              £ 
P.  156  6.  Lineham     (t.r.e.)    12  modo  10 
P.157a.  HeoMtan           „        20     „     18 
P.  1686.  Eathoote           „          5^8 
P.168  6.  Fvlftbroo           „        16      „     16 
P.159a.  Ideberie           ,,        12      „    12 
P.1696.  CaniDgebam     ^        12     ,,     16 

£77      „£79 

P.  748.  Lynham 
P.  789.  Enneatan 
P.  780.  Estoot  . 
P.  744.  Folebiok 
P.784.  Iddebir. 
P.  788.  K^yngham 

Value 
£     «.   d. 
.    27    8    4 
.    88  19    2 
.    82    8    4 
.    28    7    7 
.    81  12  lOi 
.    87    4    2 

£195  15    6i 

It  18  thus  almost  certain  that  i  of  the  whole  manor  in  each  case, 
hoth  surveys  were  taken  on  the  I        ^  Ancimt  Latoi,  S^.,  of  Eng^ 
same  plan,  and  emhraoe  the  value  I  land^  Thorpe,  192. 
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Chap.  HI.  which  manors  lay  in  the  Danish  district ;  and  the  two 
last-mentioned  classes  were  added  out  of  order  at  the 
end  of  a  common  form,  to  meet  its  special  needs.^ 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  by  common  law 

(which  generally  represents  very  ancient  custom)  the 

existence  of  free  tenants  was  essential  to  the  Court 

Baron  of  a  manor.    Without  some  freemen,  according 

to  the  old  law  books,  it  could  not  be  held.*    And 

there  is  a  curious  instance,  in  the  Survey,  of  three 

sochmanni  being  lent  by  one  lord  to  another,  so  that 

he  might  hold  his  court.^ 

Homuui  This  being  so,  it  is  curious  and  important  to  notice 

of  ttlilK?  *t**  t^®  survey  of  the  manors  of  the  monks  of  Ely 

maw  and  ^^  ^  ^  taken  upon  the  oaths  of  the  sheriff  of  the 

men  of  the  couuty,  and  of  all  the  barons  and  of  their  Norman 

associates  {eorum  Frandgenarum)^  and  of  the  whole 

hundred   {tocius  centuriatus)^  the  priests,  prsepositi, 

and  six  villani  of  each  manor  {villa).^ 

The  sochmanni  and  liberi  homines  must  here  be 
included  either  among  the  '  Norman  associates '  or  the 
*  whole  hundred.' 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  liberi 
homines  and  sochmanni  were  of  Danish  or  Norman 
origin,  as  also  probably  was  the  Court  Baron  itself; 
whilst  in  those  districts  of  England  not  so  much  under 
Danish  or  Norman  influence,  the  demesne  lands  were 
not  let  out  until  a  later  period  to  permanent  freehold- 
ing  tenants.     Upon  the  lord's  demesne,  and  perhaps 


>  InquiiiHo  EUentiSf  L  ^d7  a, 

*  Ellis,  I  287. 

*  Ibid.  L  287,  note.    Domesdajf, 
L1086.     OrduueUe. 

«  Ellis,  i.  22.    See,  as  to  JFWm- 
cigeruBf  Laws  of  W,  Omq.  iii.  Noe. 


m.  and  IV.  Thorpe,  p.  211.  As 
to  the  'oenturiatns,'  see  (kq^itulare 
de  rms  Condi Magm,  s.  62— 'Quid 
de  liberis  hominilms  et  oentems.* 
MottUinenia  Qtrmamim  Siitmica, 
Hanover,  1881,  p.  89. 
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in  the  manorial  hall,  may  have  been  the  *  Francigence  ChapJEIL 
eorum '  belonging  to  the  *  Comitatus/  not  necessarily 
holders  of  land,  but  more  or  less  dependants  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  Out  of  the  Danish  district  nearly 
all  the  population  on  the  manor  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  tenants  in  villenage  or  slaves. 


rV.   THB  CLASSES  OP  TENANTS  IN  VILLENAGE. 

We  turn  now  to  the  tenants  in  villenage,  who 
formed  the  bulk  cf  the  population,  and  with  whom 
this  inquiry  has  most  to  do. 

The  terms  of  the  writ  ordering  the  survey  to  be 
made  on  the  Ely  manors  show  clearly  what  classes 
of  tenants  in  villenage  were  expected  to  be  found  on 
the  manors.    The  jury  were  to  inquire — 

(1)  Quot  villani. 

(2)  Quot  cotarii. 
(S)  Quot  servi. 

The  three  classes  of  tenants  in  villenage  actually 
mentioned  in  the  Survey  are  almost  universally  the — 

(1)  VUlani. 

(2)  Bordarii  [or  cottarii]. 

(3)  Servi. 

As   regards  the  servi,  the  map  will  show  that  TheeervL 
whilst  only  embracing  nine  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  England,  they  were  most  numerous  towards 
the  south-west  of  England,  less  and  less  numerous  as 
the  Danish  districts  were   approached,  and   absent 
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Chap.  III.  altogether  from  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  border- 
ing  districts. 

Even  when  most  numerous  they  were  hardly 
tenants  in  villenage.  They  seem  to  have  held  no 
land,  and  often  to  have  been  rather  household  thralls 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  than  tenants  in  any  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.^ 

Thus  the  real  tenants  in  villenage  were  confined 
mainly  to  the  two  classes  of  vUlani  and  bordarii,  or 
cottiers. 

The  cot-  Taking  the  bordarii  or  cottage  tenants  first,  the 

map  will  show  how  evenly  they  were  scattered  over 
the  whole  country.  They  embraced  32  per  cent. — 
roughly  one-third — of  the  whole  population  in  their 
number,  and  in  no  county  were  there  less  than  12  per 
cent,  of  them. 

ThsTiiiani.  But  the  viUant  were  evidently  at  the  date  of  the 
Survey,  and  at  the  earlier  date  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, as  they  were  afterwards,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  typical  tenants  in  villenage. 

They  were  at  the  date  of  the  Survey  even  more 
numerous  than  the  cottier  class  below  them.  They 
embraced  38  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  and^ 
except  where  partially  displaced  by  the  sochmanni  of 
the  Danish  district,  were  pretty  evenly  dispersed  all 
over  England.  Except  in  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  they 
were  seldom  less  than  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion.  And  if  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  they  were 
holders  of  virgates  and  half-virgates,  as  their  suc- 
cessors were  afterwards,  then  it  follows  that  they  held 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  land  of  England 

*  The    servi    are    mentioned  |  and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  the 
sometimes  as  on  the  lord's  demesne,  I  tenants  in  Tillena^. 
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in  their  holdings.    But  before  we  assume  this,  some  Chai\JI1 
proof  may  fairly  be  required  that  it  was  so.    In  the  same 
meantime  it  is  clear  that  the  classes  of  tenants  in  tenants  as 
viUenage  bore  the  same  names  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  *'^'''*^"- 
as  they  did  afterwards.     The  presumption  evidently 
is  that  they  held  similar  holdings. 


V.  THE  VILLANI  WERE  HOLDEBS  OF  VIBGATES,  ETC. 

The  compilers  of  the  Survey  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  describing  in  detail  the  character  of  the  holdings 
of  the  villani.  Whilst  recording  how  many  villani 
there  were  in  a  manor,  the  Domesday  Survey  does 
not,  like  the  Hundred  Bolls,  usually  go  on  to  state 
how  many  of  them  held  a  virgate  and  how  many  a 
hfdf-virgate  each. 

Still,  notwithstanding  this  general  silence  of  the  The  hold- 
Survey  on  this  point,  treating  the  matter  manor  by  "gj^^f  **** 
manor,  and  taking  for  example  the  Peterborough  ^^^'^ 

alf-vir- 
gates. 


manors,  it  might  be  inferred  almost  with  certainty  haif-v 
that  as  the  villani  of  the  Liber  Niger  in  1125  were 
holders  of  virgates  and  half-virgates,  so  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  before  them  must  also  have  held 
virgates  and  half-virgates  at  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey  and  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  And  such 
an  inference  would  be  strengthened  by  the  occasional 
use  in  the  Survey  of  the  terms  integri  villani^  and 
villani  dimidii^  answering  no  doubt  to  the  same 
terms,  and  to  the  pleni  virgarii  and  semi-virgarii  of 
the  Liber  Niger  and  the  Battle  Abbey  records. 


»  Survey,  i.  f.  252.  •  Ibid.  L  ff.  162, 168, 168  b,  262. 
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^^^'  ™-  That  the  land  was  really  held  at  the  date  of  the 
Survey  in  hides  and  virgates  may  also  be  gathered 
from  the  well-known  statement  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
that  *  ncBs  an  oelpig  hide  ne  an  gyrde  landes '  was 
omitted  from  the  Survey — a  statement  which  does  not 
mean  that  not  a  hide  nor  a  yard  of  land  was  omitted, 
but  not  a  hide  or  a  yard-land,  i.e.  a  virgate.^  So  that 
it  might  fairly  be  inferred  from  this  passage  that  the 
virgate  was  the  normal  or  typical  holding  of  the  vil- 
lanus,  and  this  inference  might  well  cover  the  whole 
area  of  the  Survey. 

But  there  is  more  direct  evidence  than  these 

general  inferences.     It  so  happens  that  there  are  a  few 

local  exceptions  to  the  general  silence  of  the  Survey 

as  regards  the  holdings  of  the  villani. 

ifisampiet         The  most  remarkable  exception  to  the  general 

^Mid^  reticence  occurs  in  the  survey  for  Middlesex,  the 

****  compilers  of  which  go  out  of  their  way  fortunately  to 

give  precisely  the  desired  information.   And  wherever 

they  do  so  the  holdings  are  found  to  be  in  the  now 

familiar  grades  of  hides,  half-hides,  virgates,  and  half- 

vii^ates. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples : — 


(F.I27a.)— JTmi. 

The 

priest 

holdi  1  hide. 

S  militee  hold  ^ 

hidee. 

2Til]aoi 

99     3 

„    [ue.  a  hide  each]. 

12 

» 

„   6 

„    [iLe.*  hide  each]. 

20 

99 

„   5 

n    [t.e.  \  hide  each,  on 

▼iigftte]. 

40 

99 

o   « 

„    [i^.  \  hide  each,  oi 

iviigate. 

16 

n 

„   2 

„    [».«.  i  hide  each,  oi 

•iviigate;. 

t  Suh  anno  MLXXXV.    Rolls  Edition,  hj  Thorpe,  i.  p.  863. 
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(F.  128a.)— Jn  Vma  M itdti  .XMma  8H.  Petn  {Weslmm^^ 

0  yiUani  each  of  a  viigate. 
lYilknuaofllude. 

0  Tillani  each  of  ^  Tiigate. 

1  ootariufl  of  6  acree. 
41  cotaiii  with  gardens. 

(F.  \2Bh.)^Htrmcd«9worde. 

1  miles  holds  2  hides. 

2  TiUani  hold  1  hide  each. 

2      „     of  1  hide  {ue.  ^  hide  each). 
14      yy    each  of  1  Tiiycate. 

6  hordarii  each  of  6  acres. 
7cotarii. 
Gsenri 
And  so  on  throughont  the  survey  for  the  county* 

As  might  be  expected,  most  of  the  villani  held 
virgates  and  half-virgates,  but  there  are  a  suflBcient 
number  of  cases  of  hides  and  half-hides  to  show  con- 
clusively the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  four  grades 
in  the  regular  hierarchy  of  villenage. 

Another  local  and  solitary  exception  occurs  in  the  ^^^  ^ 
record  for  Sawbridgeworthj  in  Hertfordshire.     The  in  Herts, 
holdings  in  this  case  were  as  follows : — 

(F.  iSQb.y-SoMx'Uworde. 

The  prsBpositns  holds  a  ^  hide. 

The  priest  holds  1  hide. 

14  yillani  hold  each  IJ  viigaie. 

85  yUlani  hold  each  ^  yiigatei  and  among  them 

1^  vizgate  with  9  acres,  paying  17«.  4^. 
46  hordarii  hold  each  8  acres. 
2  hordarii  hold  10  acres  (i,e,  6  acres  each). 
20  cotarii  hold  26  acres  (t.e.  among  them). 

A  few  other  exceptional  cases  occur  in  the  Liber 
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Chap.  iiL  EUensis.    The    abbey  had   three  manors  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  in  these  the  holdings  were  as  foflows : 

(P.  509-10.)— Iir  Obdwivsstbbu  Hundbsd. 

Hadam.     1  *  villanus  *  of  1  yirgate. 

18  '  yillani/  each  of  ^  yirgato. 
7 ^  cotarii  *  of  \  virgate  {ue.  together). 

IV  THB  TWO  HUNDBBDa  OF  BftiLJDBnTBB. 

Hatfidd,  18  'TiUani*  each  of  1  yiigate. 
The  priest  of  J  hide. 
4  ' homines'  of  4  hides  {i,e,  a  hide  each). 

Iv  Odbsbib  Hukdbbd. 

C^yUeueUa,    3  yiUani  of  ^  hide  (t .a.  1  virgate  each). 

10  yiUani  of  5  viigates  (t.0.  ^  virgate  each). 
9  hordarii  of  1  virgatd  {is  together). 
7sem. 

In  the  Fen  The  monks  of  Ely  also  had  several  manors  in  the 
"°  ^'  Fen  country,  but  the  holdings  in  this  district  seem  to 
have  been  peculiar.  Instead  of  being  *  each  of  a 
virgate/  or  *  each  of  a  half-virgate,'  they  are  '  each  of 
so  many  acres,'  as  was  also  found  to  be  the  case  in 
some  districts  of  Cambridgeshire  in  the  Hundred 
Eolls.  The  Fen  district  seems  to  have  had  its  own  local 
peculiarities,  both  in  the  eleventh  and  in  the  four- 
teenth centuries,  just  as  Kent  also  had.  But  here 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  villani  were 
classed  in  grades,  each  grade  with  equal  holdings. 

These  accidental  instances  in  the  Domesday  Survey 
in  which  the  required  information  is  given  are  nu- 
merous enough  to  make  it  clear  that  at  the  date  of 
the  Survey  the  holdings  of  the  villani  were  generally 
Uttdthe     hides,  half-hides,  virgates,   and  half-virgates.     The 
holding  of   virgate  or  yard-land  was  the  normal  holding,  as  it. was 
Unw.^      afterwards.    And  this  being  so,  it  may  reasonably  be 
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concluded  also  that  the  virgates  and  half-virgates  Ca^^i. 
were  themselves  what  they  were  afterwards — bundles 
of  strips  scattered  over  the  open  fields,  and  having 
some  connexion  not  yet  fully  explained,  but  clearly 
indicated,  with  the  number  of  oxen  allotted  to  their 
holders  or  contributed  by  them  to  the  manorial 
plough  team  of  eight  oxen. 


VI.  THE   HOLDINGS  OP  THE   BOEDARII  OE  COTnERST. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  in  the  Inqaisitio 
Eliensis  the  particulars  to  be  recorded  as  regards  the 
tenants  were — 

1.  Quot  villani. 

2.  Qviot  cottarii. 

3.  Quot  servi,  &c. 

And  that  with  few  exceptions  throughout  the 
Survey  the  three  classes  actually  found  in  the  Survey 
were — 

1.  Villani. 

2.  Bordariu 

3.  Servi. 

From  this  fact  alone  it  would  not  be  wrong  to 
conclude  that  to  a  great  extent  the  words  hordarii 
and  cottarii  were  interchangeable. 

This  inference  gains  much  weight  from  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  bordarii  as  well  as  cottarii  are 
found  even  in  the  Inqaisitio  Eliensis  itself.  The 
facts,  however,  when  collected  together  are   some- 
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Cottien 
and  bor> 


darii 
much  all] 


alike. 


what  curious,  as  a  reference  to  the  note  below  will 
show.^ 

In  a  few  cases  there  are  both  bordarii  and  cottarii 
mentioned,  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  distinct  classes.  But  in  most  cases  there 
are  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  classes  men- 
tioned, but  not  both.  Examining  their  holdings  there 
seems  to  be  no  difference  between  them. 

There  are  bordarii  holding  so  many  acres  each, 
generally /ve,  but  varying  sometimes  from  one  to  ten. 
There  are  cottarii  with  all  these  variations  of  holdings. 
There  are  *  bordarii  with  their  gardens,'  and  there  are 
likewise  *  cottarii  with  their  gardens.'  There  are  both 
bordarii  and  cottarii  who,  as  their  holdings  are  not 
described  at  all,  may,  for  anything  we  know,  have 
held  cottages  only,  and  no  land  or  gardens. 

Comparing  these  Cambridgeshire  examples  with 
those  in  Hertfordshire,  and  others  in  the  Domesday 
Survey  for  Middlesex,  we  may  conclude  that  for  all 


^  In  the  InqmsUio 
In  Cambridgeshire  are  as 
iii.  cot. 
iii.  bor. 
ii.  bor. 
iiii.  bor. 
yi.  bor. 
ii.  bor. 

ziiiL  bor.  de  •ois  ortis. 
ii.  bor. 
▼.  bor. 

T.  bor.  de  ▼.  acris. 
T.  bor.  de  ▼.  ac. 
Tii.  bor. 

iii.  bor.  de  iii.  ac. 
iiii.  bor. 

xii.  bor.  de  x.  ac.  quisque 
T.  bor. 


EliennB  the  ingtances 
foUowB : — 
iiii.  bor. 
yiii.  bor. 
iv.  bor. 
iiii.  bor. 

XV.  bor.  cum  sois  ortis. 
XV.  bor.  et  iii.  cot. 
X.  bor.  et  iii.  cot 
ix.  bor.  et  iiL  cot. 
xviii.  bor.  et  x.  cot. 
iii.  bor.  de  xv.  ac. 
(t.6.  5  a.  each), 
viii.  cot. 
iii.  cot.  de  ortis. 
iv.  qiDsq.  de  v.  ac. 
ii.  bor.  et  iv.  cot.  quisq. 
dex.a. 


of  bordarii  and  cottarii 

xii.  bor.  et  ix.  oot. 
ix.  oot  de  ortis  suis. 
viiL  oot 
L 

iiiL  oot 
viii.  cot 
ii.  oot 

viiL  oot  de  L  a. 
V.  cot 
iiii.  cot 

x.  cot  quisq.  del.  a. 
X.  cot. 
ix.  cot 
iiiL  oot 

vL  cot  et  iiii.  bor.  quisq. 
dev.a. 
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practical  purposes  the  bordarius  was  a  cottier — some-  ^^-  ^u. 
times  with  no  land,  sometimes  with  a  garden,  some- 
times  with  one  solitary  acre  strip  in  the  open  fields, 
sometimes  with  more,  even  up  to  10  acres,  but  that 
the  typical  bordarius  was  a  cottager  who  held,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  cottage,  5  acres  in  the  open  fields.  His 
was,  therefore,  a  subordinate  position  to  that  of  the 
villanus  proper  in  the  village  hierarchy,  and  he  dif- 
fered from  the  villanus  probably  most  clearly  in  this, 
that  he  put  no  oxen  into  the  village  plough  teams, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  common  ploughing. 

His  services  were  no  less  servile  than  those  of  the 
villanus,  but  of  a  more  trivial  kind.  He  was  above 
the  aervusj  or  slave,  but  his  was  the  class  which  most 
easily  would  slide  into  that  of  the  modern  labourer, 
and  in  which  the  servus  himself  in  his  turn  might  most 
easily  merge.  The  word  *  bordarius '  was  noticed  in  the  . 
Liber  Niger  of  Peterborough,  but  though  so  universal 
in  the  Domesday  Survey  it  soon  slipped  out  of  use  ; 
and  as  '  bord '  gave  place  to  ^  cottage '  in  the  common 
speech,  so  the  whole  class  below  the  villani  came  to 
be  known  as  cottagers. 


Vn.  THE  DOMESDAY  SURVEY  OP  THE  VILLA  OP 
WESTMINSTEB. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  test  the  value  of  the 
key  which  the  results  of  this  inquiry  have  put  into 
our  hand  by  applying  it  to  the  Domesday  description 
of  a  particular  manor. 

For  this   purpose  the  survey  of  the  manor  of 

H 
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Chap.  HI.  Westminster  may  be  chosen  as  one  of  great  national 
Surrey  of    and  historical  interest.     It  is  as  follows :  * — 

Westmin- 
ster. In  the  TiUa  where  is  situated  the  chunsh  of  St.  Peter  [tie.  the  abbey] 
the  abbot  of  the  same  place  holds  13^  hides  [t.«.  land  rated  at  so  mueh]. 
There  Is  land  for  11  plough  teams. 

To  the  demesne  belong  0  hides  and  1  virgate,  and  there  axe  4  plough 
teams. 

The  viUems  have  6  plough  teams,  and  one  more  might  be  made. 
There  are  9  Tillani  with  a  Tirgate  each. 
1  villanus  with  a  hide. 

0  Tillani  with  a  half-vixgate  each. 

1  cottier  with  5  acres. 

41  cottiers  rendering  a  shillbg  each  yearly  for  their  gardens. 

There  is  meadow  for  11  plough  teams, 
Pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  Tillage, 
Wood  for  100  pigs. 

There  are  25  houses  of  the  abbot's  soldiers  and  of  other  men,  who 
render  8«.  per  annum  or  10/.  in  all ;  when  he  receiTed  them,  the 
same ;  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  121, 

Thin  manor  was  and  is  in  the  demesne  of  the  Ohurch  of  St.  Peter  of 
Westminster. 

In  the  same  Tilla  Bainiardus  holds  8  hides  of  the  abbot  There  is 
land  for  2  plough  teams,  and  they  are  there,  in  demesne,  and  one 
cottier.  Wood  for  100  pigs.  Pasture  for  cattle.  Four  arpents 
of  Tineyard  newly  planted.  All  these  are  worth  60«. ;  when  he 
received  them,  209. ;  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  6/.  This  land 
belonged,  and  belongs,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter. 


manor. 


Theabbofs  It  ig  clear  from  this  description  that  the  village 
which  nestled  round  the  new  minster  just  completed 
by  Edward  the  Cbnfessor,  was  on  a  manor  of  the 
abbot.  It  consisted  of  25  houses  of  the  abbot's  im- 
mediate followers,  19  homesteads  of  villani,  42 
cottages  with  their  little  gardens,  and  one  of  them 
with  5  acres  of  land.  There  was  also  the  larger 
homestead  of  the  sub-manor  of  the  abbot's  under- 
tenant, with  a  single  cottage  and  a  vineyard  of  4  half- 
acres  newly  planted.  There  was  meadow  enough  by 
the  river  side  to  make  hay  for  the  herd  of  oxen 

*F.138ii. 
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belonging  to  the  dozen  plough  teams  of  the  village,  Chap^iii. 
and  pasture  for  them  and  other  cattle.  Further  round  The  open 
the  village  in  open  fields  were  about  1,000  acres  of 
arable  land  mostly  in  the  acre  strips,  lying  no  doubt 
in  their  shots  or  fiirlongs,  and  divided  by  green  turf 
balks  and  field-ways.  Lastly,  surrounding  the  whole 
on  the  land  side  were  the  woods  where  the  swineherd 
found  mast  for  the  200  pigs  of  the  place.  On  every 
one  of  these  points  we  have  the  certain  evidence  of 
flwom  eye-witnesses. 

And  so  with  little  variation  must  have  been  the  incidental 
<^ndition  of  things  in  all  material  points  twenty  years  *^^  ^^' 
earlier,*  when  King  Edward  lay  on  his  death-bed  and 
.  wandered  in  his  mind,  and  saw  in  his  delirium  two 
holy  monks  whom  he  remembered  in  Normandy,  who 
foretold  to  him  the  coming  disasters  to  the  realm, 
virhich  should  only  be  ended  when  '  the  green  tree, 
after  severance  fi:om  its  trunk  and  removal  for  the 
tspace  of  three  acres  {trium  jugerum  apaiio),  should 
return  to  its  parent  stem,  and  again  bear  leaf  and 
fruit  and  flower.'  It  may  be  that  the  delirious  king 
as  *  he  sat  up  in  bed '  dreamily  gazed  through  the 
window  of  his  chamber  upon  the  open  fields,  and 
the  turf  balks  dividing  the  acres.  The  green  tree 
may  have  been  suggested  to  his  mind  by  an  actual 
tree  growing  out  of  one  of  the  balks.  The  uneven 
glass  of  his  window-panes  would  be  just  as  likely  as  not 
as  he  rose  in  his  bed  to  sever  the  stem  from  the  root 
to  his  eye,  moving  it  apparently  three  acres'  breadth 
higher  up  the  open  field,  restoring  it  again  to  its  root 
as  he  sank  back  on  his  pillow.    The  very  delirium  of 

1  The  yalue  of  the  rentalB  had  |  village  had  not  inereased  in  the 
idecreaaed  since  T.E.E.,  so  that  the  I  interval. 

B  2 
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Further 

incidental 

•Yidenee. 


OiAP.  in.  the  dying  king  thus  becomes  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  when  we  know  that  all  round  were  the 
open  fields,  and  balks,  and  acres.  Without  this 
knowledge  even  the  learned  and  graphic  historian  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  can  make  nothing  of  the '  trium 
jugerum  spatio,*  and  casts  about  for  other  renderings 
instead  of  the  perfectly  intelligible  right  one.^ 

Once  more;  the  contemporary  biographer  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  with  the  accuracy  of  one  to 
whom  Westminster  was  no  doubt  famiUar,  tells  us 
that '  the  devout  king  destined  to  God  that  place,  both 
^  for  that  it  was  near  unto  the  famous  and  wealthy  city 

*  of  London,  and  also  had  a  pleasant  situation  ammigst 
^  fruitful  fields  lying  round  about  it^  with  the  principal 

*  river  running  hard  by,  bringing  in  from  all  parts  of 

*  the  world  great  variety  of  wares  and  merchandise  of 

*  all  sorts  to  the  city  adjoining ;  but  chiefly  for  the 

*  love  of  the  apostle,  whom  he  reverenced  with   a 

*  special  and  singular  affection.'  *  Even  the  delicate 
historical  insight  of  the  late  historian  of  the  abbey,  to 
whom  all  its  picturesque  surroundings  were  so  dear, 
failed  to  catch  the  fiill  meaning  of  this  passage.  Whilst 
referred  to  in  a  note  it  becomes  paraphrased  thus 
In  the  text : — ^  By  this  time  also  the  wilderness  of 

*  Thorney  was  cleared  ;  and  the  crowded  river  with 

*  its  green  meadows^  and  the  sunny  aspect  of  the  island, 

*  may  have  had  a  charm  for  the  king  whose  choice 

*  had  hitherto  lain  in  the  rustic  fields  of  Islip  and 

*  Windsor.'  •    Yes,  *  meadows  of  Thorney '  there  were. 


^  Freeman'a  Norman  Qmqued, 
Ui.  12. 

*  Oontemporary  Life  of  Edward 
the  Confefisor  in  the  Harleian  MSS,, 


pp.  980,986. 

'  MemoridU 
Ahbey,  p.  16. 


of    Wutmintter 
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on  which  the  oxen  of  a  dozen  plough  teams  were  Chaf^^iil 
grazing,  but  the  contemporary  writer's  ^  fruitful  fields 
lying  round  about  the  place '  were  the  1,000  acres  of 
com  land  of  which  Dean  Stanley  was  unconscious. 
No  blame  to  him,  for  what  economic  student  had 
sufficiently  understood  the  Domesday  Survey  to  tell 
him  that  every  virgate  of  the  villani  of  the  '  villa  ubi 
sedet  jEcclesia  JSancti  Petri '  was  a  bundle  of  strips  of 
arable  land  scattered  all  over  the  three  great  fields 
stretching  away  from  the  village,  and  the  river,  and 
the  *  meadows  of  Thomey '  for  a  mile  or  two  round  ? 


VIII.  THE  EXTENT  OP  THE  CULTIVATED  LAND  OP  ENGLAND, 
AND  HOW  MUCH  WAS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  YASD-LANDS  OP 
THE  VILLANI. 

Knowing  now  that  the  virgate  or  yard-land  was  the 
normal  holding  of  the  villanus,  though  some  villani 
held  hides  and  half-hides,  i.e.  more  virgates  than  one, 
and  others  half-virgates  ;  and  knowing  that  the 
normal  holding  of  the  villanus,  whether  called  a  yard- 
land  or  a  husband-land,  or  by  any  other  name,  was  a 
bundle  of  scattered  strips,  containing  normally  thirty 
acres  ;  and  knowing  also  the  number  of  villani  in  the 
several  counties  embraced  in  the  Survey,  it  becomes 
perfectly  possible  to  estimate,  roughly  no  doubt,  but 
with  remarkable  certainty,  the  total  area  contained  in 
their  holdings. 

The  total  number  of  villani  in  these  counties  was 
108,407.^  If  each  villanus  held  a  yard-land  or  virgate 
of  30  acres,  then  about  3,250,000  acres  were  con- 

'  See  EIli8*8  Introduction,  vol.  ii.p.  514. 
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Chap.  in>  tained  in  their  holdings.     The  number  of  villani 

Area  in      holding  half-virgates  was,  however,  probably  greater 

ofTiiiani.    than  the  number  holding  half- hides  and  hides;   so 

that  the  average  holding  would  perhaps  hardly  be 

equal  in  acreage  to  the  normal  holding  of  30  acres. 

Taking  the  average  holding  at  20  acres  instead  of  30,. 

we  should  probably  under-estimate  the  acreage.     It 

would  even  then  amount  to  2,168,000.     We  shall  be 

safe  if  we  say  that  the  villani  held  in  their  bundles  of 

strips  2\  millions  of  acres.* 

^in  We  must  add  the  holdings  of  the  82,000  bordarii 

ings  of       and  of  the  6,000  or  7,000  cottier  tenants.*    If  these 

cottiers,      i^gg^j,  holdings  averaged  three  acres  each,  we  must  add 

another  quarter  of  a  million  acres  for  them.     The 

total  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  can  thus  hardly 

be  an  over-estimate  of  the  acreage  of  the  arable 

strips  in  the  open  fields  held  by  the  villani  and 

bordarii  in  villenage.     What  proportion  did  this  bear 

to  the  whole  cultivated  area  of  these  counties  ? 

and  of  free        To  include  the  total  acreage  under  the  plough, 

the  holdings  of  the  sochmanni  and  liberi  homines  of 

the  Danish  district  must  be   added,   and   also  the 

arable  land  (ploughed  mainly  by  the  villani)  on  the 

lord's  demesne.     The  23,000  sochmanni^  can  hardly 

have  held  as  little  as  a  similar  number  of  villani — 

say  half  a  million  acres.     The  12,000  liberi  homines 

may  have  held  another  half-million.    And  one  or  two 

million  acres  can  hardly  be  an  excessive  estimate  for 

the  arable  portion  of  the  lord's  demesne. 

Putting  all  these  figures  together,  the  evidence  of 
the  Domesday  Survey  seems  therefore  to  show  that 

*  Ellis,  ii.  p.  611.  •  Id.  »  Ibid.  p.  614. 
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at  its  date  about  five  million  acres  were  under  the  Ch^p^jil 
plough,  i.e.  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  acreage  Totaitboot 
now  in  arable  cultivation  in  the  same  counties  of  a^ 
England.^  ^^^ 

This  is  not  mere  conjecture.  It  rests  upon  facts  J^^^^^^ 
recorded  in  detail  in  the  Survey  for  each  manoi 
upon  the  oath  of  the  villani  themselves ;  with  no 
chance  of  exaggeration,  because  upon  the  result  was 
to  be  founded  a  tax ;  with  little  chance  of  omission, 
because  the  men  of  the  hundred,  who  also  were  sworn, 
would  take  care  in  their  own  interests  that  one  place 
was  not  assessed  more  lightly  than  others.  The 
general  opinion  was  that '  not  a  single  hide  or  yard- 
land  was  omitted.' 

The  acreage  under  arable  cultivation  at  the  time 
of  the  Survey,  and  twenty  years  earlier  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  CJonfessor,  was  thus  really  very  large. 
And  the  villani  in  their  yard-lands  held  nearly  half  of 
it,  and  together  with  the  bordarii  fully  half  of  it,  in 
villenage.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  by  their 
services  they  tilled  the  greater  part  of  the  rest. 

This  was  the  economic  condition  in  which  England 
was  left  by  the  Saxons  as  the  result  of  the  500  years 
of  their  rule.  The  agriculture  of  England,  as  they  left 
it,  was  carried  on  under  the  open  field  system  by  village 
commimities  in  villenage.  It  was  under  the  system  TUiad  by 
of  Saxon  serfdom,  with  some  little  help  from  the  il^^, 
actual  slaves  on  the  lord's  demesne,  that  the  land  was 
tilled  throughout  ail  those  counties  which  the  Saxons 
had  thoroughly  conquered,  with  some  partial  excep- 

^  The  araUe  acreage  in  these  oountiea  in  1S79  was  about  twelve 
million  i 
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^^^^'  ™'  tion   as    regards    the  Danish    districts,  where    the 
sochmanni  and  liberi  homines  were  settled. 

This  is  the  solid  foundation  of  fact  firmly  vouched 
for  by  the  Domesday  Survey,  read  in  the  light  of 
the  evidence  leading  up  to  it. 

Prom  this  firm  basis  the  inquiry  must  proceed, 
carefully  following  the  same  lines  as  before— -working 
still  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — ^tracing  the 
open  field  system,  its  villani,  and  their  yard-lands  still 
farther  back  into  the  earlier  periods  of  Saxon  rule. 

The  question  to  be  answered  is,  how  far  back  into 
the  earlier  Saxon  times  the  open  field  system  and  its 
yard-lands  can  be  followed,  and  whether  the  serfdom 
connected  with  them  was  more  or  was  less  complete 
and  servile  in  its  character  in  the  earlier  than  in  the 
later  period. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

THE  OPBN  FIELD  SYSTEM  TRACED  IN  SAXON  TIMES 
^THE  SCATTERING  OF  THE  STRIPS  ORIGINATED  IN 
TBE  METHODS  OF  CO-ARATION. 


I.   THE  VILLAGE  FIELDS  UNDEB  SAXON  RULE  WEBE 
OPEN  FIELDS. 


Chap.  IV. 


Saxon 


We  have  leai^ned  from  a  long  line  of  evidence,  leading 
backwards  to  the  date  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  TtsxmoI 
that  the  community  in  villenage  fitted  into  the  open  fLMm^ 
field  system  as  a  snail  fits  into  a  shell.  Let  us  now, 
following  the  same  method,  and  beginning  again  with 
the  shell,  inquire  whether  its  distinctive  features  can 
be  traced  on  English  fields  in  early  Saxon  times  from 
the  date  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  of  Edward  the 
Cionfessor,  backwards. 

And  first  it  will  be  convenient  to  find  out  whether 
traces  can  be.  found  of  the  '  strips,'  and  the  *  ftirlongs,' 
*  headlands,'  clinches,'  'gored  acres,'  *  butts,'  and  odds 
and  ends  of  '  no-man's-land,'  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  wherever  the  open  fields  are  un- 
enclosed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  strips  upon  exami- 
nation were  found  to  be  acres  laid  out  for  ploughing 
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Chap.  IV.  qq  i\^q  Qp^n  fields.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  original 
actual  divisions,  from  the  general  dimensions  of  which 
the  statute  acre,  with  its  four  roods,  was  derived. 

In  the  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation 


Sazon 


of  the 
Gospels. 


tnnsUtion  of  the  Gospels  may  be  quoted  in  proof  that  the  fields 
round  a  Saxon  village  were  open  fields,  and  generally 
divided  into  acre  strips  in  the  tenth  century,  just  as 
the  vision  of  Piers  Ploumian  was  quoted  in  proof  that 
it  was  so  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Saxon  translator  of  the  story  of  the  disciples 
walking  through  the  corn-fields  describes  them  as 
walking  over  the  *  ceceras.' 

Obviously  the  translator's  notion  of  the  corn-fields 
round  a  village  was  that  of  the  open  fields  of  his  own 
country.  They  were  divided  into  *  acres,'  and  he  who 
walked  over  them  walked  over  the  *  acres.' 

But  by  far  the  best  evidence  occurs  in  the  multi- 
tudes of  charters,  from  the  eighth  century  down- 
wards, so  many  of  which  ai'e  contained  in  the  cartu- 
laries of  the  various  abbeys,  and  more  than  1,300  of 
which  are  collected  in  Kemble's  Codea  Diplomaticus. 

These  charters  are  generally  in  Latin.  They  most 
often  relate  to  the  grant  of  a  whole  manor  or  estate 
with  the  village  upon  it.  And  to  the  charters  is 
generally  added  in  Saxon  a  description  of  the  bound- 
aries as  known  to  the  inhabitants.  These  descriptions 
are  in  precisely  the  same  form  as  the  description  of 
the  boundaries  on  the  Hitchin  manor  rolls  as  pre- 
sented by  the  homage  in  1819.* 

The  boundary  is  always  described  as  starting  at 


In  Saxon 
eharters. 


^  The  boundaries  of  the  charters 
eontained  in  first  two  yolumes  of 
the  Codetx  Div,  are  collected  in  the 


Appendix  to  toI.  iii.     After  this 
they  are  given  with  the  charters. 
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some  well-known  point — perhaps  a  road  or  stream —  (^ap^. 
as  passing  on  from  it  to  some  other,  and  so  on,  from  in  the 
pomt  to  pomt,  till  the  startmg-place  is  reached  again. 
The  chance  of  finding  out  from  these  boundaries 
whether  they  contained  within  them  open  fields  lies 
simply  in  the  possibility  that  some  one  or  another  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  system  may  happen  to 
occur  at  the  edge  of  the  estate  or  township,  and  so  to 
be  mentioned  among  the  links  in  the  chain  of  objects 
making  up  the  boundary. 

The  fact  is  that  this  happens  very  often. 

By  way  of  example,  the  boundaries  of  Hordwell  Example 
in  Hampshire  may  be  taken.     They  are  appended  to  woi. 
a  charter  ^  by  which  King  Edward,  the  son  of  King 
Alfred,  gave  the  estate  to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon, 
and  they  are  as  follows  : — 

Mtim  de  Sordwella, 


An  Swinbroc  arest,  thsdt  up  of 
Swinebrooe  in  on  riscslffid,  of  thies 
riflcatodes  byge  foran  ongean  Hord- 
wyUea  weg,  thiet  andlang  thses 
weges  oth  hit  cymth  to  lecenhilde 
wege,  thonne  of  th»m  wege,  up  on 
thone  ealdan  wude  weg,  thonne  of 
thien  wude  waga  be  eastan  Telles* 
byrg  on  8dnne  garan,  thonne  of 
thsBin  garan  on  nadne  garsBoerythnt 
andlangs  thsBre  furh  to  anum  and- 
heafdom  to  anie  forierthe,  and  sio 
forierth  g»th  in  to  tham  lande, 
thanne  on  gerihte  to  tham  stane  on 
hricg  weg,  thanon  west  on  anne 
goran^  andlanges  thsere  furh  to 
anum  anheafdum,  thanon  of  dune 
on  fearnhylles  slsed,  thfldt  thanon  on 


On  Swinbroc  first,  thence  up 
from  Swinbroc  on  to  rush-elade, 
from  this  rush-elade's  corner  fore- 
against  Hoidwell-way,  thence  along 
this  way  until  it  comes  to  the 
Icknild  way,  then  from  these  ways 
upon  the  old  wood-way,  then  from 
that  wood-way  by  east  TeUesburg 
to  a  comer,  then  from  that  corner 
to  a  goreacre,  thence  along  its  fur- 
row to  the  head  of  a  heatUandf  and 
which  headland  goes  into  the  land, 
then  right  on  to  the  stone  on  ridge 
way,  then  on  west  to  a  gore  along 
the  furrow  to  its  head,  then  adown 
to  femhiUs  slade,  thence  on  a  Airrow 
in  the  acre  nearer  the  Unce,  then  on 
that  lince  at  femhills  slade  south- 


^  Hist.  Monasteriide  Abingdon^  toI.  i.  p.  57. 
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Chak  IV.  ane  furh  an  sacer  near  thnm  hlince, 
—  thonne  on  thet  hlinc  »t  fearn- 
hylles  fllfldde  suthewearde,  of  tbasm 
hlince  on  anon  heafde,  forth  thsdr 
on  ane  fnrh|  on  ane  stanrnwe, 
thanon  on  gerihte  on  hricgweg  thaet 
thanone  on  ane  garncer  on  anon 
heafde,  and  ae  garsBoer  in  on  th»t 
land,  thanone  andlanges  anre  furh 
oth  hitcjmth  to  anum  hyg,  thanone 
of  theem  hyge  forth  on  ane  furh  oth 
hit  cymth  to  anre  forierthe,  and  sio 
forierth  into  tham  lande,  thonne  on 
Icenhilde  weg  he  Telleshurh  weatan, 
thanone  north  ofer  Icenhilde  weg 
on  dean  wylle,  th»t  hthweres  ofer 
an  furlang  on  gerihte  on  an  selrhed 
on  hieghylles  hroces  hyge,  anlang 
th»B  brooes  oth  hit  cjmth  to  twam 
ganecer,  and  than  ganecerae  in  on 
thset  land,  thanon  on  ane  forierthe 
on  anon  heafde,  thanon  on  gerihte 
on  readan  dif  on  Swinbroc,  thonne 
andlang  thaea  hroces  on  tiuet  riac- 
alaed. 


ward  from  that  lince  to  its  head, 
forward  then  on  a  furrow  to  a 
stonerow,  then  right  on  to  the 
ridge-way,  thenoe  thereon  to  a  j^are^ 
acre  at  its  head,  the  goreacre  being 
within  that  land,  thenoe  along  a 
iurrow  till  it  comes  to  a  comer, 
thence  from  that  comer  forward  on 
a  furrow  till  it  comes  to  a  head- 
land, which  hea'lland  is  within  the 
land,  then  on  the  Ickenild  way  by 
Teileebuiig  west,  thence  north  over 
the  Ickenild  way  to  Sican-well, 
thence  .  .  .  OTer  a  furlong  right 
on  to  an  alde^-bed  at  hedgehiirs 
brook  coiner,  along  this  brook  till 
it  comes  to  two  goreaereSf  which 
goreacres  are  within  that  land, 
thenoe  on  a  headland  to  its  head, 
then  right  on  to  Reddifie  on  Swin- 
brook,  then  along  this  brook  on 
that  rush-slade. 


All  the 
marks  are 
found 


In  this  single  instance  there  is  mention  of  (teres  or 
strips,  of  gores  or  gored-acreSj  of  headlands^  of  fur- 
longs^ and  of  linches. 

Scores  of  similar  instances  might  be  given  from  the 
Abingdon  charters,  *  liber  de  Hyda,'  and  the  '  Codex 
Diplomaticus/  showing  that  the  boundaries  constantly 
make  mention  of  one  or  another  of  the  distinctive 
marks  by  which  the  open  field  system  may  be  recog- 
nised.^ 


lande,*  coocxiiL  'furlang^*  *  hlinces,' 
ccccxiv.    *nuar    hUncen,    C( 


^  Codex  Dip,  cdzxiL  *  grenan 
hixnc,'  ccdiii.  '  hlince»f  ccclxxrii. 
'ealde  gare  quod  indigenae  nane 
monnes  land  vocant'  (See  also 
dlxx. '  nane  mannee  land '),  occzcix. 
'furlang,*  ccccvii.  *forlang,^  *  heued  i  are  equally  numerous  in  the  Abing< 


ccccxiv.    *nuer    hlincen,*    ccoczvii, 

'forerth  akere,*  ooccxioii.  'fitrlangee,* 

ccccziz.  and  xx.  ^forgrthe,*  *  greats 

an  hlinces,^  and  so  on.    Instances 
11 2^x1.^  A  u:.^ 
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There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
fields  of  Saxon  manors  or  villages  were  open  fields 
divided  into  furlongs  and  strips,  and  having  their 
headlands  and  linches.  Even  the  little  odds  and 
ends  of  ^  no  man's  land '  are  incidentally  found  to 
have  their  place  in  the  Saxon  open  fields  1,000  years 
ago. 

But  how  far  back  can  these  Saxon  open  fields  be 
traced  ?  The  answer  is,  as  far  back  as  the  laws  of 
King  Ine  can  be  held  to  reach  into  the  past. 

These  laws  were  republished  by  King  Alfred  as 
*  The  Dooms  of  Ine,'  who  came  to  the  throne  in  a.d. 
688.  In  their  first  clause  they  claim  to  have  been 
recorded  by  King  Ine  with  the  counsel  and  teaching 
of  his  father  Cenred^  and  of  Hedde\  his  bishop  (who 
was  Bishop  of  Winchester  from  a.d.  676  to  705),  and 
of  Eorcenwoldy  his  bishop  (who  obtained  the  see  of 
London  in  675) ;  and  so,  if  genuine,  they  seem  to  re- 
present what  was 'Settled  customary  law  in  Wessex 
during  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century — ^the 
century  after  the  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of 
Wessex. 

In  these  laws  there  occurs  a  section  which  so 
clearly  refers  to  open  common  fields  divided  into 
acres,  and  to  common  meadows  also  divided  into 
strips  or  doles,  that  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
intelligible  and  reasonable  if  it  had  been  included 
word  for  word  in  the  record  of  the  customs  of  the 
Hitchin  manor  as  regards  the  three  common  fields 
and  the  green  commons  and  Lammas  land : — 

don  charten  and  those  of  the  Liber  259,  284,  816,  841,  404.  Liber  de 
de  JByda.  For  linces,  see  Hist.  Syda,  pp.  86, 103,  107,  176,  236. 
.15tVi^c;(m,i.pp.lll,147,168,188,    238. 


Chap.  IV. 


I.OOOyean 
ago. 
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Of  a  CeorUi  grass-tun  (fnsadow), 

(42)  If  ceorkhave  common  mea- 
dow or  other  land  divided  into  strips  ' 
to  fenoci  and  some  have  fenced 
their  strip,  some  have  not,  and  .  .  . 
[stray  cattle  (P)]  eat  their  common 
acres  or  grass,  let  those  go  who  own 
the  gap,  and  compensate  the  others 
who  have  fenced  their  strip.  •  •  . 


(xlii.)  Gip  ceoplaf  ytxi^'tMn 
hiebben  ^emsenne.  oj^l^e  oiSep 
jeb&l-lanb  to  c^anne.^  bebben 
fume  jerjmeb  hiopa  bel.  pime 
nnbban.^  .  .  .  etten  luopa  je- 
msenan  neepaf  oj^l^e  2^Pr»  2^^ 
)ni  ]>onne  )>e  ^  jeac  a^an.  'y 
Sebece[n]  )>axn  otSpuin  )>6  hiopa 
biil  2ec5rnebne.  .  •  . 

There  is  here  in  the  emallest  possible  compass  the 
most  complete  evidence  that  in  the  seventh  century 
the  fields  of  Wessex  were  common  open  fields,  the 
arable  being  divided  into  acres  and  the  meadows  into 
doles  ^;  and  as  the  system  is  incidentally  mentioned  as 
a  thing  existing  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  suddenly  or  recently  introduced.  The 
evidence  throws  it  back,  therefore,  at  least  to  the 
earliest  period  of  Saxon  rule. 


II.  THE   HOLDINGS  WERE   COMPOSED    OF   SCA1TEBED 
STRIPS. 

The  hold-         Let  US  next  ask  whether  there  axe  traces  of  the 

/^^nd    scattered  ownership — the  scattering  all  over  the  open 

ifordriands.  fi^j^jg  ^f  jijg  strips  iucludcd  in  the  holdings — ^which 

was  so  essential  a  characteristic  of  the  system ;  and, 

further,  whether  in  tracing  it  back  into  early  Saxon 


'  Laws  of  King  Ine.  Ancient 
Laws,  ^e,,  of  England,  Thorpe,  p. 
66. 

^  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Lammas  land  is  diTided  into  strips 
for  the  hay  crop.  In  the  Winslow 
EoUs,  in  the  list  of  strips  included 
in  the  virgate  of  John  Moldeson 
were  some  strips  or  doles  of  meadow 


—hence  ddS  and  geddl-land.  That 
gedal**land  m  open  fields  divided  into 
strips,  see  Mist,  Ahingdm  (p.  804), 
whex%  there  is  a  charter,  a.d.  961, 
making  a  grant  of  *  9  mansas '  and 
'  thas  nigon  bida  licggead  on  gemang 
othran  gedalrlande^  feldes  gemane 
and  mseda  gemane  and  yrfchhmd 
gemane.' 
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times  any  clue  to  its  original  meaning  and  intention  Chap^. 
can  be  found. 

First,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that,  when  the 
nature  and  incidents  of  the  holdings  are  examined 
hereafter,  it  will  be  found  that  throughout  the  period 
of  Saxon  rule,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
backward  to  the  date  of  the  laws  of  King  Ine,  300 
years  earlier,  the  holdings  were  mainly  the  same  as 
those  with  which  we  have  become  familiar,  viz.  hides^ 
half-hides,  and  yard-lands,  and  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, there  were  no  other  kinds  of  holdings  the  names 
of  which  are  mentioned. 

That  these  Saxon  hides  and  yard-lands  were  com-  Holdings 
posed  of  scattered  strips  in  the  open  fields,  as  they  ^^^red 
were  afterwards,  might  well  be  inferred  from  the  mere  *^^ 
fact  that  they  bore  the  same  names  as  those  used  after 
the  Conquest.    It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  same 
names  at  the  two  dates  meant  entirely  diflerent  things 
— if  the  virgate  or  yard-land  before  the  Conquest  was 
a  thing  wholly  different  from  what  it  was  after  it. 

But  there  is  other  evidence  than  the  mere  names 
of  the  holdings. 

There  is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  numerous 
Saxon  charters  of  all  periods,  which,  when  carefully 
considered,  can  hardly  have  any  other  explanation 
than  the  fact  that  the  holdings  were  composed  not  of 
contiguous  blocks  of  land,  but  of  scattered  strips. 

It  is  this — that  whatever  be  the  subject  of  the 
grant  made  by  the  charter,  i.e.  whether  it  be  a  whole 
manor  or  township  that  is  granted,  or  only  some  of 
the  holdings  in  it,  the  boundaries  appended  are  the 
boundaries  of  the  whole  manor  or  township.  No 
doubt  the  royal  gifts  to  the  monastic  houses  generally 
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Chap^v.  ^^  consist  of  whole  manors,  and  thus  the  boundaries 

Th«  boun-  in  most  cases  naturally  were  the  boundaries  of  the 

of  whole*'*  whole,  and  could  not  be  otherwise.     But  it  was  not 

manoii,      alwajs  SO.      Thus,   among  the  Abingdon  charters 

there  are  two  of  Edward  the  Martyr,  one  of  vii. 

hides  (cassatos),  in  ^  Cingestune,'  and  another  of  xiii. 

*  mansas '  in  *  Cyngestun,'  one  to  the  Church  of  St. 

Mary  at  Abingdon,  the  other  to  a  person  named 

j£lf8tan\^  and  to  both  charters  are  appended  the  same 

boundaries  in  substantially  the  same  words.     And 

these  are  the  boundaries  of  the  whole  township} 

There  can  hardly  be  any  other  explanation  of  this 
peculiarity  than  the  fact  that  the  holdings  were  not 
blocks  of  land,  the  boundaries  of  which  could  be 
easily  given,  but,  in  fact,  like  the  hides  and  virgates 
after  the  Conquest,  bundles  of  strips  scattered  over 
the  open  fields,  and  intermixed  with  strips  belonging 
to  other  holdings-  Indeed,  there  is  in  a  charter  of 
King  Ethelred  (a.d.  982)  among  the  Abingdon  series 
relating  to  five  hides  at  ^  Cheorletun^'  a  direct  confes- 
sion of  the  reason  why  in  this  case  all  boundaries 
are  omitted.  Instead  of  the  usual  boundaries  of  the 
whole  township  there  is  the  statement  that  the  estate 
is  *the  less  distinctly  defined  by  boundaries,  quia 
jugera  aUrinsecus  copulata  adjacent ' — because  the 
acres  are  intermixed.' 
^l^^wm  ^^  *^®  hypothesis  already  suggested  that  the  hides, 
shajret.  half-hides,  virgates,  and  bovates  were  the  shares  in  the 
results  of  the  ploughing  of  the  village  plough  teams 


»  Vol.  L  pp.  349-362, 

'  So  also  see  Codex  Diploma" 
tieu8,  dii.  and  dzvi..  and  ccccIztu. 
and  cecxxzT. 


*  Vol.  L  p.  384.  Oompaie  also 
the  boundaries  of  Drtltune, '  acer 
under  aeer,^  p.  248.  Also  the  same 
expression,  pp.  360  and  863. 
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— ^in  other  words,  the  number  of  strips  allotted  to  each  Chaf.  iv. 
holder  in  respect  of  the  oxen  contributed  by  him  to 
the  plough  team  of  eight  oxen — ^it  is  perfectly  natural 
that  in  a  grant  of  same  only  of  the  holdings  the 
boundaries  given  should  be  those  of  the  whole  town- 
ship, viz.  of  the  whole  area,  an  intermixed  share  in 
which  constituted  the  holding. 

There  is  another  fact,  which  has,  perhaps,  never  other  en- 
yet  been  explained,  but  which  is  neverthdess  per- 
fectly intelhgible  on  the  same  hypothesis. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  observed  in 
the  Winslow  example  of  a  virgate  a  certain  r^ular 
turn  or  rotation  in  the  order  of  the  strips  in  the  vir- 
gates — ^that  John  Moldeson's  strips  almost  always 
came  next  after  the  strips  of  one,  and  were  followed 
by  those  of  another,  particular  neighbour.  Now  this 
fact  strongly  suggests  that  originally  the  holdings  had 
not  always  and  permanently  consisted  of  the  same 
actual  strips,  but  that  once  upon  a  time  the  strips 
were  perhaps  allotted  afresh  each  year  in  the  plough- 
ing according  to  a  certain  order  of  rotation,  the  turn 
of  the  contributor  of  two  oxen  coming  twice  as  often 
as  that  of  the  contributor  of  one  ox,  and  so  making 
the  virgate  contain  twice  as  many  strips  as  the  bovate. 
This,  and  this  alone,  would  give  the  requisite  elas- 
ticity to  the  system  so  as  to  allow,  if  necessary,  of  the 
admission  of  new-comers  into  the  village  community, 
and  new  virgates  into  the  village  fields. 

So  long  as  the  hmits  of  the  land  were  not  reached 
a  fresh  tenant  would  rob  no  one  by  adding  his  oxen  to 
the  village  plough  teams,  and  receiving  in  regular  turn 
the  strips  allotted  in  the  ploughing  to  his  oxen.  In 
the  working  of  the  system  the  strips  of  a  new  holding 

I 
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Or^iv.  would  be  intermixed  with  the  others  by  a  perfectly 
natural  process. 

Now,  that  something  like  this  process  did  actually 
happen  in  Saxon  times  is  clear  from  the  way  in  which 
the  Church  was  provided  for  under  the  Saxon  laws. 
The  mode  In  the  light  which  is  given  by  the  knowledge  of 
titJiss  were  what  the  opcu  field  system  really  was,  there  is  nothing 
intrinsically  impossible  even  in  the  allied  but  doubt- 
ful donation  by  King  Ethelwulf  of  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  land  of  England  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  to 
the  Cihurch.  It  has  been  said  that  be  could  not  do 
it  except  on  the  royal  domains  without  robbing  the 
landowners  and  their  tenants  of  their  holdings.  It 
would  be  so  if  the  holdings  were  blocks.  But  there 
is  nothing  impossible  in  the  supposition  that  a  Saxon 
king  should  enact  a  law  that  every  tenth  strip 
ploughed  by  the  common  ploughs  throughout  the 
villages  of  England  should  be  devoted  to  the  Church. 
It  would  create  no  confusion  or  dislocation  anywhere. 
And  it  would  have  meant  just  the  same  thing  if 
Ethelwulf  had  enacted  that  every  tenth  virgate,  or 
every  tenth  holding,  efhould  be  devoted  to  the  Church. 
For  the  sum  of  every  tenth  strip  ploughed  by  the 
villagers,  when  the  strips  were  tied,  as  it  were,  to- 
gether into  the  bundles  called  virgates  or  hides,  would 
amount  to  every  tenth  virgate,  or  hide,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Nor  would  there  be  anything  strange  in 
his  fi*eeing  the  strips  thus  granted  to  the  Church  from 
all  secular  services.^ 

The  alleged  donation  may  be  spurious,  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  it  may  be  forgeries,  but  there  is 

^  See,  with  legud  to  this  dona-  lex.;  and  Stubbs'  Con^.  Hi^t,  L 
tion,  Kemble*s  SaxonM  in  England,  \  pp.  262-71. 
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nothing  impossible  or  unlikely  in  the  thing  itself.  o=^|^' 
And  the  very  fact  of  the  forgery  of  such  a  grant  is 
evidence  of  its  intrinsic  possibihty.  And,  whatever 
may  be  said  as  to  the  donation  of  Ethelwulf,  whether 
it  be  spurious  or  not,  there  are  other  proofs  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  afterwards  effected. 

In  No.  XXV.^  of  the  '  Excerptiones '  of  Archbishop  ^^^^^^ 
Egbert  (a.d.  735-766)  it  is  ordained  that  *  to  every  jatd-iandp 
*  church  shall  be  allotted  one  complete  holding 
'  (mansa),  and  that  this  shall  be  free  from  all  but 
'  ecclesiastical  services/  This  was  simply  putting  the 
priest  in  the  position  of  a  recognised  village  official, 
like  the  prcepositus  or  the  faber.  They  held  their  vir- 
gates  free  of  service,  and  perhaps  their  strips  were 
ploughed  by  the  common  ploughs  in  return  for  their 
services  without  their  contributing  oxen  to  the 
manorial  plough  team.  The  Domesday  Survey  proves 
that,  in  a  great  number  of  instances  at  least,  room 
had  in  fact  been  made  in  the  village  community  for 
the  priest  and  his  virgate} 

The  following  passages  in  the  Saxon  laws  also  Tith«tekan 
show  that  for  some  time,  at  all  events,  the  tithes  were  <.«.  ««wy 
actually  taken,  not  in  the  shape  of  every  tenth  sheaf,  *^  '^^^' 
but  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  plan  suggested  by 
the  spurious  grant  of  Ethelwulf,  by  every  tenth  strip 
being  set  aside  for  the  Church  in  the  ploughing. 

In  the  laws  of  King  Ethebed^  (a.d.  978-1016) 


>  Thorpe,  p.  828.  'Item— 
Ut  onicaique  ttcclesiaB  vel  una 
mansa  Integra  absque  alio  aervitio 
adtribuatnr,  etpreebiteri  in  eia  con- 
stituti  non  de  decimis,  neqne  de  ob- 
lataomboB  fidelium,  nee  de  domibos, 
neqne  de  atriis  vel  ortis  juxta  sbc- 
deeiam  positia,  neque  de  pneseripta 


manaa,  aliquod  servitium  faciant 
prieter  scclesiasticum ;  et  si  aliquid 
amplias  habuerint,  inde  senioribus 
8018  secandom  patries  morem^  de- 
bitnm  aervitiam  impendent.' 

*  See  especially  the  Sarrey 
Middlesex,  a^  supra  pp.  92-05. 

»  Thorpe,p.  146. 


i2 
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OnAF^.  there  is  a  command  that  every  Christian  man  shall 

*  pay  his  tithe  justly,  always  as  the  phugh  traverses 

*  the  tenth  «  ascerr  * 


Vn.  Snb  pice  cpift^npa 
manna  j^bpilc.  ^  he  hif  Dpdi- 
tene  hif  ceotSunje.  &  fp^  f e6 
pilh  )K)ne  teoSan  »cep  jeji. 
pihtlice  jelAfte.be  Ijobef  miltre.^ 


And  be  it  known  to  every 
Ohriadan  man  that  he  pay  to  his 
lord  his  tithe  rightly  always  ob  the 
plough  traverses  the  tenth  acre,  on 
peril  of  Qod's  mercy. . 


And  we  command,  that  every 
man  .  .  .  give  his  churchshat  and 
joat  tithe, .  .  .  that  is,  ae  the  plough 
travenes  the  tenth  acre. 


Further,  in  a  Latin  law  of  King  Ethelred  there  is 
the  following  direction : — 

Et  prseijnmus,  ut  omnia  homo 

*  •  .  det  cyricsceattum  et  rectam 
decimam  suam,  .  .  .  boo  est,  dent 
aiatnim  peragrabit  decimam  ac- 
ram.' 

And  that  this  applied  to  land  in  villenage  as  well 
as  to  land  in  demesne  is  clear  from  a  still  earlier  law 
of  King  Edgar  (a.d.  959,  975) :  *  That  every  tithe  be 

*  rendered  to  the  old  minster  to  which  the  district 

*  belongs,  and  that  it  be  then  so  paid  both  from  a 

*  thane^s  inrland  and  from  geneat-landy  so  as  the  plough 

*  traverses  it' 


1.  These  then  are  first:  that 
God's  churches  be  entitled  to  every 
right ;  and  that  every  tithe  be  ren- 
dered to  the  old  minster  to  which 
the  district  beloDgs ;  and  that  it  be 
then  so  paid,  both  from  a  thane's 
inrland,  ajid  from  geneat4and,  so  ae 
the  plough  travenee  U, 


1.  D»c  rynbon  )H>nne  sspejT. 
•JJEobef  cypican  fjm  »lcef  pibtef 
Jr^tSe.  "]  man  a^fp®  ®^c®  ^o~ 
t^iinje  to  ^am  ealban  mjujrpe 
J>e  reo  bypner  to-bypt5.  "}  f  f^ 
yonne  rpa  jelep;.  8B2;6ep  je  op 
)>epief  in-lanbe  %e  op  jeneac- 
lanbe.  pP*  FP*  ^^^^  F^o  P^  X®' 
^anje.* 

There  is  very  little  reference  in  the  Domesday 
Survey  to  the  churches  and  their  tithes,  but  there 
happens  to  be  one  entry  at  least  in  which  there  seems 

*  Thorpe,  p.  146.  the  plough  traverses  it.*    Thorpe, 

'  Ibid,  p.  144.    So  also  in  the    p.  166. 
Laws  of  Cnut,  <  The  tenth  acre  as  '  Ibid.  p.  111. 
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to  be  a  clear  reference  to  this  practice  of  the  tithes  Ckap^. 
bemg  taken  in  actual  strips  and  acres.     It  relates  to  Acreaoi 
the  church  at  Wallop^  in  Hampshire  (the  place  from  Domesday 
which  the  family  name  of  the  Earls  of  Portsmouth  is  ®'^*^* 
derived),  and  it  states  that  *  to  the  church  there  per- 
'  tains  one  hide,  also  half  of  the  tithes  of  the  manor, 
^  also  the  whole  kirkshot.    And  of  the  tithes  of  the 

*  villani  xlvi.  pence  and  half  of  the  acres.    There  is  in 

*  addition  a  little  church  to  which  pertain  viii.  acres 

*  of  the  tithes:  ^ 

It  may  be  taken  then  as  certain  that  the  holdings 
in  villenage  in  the  open  fields  of  the  Saxon  ^  hams  * 
and  '  tuns  '  were  composed,  like  the  virgate  of  John 
Moldeson,  in  the  manor  of  Winslow,  centuries  after- 
wards, of  strips  scattered,  one  in  this  furlong  and 
another  in  that,  all  over  the  village  fields ;  and  it  may 
be  taken  as  already  almost  certain  that  the  scattering 
of  the  strips  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  order 
in  which  the  strips  were  allotted  in  respect  of  the 
oxen  contributed  to  the  village  plough  teams. 


III.   THE  OPEN  FIELD  SYSTEM   OF    CO-ARATION  DESCRIBED 
IN  THE  ANCIENT   LAWS  OF  WALES. 

The  law  that  every  tenth  strip  as  it  was  traversed  strips 
by  the  plough  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the  tithe  is  5!Sf^^er  of 
certainly  the  clearest  hint  that  has  yet  been  discovered  «>*»^o^ 
of  the  perhaps   annual  redistribution  of  the  strips 
among  the  holdings  in  a  certain  order  of  rotation, 

*  D.  i.  88  h,    Wallope  (Hants).  ;  '  nonun  XLVI.  denarii  et  medietas 
'  Ibi  SBccleeia  cui  pertinet  una  hida  |  '  agrornm.' 

'et  medietas    decimie  manerii    et         'IbieetadhuciBCcle8iola,adquam 
<  totom  Girsety  et  de  decima  villa*  ! '  pertinent  viii.  acne  de  dedma.' 
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^^^'^'  though  it  is  possible  of  course  that  a  redistribution 
being  once  made,  to  make  room  for  the  acres  set 
apart  for  the  tithe,  the  same  strips  might  always 
thereafter  be  assigned  to  the  tithe  and  to  each  parti- 
cular yard-land  year  after  year  without  alteration. 

What  is  still  wanted  to  lift  the  explanation  already 
offered  of  the  connexion  of  the  grades  of  holdings  in 
the  open  fields  and  the  scattering  of  the  strips  in 
each  holding,  with  the  team  of  8  oxen,  out  of  the 
region  of  hypothesis  into  that  of  ascertained  fact  is 
the  discovery  if  possible  somewhere  actually  at  work  of 
the  system  of  common  ploughing  with  eight  oxen,  and 
Hccorfing    the  assignment  of  the  strips  in  respect  of  the  oxen  to 
contii-***^"  their  several  owners.     Were  it  possible  to  watch  such 
^^^^       an  example  of  the  actual  process  going  on,  there  pro- 
bably would  be  disclosed  by  some  Uttle  detail  of  its 
working  the  reason  and  method  of  the  scattering  of 
the  strips,  and  of  the  order  of  rotation  in  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  allotted. 

Now  it  happens  that  such  an  instance  is  at  hand, 
affording  every  opportunity  for  examination  under 
Thesystom  the  most  favourable  circumstanccs  possible.   We  find 
under  the    it  in  the  aucicut  Welsh  laws,  representing  to  a  large 
i^w"of      extent  ancient  Welsh  traditions  collected  and  codified 
Wales.       yjj^  ^}^Q  tenth  century,  but  somewhat  modified  after- 
wards, and  coming  down  to  us  in  a  text  of  the  four- 
teenth century.     In  these  laws  is  much  trustworthy 
evidence  from  which  might  be  drawn  a  very  graphic 
picture  of  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the 
unconquered  Welsh  people,  at  a  time  parallel  to  the 
centuries  of  Saxon  rule  in  England.     And  amongst 
other  things  fortunately  there  is  an  almost  perfect 
picture  of  the  method  of  ploughing.    Nor  is  it  too 
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mucli  to  say  that  in  this  picture  we  have  a  key  which   c^^^^^. 
completely  fits  the  lock,  and  explains  the  riddle  of 
the  English  open  field  system. 

For  the  ancient  Welsh  laws  describe  a  simple  form 
of  the  open  field  system  at  an  earlier  stage  than  that 
in  which  we  have  yet  seen  it — ^at  a  time,  in  fact,  when 
it  was  a  living  system  at  work,  and  everything  about 
it  had  a  present  and  obvious  meaning,  and  its  details 
were  consistent  and  intelligible. 

Let  us  examine  this  Welsh  evidence. 

Precisely  as  the  modem  statute  acre  had  its  origin  '^^  ^^^^ 

^  ^        «rw8,  or 

in  the  Saxon  cBcer^  which  was  an  actual  division  of  the  acre  stnpt 

fields,  so  that  the  Saxon  ceceraa  were  the  strips  divided 

by  balks — the  selianes — of  the  open  field  system  ;  so 

the  modem  Welsh  word  for  acre  as  a  quantity  of  land 

is  ^  en/7,'  and  the  same  word  in  its  ancient  meaning  in 

the  Welsh  laws  was  the  actual  strip  in  the  open  fields. 

This  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt    by   the  fact  that 

its  measurements  are  carefully  given  over  and  over 

again,  and  that  it  was  divided  firom  its  neighbours  by  DiTided  bj 

an  unploughed  balk  of  turf  two  furrows  wide.^ 

The  Welsh  laws  describe  the  primitive  way  in 
which  the  erw  was  to  be  measured.  In  one  province 
this  was  to  be  done  by  a  man  holding  a  rod  of  a  cer-  ?^***^ 
tain  length  and  stretching  it  on  both  sides  of  him  to 
fix  the  width,  while  the  length  is  to  be  a  certain  mul- 
tiple of  its  breadth.*  In  other  provinces  of  Wales  the 
width  was  to  be  fixed  by  a  rod  equal  in  length  to  the 


^  (5)  The  breadth  of  a  boundary 
(Jin)  between  two  trevd,  if  it  be  of 
hndj  18  a  fathom  and  a  half.  •  •  . 

(7)  Between  two  erwa,  two 
furrows  (Ancient  Law$,  ^c,  of 
Wale$,  p.  378).     'The   boundary 


(teryyn)  between  two  erwa,  two 
furrows,  and  that  is  called  a  balk 
(synachy    (P.  525.) 

'  Ancient  Laws:  Venedotian 
Code,  pp.  81  and  90.  Leges  WaU 
lica,  p.  831. 
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Chap.^.  long  yoke  used  in  ploughing  with  four  oxen  abreast.^ 
The  erw  thus  ascertained  closely  resembled  in  shape 
the  English  strips,  though  it  varied  in  size  in  different 
districts,  and  was  less  than  the  modem  acre  in  its 
contents. 

Next  there  was,  according  to  the  Welsh  laws,  a 
certain  regulated  rotation  of  ownership  in  the  erws 
'  <i8  they  were  traversed  by  the  plough^  resulting  from  a 
well-ordered  system  of  co-operative  ploughing.  In 
the  Venedotian  Code  especially  are  elaborate  rules 
as  to  the  '  cyvar '  or  ciharatiany  and  these  expose  the 
system  in  its  ancient  form  actually  at  work,  with  great 
vividness  of  detail. 

The  chief  of  these  rules  are  given  below,^  from 


^  Ancient  Laws,  p.  268  {Dime- 
tian  Coele);  p.874  {OwmUim  Code). 

^  Ancient Lawit^AdS.    {Vene- 
dotian Code.) 
XXIV.  CfCo^moffBthigtreate. 

1.  Whoever  shall' engage  in  oo- 
tillage  with  another,  it  is  right  for 
them  to  give  surety  for  perform- 
ftnoe,  and  mutually  join  hands; 
and,  after  they  have  done  that^  to 
keep  it  until  the  tye  he  completed : 
the  tye  is  twelve  erws. 

3.  The  measure  of  the  erW|  has 
it  not  been  before  set  forth  P 

8.  The  first  erw  belongs  to  the 
ploughman ;  the  second  to  the 
irons ;  the  third  to  the  exterior  sod 
ox;  the  fourth  to  the  exterior 
sward  ox,  lest  the  yoke  should  be 
broken ;  and  the  fifth  to  the  driver: 
and  so  the  erws  are  appropriated, 
from  best  to  best,  to  the  oxen, 
thence  onward,  unless  the  yoke  be 
stopped  between  them,  unto  the 
last ;  and  after  that  the  plough  erw, 


which  is  called    the   plough-bote 
cyvar ;  and  that  once  in  the  year 

10.  Every  one  is  to  bring  his 
requisites  to  the  ploughing,  whether 
ox,  or  irons,  or  other  things  per- 
taining to  him;  and  after  every- 
thing is  brought  to  them,  the 
ploughman  and  the  driver  are  to 
keep  the  whole  safely,  and  use 
them  as  well  as  they  would  their 
own. 

The  driver  is  to  yoke  in  the 
oxen  carefully,  so  that  they  be  not 
too  tight,  nor  too  loose ;  and  drive 
them  so  as  not  to  break  their 
hearts:  and  if  damage  happen  to 
them  on  that  occasion,  he  is  to 
make  it  good ;  or  else  swear  that 
he  used  them  not  worse  than  his 
own. 

12.  The  ploughman  is  not  to 
pay  for  the  oxen,  unless  they  be 
bruised  by  him ;  and  if  he  bruise 
either  one  or  the  whole,  let  him  pay. 
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which  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  co-tillage  the  team,  CharIv. 
as  in  England  and  Scotland,  was  assumed  to  be  of  Team  of 
eight  oxen.     And  those  who  join  in  co-ploughing  Sthe" 
must  bring  a  proper  contribution,  whether  oxen  or  "*^*®"- 
plough  irons,  handing  them  over  during  the  common 
ploughing  to  the  charge  of  the  common  ploughman 
and  the  driver,  who  together  are  bound  to  keep  and 
use  everything  as  well  as  they  would  do  their  own, 
till,  the  co-ploughing  being  done,  the  owners  take  their 
own  property  away. 

So  the  common  ploughing  was  arranged.  But 
how  was  the  produce  of  the  partnership  to  be  divided  ? 
This,  too,  is  settled  by  the  law,  representing  no 
doubt  immemorial  custom.  The  first  erw  ploughed  Botationin 
was  to  go  to  the  ploughman,  the  second  to  the  irons,  coiding  to 
the  third  to  the  outside  sod  ox,  the  fourth  to  the  out- 
side sward  ox,  the  fifth  to  the  driver,  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  to  the  other 
six  oxen  in  order  of  worth ;  and  lastly,  the  twelfth  was 
the  plough  erw,  for  ploughbote,  i.e.  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  woodwork  of  the  plough ;  and  so,  it  is 
stated,  ^  the  tie  of  12  erws  was  completed.'    Further^ 


theozAD. 


or  exonerate  hiiuBelf.  The  plough- 
man is  to  aasiBt  the  driver  in  yoking 
the  oxen ;  hot  he  is  to  loosen  only 
the  two  short-yoked. 

18.  After  the  co-tiUage  shall  be 
completed,  every  one  is  to  take  his 
requisites  with  him  home. 


16.  If  there  should  be  a  dispute 
about  bad  tillage  between  two  co- 
tillers,  let  the  erw  of  the  plough- 
man be  examined  as  to  the  depth, 
length,  and  breadth  of  the  fiuTow, 


and  let  every  one's  be  completed 

alike. 

•  •        •        .        • 

38.  Whoever  ahall  own  the 
irons  is  to  keep  them  in  order,  that 
the  ploughman  and  driver  be  not 
impeded ;  and  they  are  to  have  no 
assistance. 

The  driver  is  to  furnish  the 
bows  of  the  yokes  vidth  wythes; 
and,  if  it  be  a  long  team,  the  smaU 
rings,  and  pegs  of  the  bows. 

See  also  Owmttian  Code,^  864; 
and  the  Leget  WalUee,  p.  801. 
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^^^^'  ^^'  if  any  dispute  should  arise  between  the  co-tillers  as 
to  the  fairness  of  the  ploughing,  the  common-sense 
rule  was  to  be  followed  that  the  erw  which  fell  to  the 
ploughman  should  be  examined  as  to  the  depth, 
length,  and  breadth  of  the  furrows  and  every  one's 
erw  must  be  ploughed  equally  well. 

Here,  then,  in  the  Welsh  laws  is  the  clearest  evi- 
dence not  only  of  the  division  of  the  common  fields 
by  turf  balks  two  furrows  wide  into  the  long  narrow 
strips  called  erwa^  or  acres,  and  roughly  corresponding 
in  shape,  though  not  in  area,  with  those  on  English 
fields,  but  also  of  the  very  rules  and  methods  by 
which  their  size  and  shape,  as  well  as  the  order  of 
their  ownership,  were  fixed  in  Wales. 
It  !■  the  And  this  order  in  the  allotment  of  the  erws  turns 

diviiioiiof  out  to  be  an  ingenious  system  for  equitably  dividing 
Sf*cSSi^  year  by  year  the  produce  of  the  co-operative  ploughing 
^^  between  the  contributors  to  it. 

Now,  without  entering  at  present  into  the  question 
of  its  connexion  with   the  tribal   system  in  Wales^ 
which  will  require  careful  consideration  hereafter, 
several  interesting  and  usefiil  flashes  of  light  may  be 
drawn  from  this  glimpse  into  the  methods  and  rules 
of  the  ancient  Welsh  system  of  co-operative  plough- 
ing. 
The  BIB©  of        In  the  first  place,  ancient  Welsh  ploughing  was 
neoeasitatee  evidently  uot  like  the  classical  ploughing  of  the  sunny 
^^"^    south,  a  mere  scratching  of  the  ground  with  a  light 
plough,  which  one  or  two  horses  or  oxen  could  draw- 
In  the  Welsh  laws  a  team  of  eight  oxen,  as  already  said^ 
is  assumed  to  be  necessary.     And  hence  the  necessity 
of  co-operative  ploughing.     The  plough  was  evidently 
heavy  and  the  ploughing  deep,  just  as  was  the  case  in 
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the  twelfth  century,  and  probably  from  still  earlier  to  Chap^. 
quite  modern  times  in  Scotland,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  plough  was  of  the  same  heavy  kind,  and  the 
team  of  eight  or  of  twelve  oxen.  And  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that  the  Welsh,  like  the  Scotch  oxen  in 
modem  times,  were  driven  four  abreast,  i.e.  yoked 
four  to  a  yoke.  So  that,  as  already  suggested,  the 
plough  was  aptly  described  by  the  monks  in  their 
mediaeval  Latin  as  a  ^  caruca,'  and  the  ploughed  land 
as  a  ^carucate.' 

But  the  most  interesting  point  about  the  ancient  «nd  the 
Welsh  co-operative  ploughing  was  the  fact  that  the  witTthe 
key  to  a  share  in  the  produce  was  the  contribution  of  ^^^ 
one  or  more  oxen  to  the  team.  He  who  contributed 
one  ox  was  entitled  to  one  erw  in  the  twelve.  He 
who  contributed  two  oxen  was  entitled  to  two  erws. 
He  who  contributed  a  whole  yoke  of  four  oxen  would 
receive  four  erws,  while  only  the  oio7ier  of  the  full  team 
of  eight  oxen  could  possibly  do  without  the  co-operar 
tion  of  others  in  ploughing.  Surely  this  Welsh  evi- 
dence satisfactorily  verifies  the  hypothesis  already 
suggested  by  the  term  bavate,  and  by  the  allotment 
of  two  oxen  as  outfit  to  the  yard-land  or  virgate,  and 
by  the  taking  of  tithes  in  the  shape  of  every  tenth 
strip  as  it  was  traversed  by  the  plough,  and  lastly  by 
the  order  of  rotation  in  the  strips  disclosed  by  the 
Winslow  example. 

It  explains  how  the  possession  of  the  oxen  came 
to  be  in  Saxon,  as  probably  in  still  earlier  British  or 
Roman  times,  the  key  to  the  position  of  the  holder, 
and  his  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  village  com- 
munity. And  it  points  to  the  Saxon  system  of  hides 
and  yard-lands  having  possibly  sprung  naturally  out 
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Chap.  IV. 


Hence  the 
d-land 
aioe  a 

bondleof 

scattered 

utripa. 


of  pre-existing  British  or  Boman  arrangements,  rather 
than  as  having  been  a  purely  Saxon  importation. 

It  also  suggests  a  ready  explanation  of  how  when 
the  common  tillage  died  out,  and  the  strips  included  in 
a  hide,  yard-land,  or  virgate,  instead  of  varjring  with 
each  year's  arrangements  of  the  plough  teams,  became 
occupied  by  the  villein  tenant  year  after  year  in  per- 
manent possession,  there  would  naturally  be  left,  as  a 
survival  of  the  ancient  system,  that  now  meaningless 
and  inconvenient  scattering  of  the  strips  forming  a 
holding  all  over  the  open  fields  which  in  modem 
times  so  incensed  Arthur  Young,  and  made  the  En- 
closure Acts  necessary. 

There  is,  lastly,  another  point  in  which  the  Welsh 
laws  of  co-aration  suggest  a  clue  to  the  reason  and 
origin  of  a  widely  spread  trait  of  the  open  field 
system.  Why  were  the  strips  in  the  open  field  system 
uniformly  so  small  ?  The  acre  or  erw  was  obviously 
a  furrow -long  for  the  convenience  of  the  ploughing. 
But  what  fixed  its  breadth  and  its  area  ?  This,  too,  is 
^®^P  explained.  According  to  the  Welsh  laws  it  was  the 
ploughing,  measure  of  a  day's  co-ploughing.  This  is  clear  ft'om 
two  passages  in  the  laws  where  it  is  called  a  ^  cyvar^ 
or  a  *  co-ploughing.'  *  And  it  would  seem  that  a  day's 
ploughing  ended  at  midday,  because  in  the  legal 
description  of  a  complete  ox  it  is  required  to  plough 
only  to  midday.*  The  Gallic  word  for  the  acre  or 
strip,  ^joumely  in  the  Latin  of  the  monks  ^jumalis,'Bjid 


^  Ancient  Lawi,  8^.y  p.  150,  Ven^ 
dotian  Code,  The  worth  of '  winter 
tilth  of  a  cyvar  two  legal  pence ; ' 
and  80  p.  286,  Dimetian  Code. 

P.  168.  <  The  plougherw,  which 


is  called  the  ploughbot  cjvar.' 

P.  864,  Qwentum  Code.  'The 
worth  of  one  day*8  ploughing  is 
two  legal  pence/ 

*  Ancient  Lotos,  ^c,  p.  18i. 
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sometimes  diumalisy^  also  points  to  a  day's  ploughing ;  ^°^-  ^^' 
while  the  German  word  *  morgen '  for  the  same  strips 
in  the  German  open  fields  still  more  clearly  points  to 
a  day's  work  which  ended,  like  the  Welsh  *  cyvar/  at 
noon. 

^  See  Da  Cange  under  '  DiunudU,'  who  quotes  a  ptasage  of  a.d.  704. 
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CHAPTER  V* 

MANORS  AND  SERFDOM  UNDER  SAXON  RULE. 

I.   THE  SAXON  *  HAMS '  AND  *  TUNS '  WERE  ICANOBS  WITH 
VILLAGE  GOMMUNITIBS  IN  SERFDOM  UPON  THEM. 

Chap.  V.  Having  DOW  ascertained  that  the  open  field  system 
was  prevalent  during  Saxon,  and  probably  pre- 
Saxon  times,  we  have  next  to  inquire  whether  the 

*  hams '  and  '  tuns  *  to  which  the  common  fields  be- 
longed were  manors — i.e,  estates  with  a  village  com- 
munity in  serfdom  upon  them— or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  there  once  dwelt  within  them  a  free  village 
community  holding  their  yard-lands  by  freehold  or 
allodial  tenure. 

Let  us  at  once  dismiss  from  the  question  the  word 

*  manor.'  It  was  the  name  generally  used  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  for  a  thing  described  in  the  Survey 
as  already  existing  at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. The  estate  called  a  manor  was  certainly  as 
much  a  Saxon  institution  under  the  Confessor  as  it 
was  a  Norman  one  afterwards. 

The  Domesday  book  itself  does  not  always  adhere 
to  this  single  word  ^ manor'  throughout  its  pages. 
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The  word  manerium  gives  place  in  the  Exeter  Survey  Chak  v. 
to  the  word  villa  for  the  whole  manor,  and  mansio  for 
the  manor-house  ;  and  the  same  words,  villa  and 
mansio^  are  also  used  in  the  instructions  ^  given  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Inguisitio  Eliensia.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  then,  that  what  was  called  a  manor  or 
villa^  both  in  the  west  and  in  the  east  of  England,  was 
in  fact  the  estate  of  a  lord  with  a  village  community 
in  villenage  upon  it. 

In  the  Boldon  Book  also  the  word  villa  is  used 
instead  of  manor. 

So  in  Saxon  documents  the  whole  manor  or  estate 
was  called  by  various  names,  generally  *  ham '  or 
^tun: 

In  King  Alfred's  will*  estates  in  the  south-east  of  ???«,. 

^  Alfreds 

England,  including  the  villages  upon  them,  which  by  win 
Norman  scribes  would  have  been  called  manors,  are 
described  as  hams  (the  ham  at  such  a  place).  In  the 
old  English  version  of  the  will  given  in  the  *  liber  de 
Hyda '  ^  the  word  *  iwune '  is  used  to  translate  ^  ham,' 
and  in  the  Latin  version  the  word  *  villa.'* 

In  the  Saxon  translation  of  the  parable  of  the  Fianbieof 
prodigal  son,  the  country  estate  of  the  citizen — the  ^1 2>n. '" 
*  burh'Sittenden  man ' — to  which  the  prodigal  was  sent 
to  feed  swine,  and  where  he  starved  upon  the  *  bean- 
cods  '  that  the  swine  did  eat,  was  the  citizen's  *  tune.'  • 

So  that  the  *  hams '  and  '  tuns '  of  Saxon  times 
were  in  fact  commonly  private  estates  with  villages 
upon  them,  i.e.  manors. 

This  fact  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  series  of  Saxon 


t  t  —  mUaniuniuscujugquevilkB, 
Deinde  quomodo  vocatur  mofuio* 
<f.  4d7). 


*  Liber  de  Hyda,  p.  68. 

»  Id.  p.  68.  *  Id.  p.  72. 

»  Luke  XV.  16. 
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Ch^^v.  charters  from  first  to  last.  They  generally,  as  already 
Granto  of  said,  Contain  grants  of  whole  manors  in  this  sense,  in- 
maDo».  eluding  the  villages  upon  them,  with  all  the  village 
fields,  pastures,  meadows,  &c.,  embraced  within  the 
boundaries  given.  And  these  boundaries  are  the 
boundaries  of  the  whole  viUage  or  township  —i.e.  of  the 
whole  estate. 

Further,  a  careful  examination  of  Anglo-Saxon 
documents  will  show  that  the  Saxon  manors,  not  only 
at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  shown  by 
the  Domesday  Survey,  but  also  long  previously,  were 
divided  into  the  land  of  the  lord's  demesne  and  the  land 
in  villenage,  though  the  Norman  phraseology  was  not 
Saxon  yet  used.  The  lord  of  the  manor  was  a  thane  or 
'  hlaford'  The  demesne  land  was  the  thane's  inland. 
All  classes  of  villeins  were  called  geneats.  The  land  in 
villenage  was  the  geneat-land^  or  the  gesettes-land^  or 
sometimes  the  gafoUland.  And  further,  this  geneat-^ 
or  gesetteS',  or  gafoUland  was  composed,  like  the  later 
land  in  villenage,  of  hides  and  yard-lands,  whilst  the 
villein  tenants  of  it,  as  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  were 
divided  mainly  into  two  classes:  (1)  the  ^^6ur«  (villani 
proper),  or  holders  of  yard-lands ;  and  (2)  the  cottiers 
with  their  smaller  holdings.  Beneath  these  two  classes 
of  holders  of  geneat  land  were  the  theows  or  slaves, 
answering  to  the  servi  of  the  Survey.  Lastly,  there 
is  clear  evidence  that  this  was  so  as  early  as  the 
date  of  the  laws  of  King  Lie,  which  claim  to  repre- 
sent the  customs  of  the  seventh  century. 

To  the  proof  of  these  points  attention  must  now 
be  directed. 
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II.   THE  EBCTITUDINBS  SINGULABUM  PEKSONABUM,  Chap.  V. 

In  order  to  make  these  points  clear,  attention  must 
be  turned  to  a  remarkable  document,  the  Saxon  ver- 
sion of  which  dates  probably  from  the  tenth,  and  the 
Latin  translation  from  the  twelfth  century.^ 

It  is  entitled  the  *  Rectitudines  Singvlarum  Person-  '^®  *^*^ 
arum^  which  may  be  translated  '  the  services  due  from  tenth 

•  cenniiT. 

vanous  persons. 

It  commences  with  two  general  sections,  the  first 
relating  to  the  services  of  the  ^  thane^  and  the  second 
to  those  of  the  *  geneat' 


DeceNes  lxcu. 

Dejenef  laju  if  ^ 
he  17  hif  boo-pihcef 
pyp6e.  ■]  J  he  tJpeo 
Sine  op  hif  lanbe  bo. 
fypb-ffepelb.  3  buph- 
bioce  "3  bp^c-jepeopc. 
€ac  Of  manejum  Ian- 
bum  mape  lanb-pihc 
apijx  CO  cjDijer  je- 
banne.  fpilceif  beop* 
heje  CO  cynijef  hame. 
■]  fcopp  CO  ppitJ-fcipe. 
-]  fse-peapb.  -]  heapob- 
peapb.  ■]  p^ib-peapb. 
flelmef-peoh.  3  cypic- 
fceac.  "3  mflenije 
o6epeii]ifclicet$in2;c  !• 


TAINI  LEX. 

Taizd  lex  est,  nt  sit 
dignus  rectdtadine 
teBtamenti  sui,  et  ut 
ita  faciat  pro  terra 
sua,  scilicety  ezpedi- 
tionem,  bnrh-botam  et 
brig-botam.  Et  de 
multis  terris  majns 
landirectum  exurgit 
ad  bannum  regis,  Bio- 
ut  est  deorhege  ad 
mansionein  regiam  et 
Boeorpum  inhosticmn, 
et  custodiajn  mariB 
et  capitis,  et  pacis,  et 
elmei^eoh,  id  est  pe- 
ctmia  elemosine  et 
diicsceatnmy  et  alie 
res  multimode. 


THANirS  LAW. 

The  tham*8  law 
is  that  he  he  worthy 
of  his  boc-rights, 
and  that  he  do  three 
things  for  his  land^ 
fyrd-fsereld,  burh- 
bot,  and  brig-bot. 
Also  from  m<my 
lamds  more  Umd-ser- 
vioes  are  due  tU  the 
hin^s  hann,  as  deer- 
hedging  ai  the  hinges 
bam,  amd  apparel 
for  the  gtutrd,  and 
sea-ward  and  bead- 
ward  and  fyrd-ward 
and  alnndTee  arul 
kirkshot,  and  many 
other  WMrious  things. 


Thane's 
ser  rices. 


^  See  Ancient  Laws  and  Insti- 
tutes of  England,  Thorpe,  p.  18^. 
ThiB  document  was  the  Bubject  of  a 


Bpeeial   treatiBe   by 
Leo,  Halle,  1842. 


Dr.  Heinrich 
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Geneat'fl 
or  villein's 
semces. 


Cottier's 
servicos. 


neNexTes  riht. 

Eeneac-fiihc  if  mif- 
clic  be  t$am  iSe  on 
lanbe  p:»nc.  On  pi- 
mon  he  fceal  lanb- 
japol  ryllan  -}  jajif- 
fpyn  on  jeape.  "j  fii- 
ban  "}  auepian  "j  labe 
Iseban.  pypcan  "^  hla- 
popb  peopmian.  ^  pi- 
pan  ^  mapan.  beop- 
beje  heapan.  "-j  paece 
halban.  b^han.  3 
buph  he^epan  nrj^e 
papan  co  cune  peccan. 
cypic-pceac  p^lian  ;) 
aelmer-peoh.  heapob- 
peapbe  healban  -} 
hopp-peapbe.  aepen- 
bian.  pyp  ppa  nj'p. 
ppa  hpybep  ppa  him 
in  on  co-C8ect$  :• 


VILLANI  RECTUM. 

Yillani  rectum  est 
varium  et  multiplex, 
secundum  quod  in 
terra  statutum  est. 
In  quibusdam  terris 
debet  dai'e  landga- 
blum  et  gflBrsspin,  id 
est,  porcum  herbagii, 
et  equitare  vel  ave- 
riare,  et  summagium 
ducere,  operari,  et  do- 
minum  suum  firmare, 
metere  et  falcare,  de- 
orhege  oedere,  et  sta- 
bilitatem  obserTare, 
edificare  et  circum- 
sepire,  novam  faram 
adduoereyoixicsoeatum 
dare  et  almesfeoh,  id 
est,  pecuniam  elemo- 
sine,  heafod-wardam 
custodire  et  horswar- 
dam,  in  nundum  ire, 
longe  vel  prope,  quo- 
cunque  dicetur  eL 


GENEATS  SER. 
VICES. 

The  geneat's  ser- 
vices are  various  as 
on  the  land  is  fixed. 
On  some  he  shall 
pay  land-gafol  atid 
grass-swine  yearly^ 
and  ride  J  and  carry  ^ 
and  lead  loads ; 
work  arid  support 
his  lord,  and  reap 
and  mowj  cut  deer- 
hedge  and  keep  it 
up,  build,  and  hedge 
the  burh,  make  new 
roads  for  the  tun: 
pay  kirk  shot  and 
almsfee :  keep  head- 
ward  ofnd  horse- 
ward:  go  errands 
far  or  near  wher- 
ever he  is  directed* 


Then  follow  what  really  are  sub-sections  of  the 
latter  clause,  and  they  describe  the  services  of  the 
various  classes  of  geneats ;  first  of  the  cottiers. 


KOT-SeTLKN  RIHT. 

Koce-peclan  piht. 
be  t$am  5e  on  lanbe 
ptenc.  On  piimon  he 
pceal  selce  GOon-bsje 
opep  iesL]ieY  yyjir^  hiy 
lapopbe  pypcan.  o5t$ 
•III.  bajap  aelcpe  pu- 
can   on   heeppepc 


COTSETLE   RECTUM. 

Ootsetle  rectum  est 
juxta  quod  in  terra 
oonstitutumest.  Apud 
quosdam  debet  omni 
die  Lune  per  anni 
spatium  operari  do- 
mino Buo,  et  tribus 
diebus  unaquaque 
septimana  in  Augusto. 
Apud  quosdam  opera- 
tur  per  totum  Augus- 
tum,    omni    die,    et 


COTTIER'S  SER- 
VICES. 

The  cottier^s  ser- 
vices are  what  on 
the  land  is  fixed. 
On  some  he  shall 
each  Monday  m  the 
year  work  for  his 
lord,  a/nd  three  days 
a  week  in  harvest. 
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KOT-fieXLKN  RIHT. 


COTSETLE    RECTUM. 

unam  acram  avene 
metit  pro  diumale 
opere.  Et  habeat  gar- 
bam  suam  quam  pro- 
positus vel  minister 
domini  dabit  ei.  Non 
dabit  landgablum. 
Debet  habere  quinque 
acras  ad  perhaben- 
dum,  plus  si  oonsue- 
tudo  sit  ibi,  et  parum 
nimis  est  si  minus 
sit  quod  deservit,quia 
sepiuB  est  operi  illius. 
Det  super  beorSpe- 
nig  in  sancto  die 
Jovis,  sicut  omnis  li- 
ber faoere  debet,  et 
adquietet  inland  do- 
mini sui,  si  submo- 
nitio  fiat  de  sewarde, 
id  est  de  cnstodia 
maris,  vel  de  regis 
deorbege,  et  ceteris 
rebus  que  sue  men- 
sure  sunt  ;  et  det 
suum  cyricsceatum  in 
festo  Sci  Martini. 


COTTIER'S  SER- 
VICES. 


Chap.  V. 


ne  t5eapF  he  lanb-japol 
ryllan.  pim  je-by- 
piat$  [.v.]  SBcepar  co 
liabbanne.  mape  ^^p 
hic  on  lanbe  tSeap  j^. 
*3  CO  lycel  hic  bitS  beo 
hic  a  laBffe.  pop^an 
hi)*  peopc  fceal  beon 
oFC-paBbe.  rylle  hij* 
heoptS-pseni;  on  hal- 
^an  Dunpep  bae;-  eal 
fpa  eblcan  ppijean 
men  jeb^etJ.  ■)  pe- 
pije  hip  hlapopbef  m- 
ianb.  pF  ^>"^  >"<^ 
beobe.  sec  pe-peapbe  -3 
ABC  cjrnijerbeop-heje. 
3  flee  rpilcan  tSmjan 
rpilc  hip  niaet$  pjr.  3 
pylle  hip  cj'pic-pceac 
CO  ODapcinup  mcep- 
panl* 

Then  the  services  of  the  gehur  or  holder  of  a 
yard-land  are  described  as  follows : — 


He  <mghi  not  to 
pay  land-gafol.  He 
otight  to  have  five 
acres  in  hie  holding, 
more  if  it  he  the 
custom  on  the  land, 
and  too  little  it  ia  if 
it  he  Use:  hecauee 
his  work  is  often 
required.  He  pays 
hearth-penny  on 
Holy  Thursdfvy,  as 
pertains  to  every 
freeman,  and  de- 
fends his  lorcPs  in- 
Icmd,  if  he  is  re- 
quired, from  sea- 
ward and  from 
hinges  deer-hedge, 
and  from  sv^h  things 
as  heJU  his  degree. 
And  he  pays  his  kirk- 
shot  at  Martinmcu. 


neBURes  ceRiHTe. 

Hrebup-^epihca  pyn 
cniphce.  jehpap  hy 
pyn  hepjfi.  jehpap  eac 
mebeme.  on  pumen 
lanbe  ip  f  he  pceal 
pypcan  co  pic-peopce 
.11.  bajap.  ppilc  peopc 
ppilc  him  man  csc6 
opep  jeapep  pyppc. 
aelcpe  pucan.  "}  on 
hseppepc  .111  bajap  co 


GEBURI  CONSUE- 
TUDINES. 

Geburi  consuetu- 
dines  inveniuntur 
maltimode,  et  ubi 
sunt  onerose  et  ubi 
sunt  leviores  aut  me- 
die.  In  quibusdam 
terris  operatur  opus 
septimane,  11.  dies, 
sic  opus  sicut  ei  dice- 
tur  per  anni  spatium, 
omni  septimana;  et 
K  3 


GEBUR'S  SER. 
VICES. 

The  Oehur*s  ser-  Gebui^s 
vices  are  various,  in  eernces. 
some  places  hea/vy, 
in  others  moderate. 
On  some  kmd  he 
m/ust  work  at  week- 
work  two  days  at 
such  work  as  he  is 
required  through  the 
year  every  week, 
and  at  harvest  three 
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Week- 
work. 


Gafol. 


Bene- 

work. 


Gafol- 
yrth. 


DeBUBes  neRiHTe. 

pic-peopce.  -|  op  Can- 

belmieffe  €^  Gaprpan 

.III.  pp  he  apepatS  ne 

t^pp  he    p^can  <$a 

hpile  6e  hip  hopp  uce 

bi<$.     pe  fceal  pyllan 

on  GDichaelep  miefpe- 

bseij  .z.  japol-p.  3  on 

GOapcinuf  mepp^-bK; 

•zziii.  p^pa  bepep. 

3.  II.  henpujelap.  on 

€apcpan     an     ^eonj 

pceap.  oSSe  .ii.  p.  3 

he    pceal    licjan    op 

GOapcinup  maBppan  ot$ 

€ap:pan  mz  hlapopbep 

palbe.  ppa  ope  ppa  him 

co-be^eiS.   3  op  6ani 

aroan  ^  man  spepc 

epe5     06    GDapcinup 

maeppan      he      pceal 

aelcpe  pucan  epian  .i. 

8scep.  3   paeban    p^lp 

f  paeb  on  hlapopbep 

bepne.  co-eacan  tSam 

•III.  aecepap  to  bene. 

-^  .11.   CO  5«pp-yjit5e. 

jyp  he  mapan  jaeppep 

belSyppetSonne  eapnije 

[epije  ?]  tep  ppa  him 

man      tSapije.       pip 

^auol-^tSe  .ui.  lecepap 

epije  T  pape  op  hip 

ajanum  bepne.  -}  pylle 

hip  heopS-pfenij.  cpe- 

jen   3  cpejen   peban 

fenne      heabop-hunb. 

T  eelc  jebup  pylle  .vi. 

hlapap  t$am    m-ppane 

Sonne  he  hipheopbe 

to    maep-tene    bpipe. 

On  t$am  p^lpum  lanbe 

t$e    tSeop    psben    on- 

pcsencjebupe  jeb^eS 

f  him  man  co  lanb- 


GEBURI  CONSUE- 
TUDINE8. 

in  Anguato  iii.  diea 
pro  aeptimanali  opera- 
tione,  et  a  festo  Can- 
delanim  ad  usque 
Paflcha  III.  Si  ave- 
riat,  non  oogitur  ope- 
rari  quamdiu  equus 
ejus  foria  moratur. 
Dare  debet  in  festo 
Sci  Michaelia  x.  d.  de 

Sablo,  et  Sci  Martini 
ie  XXIII.,  et  aeste^ 
rium  ordei,  et  11.  gal- 
linas.  Ad  Pascha  i. 
ovem   juvenem     vel 

II.  d.  £t  jacebit  a 
festo  Sci  Martini 
usque  ad  Pascha  ad 
faldam  domini  aui, 
quotiens  ei  pertinebit. 
Et  a  termino  quo 
primitus  arabitur 
usque  ad  festum  Sci 
Martini  arabit  una- 
quaque  septimana  i. 
acram,  et  ipaeparabit 
semen  domini  sui  in 
horreo.  Ad  hoc  iii. 
acras  precum,  et  duaa 
de  herbagio.  Si  plus 
indigeat  herbagio,  ainr 
bit  proinde  sicut  ei 
permittatur.  De  ara- 
tura  gabli  sui  arabit 

III.  acras,  et  semina- 
bit  de  horreo  suo  et 
dabit  suum  heoriSpe- 
nig;  et  duo  et  duo 
pascant  unum  moloe- 
sum.  Et  omnia  ge- 
burua  det  vi.  panes 
porcario  curie  quando 
gregem  suum  minabit 
in  pastinagium.  In 
ipsa    terra    ubi    hoc 


GEBUR'S  SBIiU 
VICES. 

dayifor  week- work, 
cmd  from  Candle- 
maa  to  Easter  three. 
Jf  he  do  carrying 
he  hoe  not  to  work 
iohUe  hie  horee  ie 
out.  He  ehaUpay 
on  Michaelmas  Day 
X.  ga/ol-pence,  and 
on  Martinmas  Day 
xxiiL  sesters  of  bar* 
ley  and  ttoo  hens; 
(U  Easter  a  young 
sheep  or  two  pence  ; 
amd  he  shall  Ue 
from  Martinmas  to 
Easter  at  his  lord^s 
fold  as  often  as  he 
is  told.  And  from 
the  time  thai  tfiey 
first  plough  to  Mar- 
tiwmas  he  shall  each 
week  plough  one 
acrej  and  prepare 
himself  the  seed  in 
his  lord^s  bam.  Also 
iii.  acres  bene-work, 
and  iL  to  grass- 
yrth.  J[f  he  needs 
more  grass  then  he 
ploughs  for  it  as 
he  is  allowed.  For 
his  gafol-yrth  he 
ploughs  iii.  acres, 
and  sows  it  from 
his  own  bam.  And 
he  pays  his  hearth- 
penny.  Two  and 
two  feed  one  hound, 
and  each  gebur  gives 
vL  loa^^es  to  the 
swineherd  when  he 
drives  his  herd  to 
mast.  On  that  land 
where    this    custom 
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ceBURes  ceRiHTe. 

fecene  j^lle  •ii.  oxan 
3  .1.  cu.  3  .vi  pceap. 
;)  .VII.  ecepaf  jepi- 
pene    on    hif    |;ypb6 

jeap  ealle  ]cepihcu  Se 
him  co-jebypijean.  3 
rylle  him  man  col  co 
hif  peopce  3  anbla- 
nian  co  hif  hufe. 
Donne  him  popS-fitS 
jebypije  j^mc  hij- 
hlappbtSaef  be  kepe  !• 


^eo\  lanb-la^u 
[xsnc  on  puman 
lanbe.  jehpap  hic  if  f  pa 
ic  ep  cyttt  hepijpe  jeh- 
pap  eac  leohcpe.  pop- 
<$Hm  ealle  lanb-pba  ne 
1*511  jelice.  On  pimen 
lanbe  jebup  pceal 
fyllan  hunij-jafol.  on 
f iiman  mece-^aFoi.  on 
fuman  ealu  -  jfi^ol, 
pebepeiSe  fcifiehealbe 
f  he  pice  k  hpaec 
ealb  lanb-paeben  fy. 
1  hpaec  <$eobe  tSeap  *. 


G£BUKI  OOKSU£. 
TUDINES. 

consuetudoataty  moris 
est  ut  ad  terram  aasU 
dendam  dentnr  ei  ii. 
boyea  et  i.  yacca,  et 
yi.  oyesy  et  yii.  acre 
seminate,  in  sua  vun 
gata  terra.  Poet  il- 
ium    ftnniiTn       faciat 

omnes  rectitudines 
que  ad  enm  attinent ; 
et  committantur  ei 
tela  ad  opua  aaam  et 
snppellez  ad  domom 
Buam.  Si  mortem 
obeat^  rehabeat  do- 
minns  sans  omnia* 

Haac  oonsuetudo 
stat  in  quibnadam 
loda,  et  alicnbi  est, 
dcut  prediximua,  gra- 
vior,  et  alicubi  levior ; 
qoia  omnium  terra- 
rum  instituta  non 
snntequalia.  In  qui- 
busdam  locis  gebur 
dabit  hunigablom,  in 
quibuadam  met^;a- 
blum,  in  quibuadam 
ealagablum.  Videat 
qui  scyram  tenet,  ut 
semper  sdat  que  sit 
antiqna  terrarom  in- 
stitution yel  populi 
oonsuetudo. 


holds  it  pertains  to 
ths  gebur  thai  he 
ehaU  home  given  to 
him  for  hie  outfit  iL  Outfit  of 
099011  €md  i.  eow  <md  two  oxen 
yL  eheep,  and  yii  ^'^" 
aeree  eown  on  his 
yard-land.  Where- 
fore after  that  year 
he  must  perform  aU 
services  which  per- 
tain to  him.  And 
he  must  have  given 
to  him  tools  for  his 
work,  and  fUensils 
Jor  his  house.  Then 
whenhedies  his  lord 
takes  iHuk  what  he 
leaves. 

This  land-law 
holds  onsomelandSf 
but  here  and  there^ 
as  I  home  said^  it  is 
heavier  or  lighter  Jor 
aU  land  services  are 
not  alike.  On  some 
land  the  gebur  shall 
pay  honej-gafol,  on 
some  meat-gafol,  on 
some  ale-gafol.  Let 
him  who  is  over  the 
district  take  care 
that  he  knows  whal 
the  old  land-customs 
ore,  and  what  are 
the  customs  of  the 
I  people. 

Then  follow  the  special  services  of  the  beekeeper, 
oxherd,  cowherd,  shepherd,  goatherd,  &c.,  upon  which 
we  need  not  dwell  here ;  and  the  document  concludes 
with  another  declaration  that  the  services  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  each  district. 


GEBUR'S  SER. 
VICES. 


Chap.  V. 
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^^^^•^'  This  important  document  is  therefore  a  general 
description  of  the  services  due  from  the  thane  to  the 
king,  and  from  the  classes  in  villenage  to  their  mano- 

Q^^^       rial  lord.    And  it  might  be  the  very  model  from 

^llT   ^^^  *^®  ^orm  of  the  Domesday  Survey  was  taken. 

Domesday  Both,  in  fact,  first  speak  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
then  of  the  villein  tenants ;  the  latter  being  in  both 
cases  divided  into  the  two  main  classes  of  villani  and 
cottiers  ;  for,  as  already  stated,  the  Saxon  thane 
answered  to  the  Norman  lord^  the  Saxon  gebur 
answered  to  the  viUanus  of  the  Survey,  and  the  cot- 
setle  to  the  cottier  or  hordariua  of  the  Survey.  But 
these  various  classes  require  separate  consideration 


III.   THE  THANB  AND   HIS  SERVICES. 

'^^  ,  The  *  Rectitudines '  begins  with  the  thane  or  lord 

*  three  of  the  mauor ;  and  informs  us  that  he  owed  his 
military  and  other  services  (for  his  manor)  to  the 
king — always  including  the  three  great  needs — the 
trinoda  necessitas ;  viz.  (1)  to  accompany  the  king  in 
his  military  expeditions,  or  fyrd ;  (2)  to  aid  in  the 
building  of  his  castles,  or  burhbote  ;  (3)  to  maintain  the 
bridges,  or  brigbote. 
Thanes  The  lord's  demesne  land  was  called  the  *  thane's 

•inland.'  iij^ud.'  So,  too,  in  a  law  of  King  Edgar's  al- 
ready quoted,  the  tithes  are  ordered  to  be  paid  *  as 
well  on  the  thane's  inland  as  on  geneat  land^  show- 
ing that  this  distinction  between  the  two  was  ex- 
haustive. 

So  also  in  Scotland,  where  the  old  Saxon  words 
were  not  so  soon  displaced  by  Norman  terms  as  in 
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England,  the  lord  of  a  manor  was  long  called  the   Chap^. 
thane  of  such  and  such  a  place.    In  the  chronicler 
Wintoun's  story  of  Macbeth,  as  well  as  in  Shakespeare's 
version  of  it,  there  are  the  '  thane  of  Fyfe '  and  the 
*  thane  of  Cawdor/ 

And  the  circumstance  which,  according  to  Win-  Scotch 
toun,  gave  rise  to  Macbeth's  hatred  of  Macduff  is  bnrhbote 
itself  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  *  burhbote,'  or  aid 
in  castle-building  due  from  the  thane  to  his  king : — 

And  in  Scotland  than  as  kjng 

This  Makbeth  mad  giet  steryng 

And  aet  hym  than  in  hys  powere 

A  gret  hows  for  to  mak  ojQT  were 

Upon  the  hycht  off  Dwnsynane. 

Tymbyr  thare-till  to  draw  and  stane 

Off  Fjfe  and  off  Angws  he 

Otert  mony.oxin  gadryd  be. 

Sa  on  a  day  in  thare  traivaile 

A  yhok  off  oxyn  Makbeth  saw  fayle, 

Than  speryt  Makbeth  quha  that  awcht 

The  yhoke  that  fayled  in  that  drawcht. 

Thai  awnsweryd  till  Makbeth  agayne. 

And  sayd,  <  Makduff  off  Fyfie  the  Thane 

That  ilk  yhoke  off  oxyn  awcht 

That  he  saw  fayle  in  to  the  drawcht.* 

Than  spak  Makbeth  dyspjtuslyi 

And  to  the  Thane  sayd  angryly, 

Lyk  al]  wythyn  in  hys  skin, 

Hys  awyn  nek  he  suld  put  in 

The  yhoke  and  gev  hym  drawchtis  drawe.* 

But  the  military  service  was  by  far  the  most  im-  The  thane 

,  asasoJdier. 

portant  of  *  the  three  needs '  or  services  due  from  the 
thane  to  the  king.  The  thane  was  a  soldier  first 
of  all  things.  The  very  word  thane  implies  this. 
In  translating  the  story  of  the  centurion  who  had 
soldiers  under  him,  the    Sason    Gospel  makes  the 

»  The  Crimyka  of  Scotland,  B.  VI.  c.  x\Tii. 
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^^^-  V'  *  Hundredes  ealdor '  say, '  /  have  thanes  under  me  * 
(ic  hadbbe  {^egnas  under  me).^  And  though  the  text 
of  the  translation  may  not  be  earlier  than  the  tenth 
century,  yet,  as  the  meaning  ofwords  does  not  change 
suddenly,  it  shows  that  the  military  service  of  the 
thane  dated  from  a  still  earlier  period. 

And  just  as  in  Norman  times  the  barons  and  their 
Norman  followers  {Frandgencs  eorum)  were  marked 
off  from  the  population  in  villenage  as  companions  or 
associates  of  the  king  or  some  great  earl,  or  as  they 
might  now  be  called  'county  men,'  so  the  Saxon 
thanes  400  years  before  the  Norman  Conquest  were 

*  Gesithcundmen,'  in   respect  of  their  obligation  to 

*  do  fyrd-fereld,*  i.e.  to  accompany  the  king  in  his 
royal  expeditions.  But  this  association  with  the 
king  did  not  break  the  bond  of  service.  By  the  laws 
of  King  Lie  *  the  gesithcundmen  were  fined  and  for- 
feited their  land  if  they  neglected  their  *  fyrd  : ' — 


LI.  Dip  2^fi6cun&  mon  lanb- 
ajenbe  pofiptte  ^^be  j^fe^e 
.c.tx.  fciU.  •}  frolie  hif  lanbef. 


51.  If  a  gesithcund  man  owning 
land  neglect  the  fyrd,  let  him  pay 
cxx.  shillings  and  forfeit  his  land. 


A»a  But  the  *  gesithcund'  thanes  were   landlords  as 

well  as  soldiers.  And  King  Ine  found  it  needfril 
to  enact  laws  to  secure  that  they  performed  their 
landlord's  duties.  They  must  not  absent  themselves 
from  their  manors  without  provision  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land.  When  he  fceresy  i.e.  goes  on  long 
expeditions,  a  gesithcundman  may  take  with  him  on 
his  journey  his  reeve,  his  smith  to  forge  his  weapons, 
and  his  child's  fosterer,  or  nurse.'  But  if  he  have  xx. 
hides   of  land,  he  must  show  xii.  hides  at  least  of 

'  Matt.  yiii.  9.  *  Ines  Domag,  s.  51.    Thorpe,  p.  68. 

*  Id.  8.  68.    Thorpe,  p.  02. 
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gesettes  land  on  his  manor ;  if  he  have  x.  hides,  ^-    n^  y 

hides  of  gesettes  land ;  and  if  he  have  iii.  hides,  one  and    

a  half  hides  of  gesettes  land  before  he  absents  himself 
from  his  manor.^ 

That '  geset  land '  was  a  general  and  rather  loose  The 
term  meaning   the  same  thing  as  ^  geneat  land '  is  ^^or 
clear  from  a  charter  of  a.d.  950,  which  will  be  re-  ^^^'  **''^- 
ferred  to  hereafter,  wherein  a  manor  is  described  as 
containing  xxx.  hides,  ix.  of  inland  and  xxi.  of  ^gesettes 
land,'  and  the  latter  is  said  to  contain  so  many  yard- 
lands  (^  gyrda  gafol-landes ').    This  instance  also  helps 
us  to  understand  how  gafol  land,  and  gesettes  land^ 
and  geneat  land  were  all  interchangeable  terms — all, 
in  fact,  meaning  ^  land  in  viilenage,'  to  the  tenants  on 
which  we  must  now  turn  our  attention. 


IV.   THE   GENEATS  AND  THEIR  SERVICES. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Saxon  thane's  estate  omeai 
or  manor  was  divided  into  thane's  inland  or  demesne  |^  ^ 
land,  and  geneat  land  or  gesettes  land,  answering  to  the  ^iiena«^ 
land  in  villenage  of  the  Domesday  Survey.     Let  us 
now  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  villenage  on  the 
geneat  land  under  Saxon  rule. 

'Gesettes  land'  etymologically  seems  to  mean 
simply  land  set  or  let  out  to  tenants.  In  the  parable 
of  the  vineyard,  the  Saxon  translation  makes  the 
wingeardes  hlaford^  gesette'  it  out  to  husbandmen 
(gesette  ]?one  myd  eorS-tylion)  before  he  takes  his 
journey  into  a  far  country,  and  the  husbandmen  are 
to  pay  him  as  tribute  a  portion  of  the  annual  fruits. 

>  Id.  s.  63-6.  Thorpe,  pp.  62S.  *  Matt.  xzi.  Sd. 
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^!!!^lZ*         ^  early  times,  when  population  was  scanty,  there 

Need  of      was  a  lack  of  husbandmen. 

mMi.^°  King  Alfred,  in  his  Saxon  translation  of  Boethius, 

into  which  he  often  puts  observations  of  his  own,  ex- 
presses in  one  of  the  most  often  quoted  of  these  inter- 
polations what  doubtless  his  own  experience  had 
shown  him,  viz.,  that '  a  king  must  have  his  tools  to 
*  reign  with — his  realm  must  be  well  peopled — full 
^  manned.'  Unless  there  are  priests,  soldiers,  and 
workmen — ^ gehedmen^  fyrdmeuy  and  weorcmen' — no 
king,  he  says,  can  show  his  craft.* 

We  are  to  take  it,  then,  that  population  was  still 
scanty,  that  a  thane's  manor  was  not  always  as  well 
stocked  with  husbandmen  as  the  necessities  of  agri- 
culture required.  The  nation  must  be  fed  as  well  as 
defended,  and  both  these  economic  needs  were  im- 
perative. How,  then,  was  a  thane  to  plant  new  settlers 
on  his  *  gesettes-land  '  ? 

settene  ^^e  havc  sccu  the  Kelso  monks  furnishing  their 

BtuhU  OP  .11-  /*  7       f  T 

outfit  of      tenants  with  their  outfit  or  '  atuht  — the  two  oxen 

^  *"^*'       needful  to  till  the  husbandland  of  two  bovates  ;  also 

a  horse,  and  enough  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat  for 

seed.     The  ^  Rectitudines'  shows  that  in  the  tenth 

century  this  custom  had  long  been  followed  by  Saxon 

landlords.     It  further  shows  that  the  new  tenants  so 

created  were  settled  on  yard-lands^  and  called  geburs. 

It  states  that  in  some  places  it  is  the  custom  that 

in  settling  the  gebur  on  the  land,  there  shall  be  given 

Two  oxen    to  him  '  to  land  setene '  {i.e.  as  '  stuht '  or  outfit)  two 

land.         oxen,  ouc  cow,  six  sheep,  and  seven  acres  sown  on 

his  yard-land  or  virgate.     Then  after  the  first  year 

1  Boetliius,  c.  zvii. 
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he  performs  the  usual  services.   Having  been  supplied   ^^ap.  v. 
by  his  lord,  not  only  with  his  stuht,  but  also  even 
with  tools  for  his  work  and  utensils  for  his  house,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  on  his  death  everything  reverted 
to  his  lord. 

The  gebur  here  answers  exactly  to  the  villanus  of 
post-Domesday  times.*  His  normal  holding  is  the 
yardrland  or  virgate.  His  stuht,  which  goes  with  the 
yard-land  *  to  setene/  or  for  outfit,  is  two  oxen,  one 
cow,  &c.;  t.e.  one  ox  for  each  of  the  two  bovates 
which  made  up  the  yard-land. 

That  this  was  the  usual  outfit  of  the  yard-land, 
and  that  the  yard-land  at  the  same  time  was  the  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  sulung  or  full  plough-land,  in  still 
earlier  times  than  the  date  of  the  *  Rectitudines,'  re- 
ceives clear  confirmation  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  will 
dated  a.d.  835,  in  which  there  is  a  gift  of  '  an  half 
swulung,'  and  *  to  Sem  londe  iiii  oxan  &  ii  cy  &  1 
scepa,'  &c.*  The  half -sulung  being  the  double  of  the 
yard-land,  it  is  natural  that  the  allowance  for  outfit  in 


1  In  the  Codex  Diplomaticui, 
No.  MCCOLIV.,  there  is  an  in- 
teieating  document  early  in  the 
eleyenth  century,  the  original  of 
which  is  in  the  British  Museum 
(MS.  CM.  Tib.  B.  V.  f.  76  6), 
written  on  the  hack  of  a  much 
older  copy  of  the  Gospels,  and  con- 
taining particulars  respecting  the 
gebur$  on  the  Hatfield  estate  in 
Hertfordshire— their  pedigrees,  in 
fact — showing  that  they  had  inter- 
married with  others  of  the  follow- 
ing manors  in  Hertfordshire,  viz. : 
— Tceccingawyrde  (Datchworth), 
Wealaden  (King's  or  Paul's  Wal- 
den),     Wehtgun  (Welwyn),   Wad- 


tune  (Watton),  Munddene  (Mun* 
don),  WUmwndeelea  (VVymondley), 
and  EeUngadme  (Essenden).  The 
fact  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
preserve  a  record  of  the  pedigree 
of  the  gehure  shows  that  they  were 
adecripti  glelxB.  And  there  can  he 
no  douht  of  the  identity  of  the 
gebnre  of  this  document  with  the 
vUlani  of  the  Domesday  Survey  of 
these  various  places.  The  pedigrees 
of  viUani  or  nativi  were  carefully 
kept  in  some  manors  even  after  the 
Black  Death, 

>  Cotton  MS.  Augtutus,  ii.  64. 
Fao-similes  of  Ancient  Charters  in 
the  British  Museum,  Part  U. 
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the  bequest  of  oxen  and  cows  should  be  just  double 
the  outfit  assigned  by  custom  to  the  yard-land.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  allotment  to  the  whole  sulung 
would  be  a  full  team  of  eight  oxen. 

The  gebur,  then,  having  been  *  set '  upon  his  yard 
land  by  his  lord,  and  supplied  with  his  setene  or  ^  stuht, 
had  to  perform  his  services. 

What  were  these  services  ? 

An  examination  of  them  as  stated  in  the  *  BecH" 
tudines  *  will  show  at  once  their  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  holders  of  virgates  in  villenage  in  post* 
Domesday  times. 

They  may  be  classified  in  the  same  way  as  these 
were  classified. 

Some  of  them  are  called  gafol\  i.e.  they  were 
tributes  in  money  and  in  kind,  and  in  work  at  plough- 
ing, &c.,  in  the  nature  rather  of  rent,  rates,  and  taxes 
than  anything  else.     They  were  as  follows : 

At  Michaehmu  x.  gafol-penoe. 

At  Martmmm  zxiii.  aeaten  of  barley  and  u.  hens.^ 

At  Sagter  a  young  sheep,  or  iLd. 

Of  gafol-ploughing  (ffafol-jifS)  to  plough  three  acres,  and  sow  it  from 

his  bam. 
The  hearth-penny. 
With  another  gebur  to  feed  a  hound. 
Six  loayes  to  the  swineherd  of  the  manor,  when  he  takes  the  flock  to 

pasture. 
In  some  places  the  gebur  gives  hanejf^afol,  in  some  met^i^afol,  and  in 

some  al^afd. 

Next  there  were  the  precarioB  or  bene-workj  extra 
special  services : 

To  plough  three  acres  *  to  bene'  {adpreeem),  and  two  to  '  gsersyrSe.'* 

^  This  may  be  read  2^,  and  a  i  the  best  reading  seems  to  be  that 
SBster  of  barley ;  or,  perhaps,  20d.  i  in  the  text, 
and  three  sestraa  of  barley..    But  I       '  This  is  a  word  often  used  in 
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Lastly,  the  chief  services  were  the  regular  week   ^^^'  ^- 
work  (wic-weorc),  generally  limited  to  certain  days  a  Week- 
week  according  to  the  season. 

'  He  shall  work  for  week-work  two  days  at  sach  work  as  lie  is  bid 
'  throughout  the  year,  each  week ;  and  in  August  three  days*  week- 
'  work^  and  from  Candlemas  to  Easter  three  days.' 

These  were  the  services  of  the  qebur  or  villamis.  Thirty 

,  "^  acres  m 

and  we  may  gather  that  his  yard-land  embraced  the  yarf-iand ; 
usual  thirty  acres  or  strips,  i.e.  ten  strips  in  each  of  fiow"  ^ 
the  three  common  fields  of  his  village.  This  seems  to 
follow  from  the  fact  that  his  outfit  included  seven 
acres  sovm.^  These  seven  acres  were  no  doubt  on  the 
wheatrfield  which  had  to  be  sown  before  winter.  It 
was  seven  acres,  and  not  ten,  because  the  crop  on 
the  other  three  counted  as  'gafolyrS'  to  his  lord, 
and  this  was  not  due  the  first  season.  The  oats  or 
beans  on  the  second  or  spring-sown  field  he  could 
sow  for  himself.  The  third  field  was  in  fallow.  The 
only  start  he  required  was  therefore  the  seven  acres 
of  wheat  which  must  be  sown  before  winter. 

So  much  for  the  gebur ;  now  as  to  the  cottier. 

The  cottier  tenant,  in  respect  of  his  five  acres  cottier's 
(more  or  less),  rendered  similar  services  on  an  humbler  fi^e^IiCT m! 
scale.     His  week- work  was  on  Mondays  each  week  »»d>»« 
throughout  the  year,  three  days  a  week  at  harvest. 
He  was  free  from  land-gafol,  but  paid  hearth-penny 
and  church-scot  at  Martinmas.      The  nature  of  his 
work  was  the  ordinary  service  of  the  geneat  as  re- 


later  documents^  and  seems  to  mean  I  gafol  for  the  share  in  the  Lamtna$ 
a  certain  amount  of  ploughing  done  I  meadows,  and  the  gafolryrth  for  the 
as  an  equivalent  for  an  allowance  {  arahle  in  the  yard4and. 
of  graas.     Orase-yrth  may  he  the  | 
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Ohap^.  quired  by  his  lord  from  time  to  time ;  only,  having  no 
oxen,  he  was  exempt  from  ploughing,  as  he  was  also 
after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

V.   THE  DOUBLE  AND  ANCIENT  CHARACTTER   OP  THE  SER- 
VICES   OF  THE  GEBUR — GAPOL  AND  WEEK-WORK. 

Beturning  to  the  services  of  the  gebur,  stress  must 
be  laid  upon  their  double  character.  like  the 
later  viUanua  he  paid  a  double  debt  to  his  lord  in 
respect  of  his  yard-land  and  outfit,  or  *  setene ' — (1) 
gafol\  (2)  week-work. 

Uws  ^  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance  at  this  stage 

of  the  inquiry  ;  for  it  gives  us  the  key  to  the  mean- 
ing of  an  otherwise  almost  unintelligible  passage  in 
the  laws  of  King  Ine,  which  bears  directly  upon  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Geset.  This  passage  immediately  follows  those  already 

quoted,  requiring  one-half  or  more  of  the  land  of  the 
absentee  landlord  to  be  '  gesettes  land.' 

It  follows  in  natural  order  after  this  requirement, 
because  it  evidently  relates  to  the  process  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  tenants  on  the  gesettes  land, 
so  introducing  new  geburs  or  vDlani,  with  new  yard- 
lands  or  virgates,  into  the  village  community.  The 
clause  is  as  follows : 


weoro. 


Yaid-land.  36  DYRDE  L0NDE8. 

Gaf^wA  dp     mon    ^eJ^injatS     J^pbe 

landef  o]>pe  mspe  co  psbe-^a- 
pole.  -3  jeepetJ.  jip  fe  hlafopb 
him  pile  f  lanfo  apaepan  co 
peopce  3  CO  ^apole.  ne  J^eapp  he 
him  onp6n  pp  he  him  nan  bocl 
ne  fel5.  .  •  . 


OF  A  YARD  OF  LAND. 

If  a  man  agree  for  a  yard- 
land  or  more  at  a  fixed  ^o/b/  and 
plough  it,  if  the  lord  desire  to 
raise  the  land  to  him  to  work 
<vnd  to  gafol^  he  need  not  take  it 
upon  him,  if  the  lord  do  not  give 
him  a  dwelling.  •  .  • 


^  Lttxon  of  Ine,  b.  67.    Thorpe,  p.  63. 
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The  meaning  of  it  apparently  is  that  if  a  man  Chap^. 
agree  for  a  yard-land  or  more  to  'raed-gafor  {i.e. 
at  such  gafol  payments  as  have  been  described),  and 
plough  it,  still  the  lord  cannot  put  the  new  holding 
^  to  weorce  and  to  gafole^  that  is,  make  the  holder 
completely  into  a  g^r  or  villanus,  owing  both  gafol 
and  week-work  to  his  lord,  unless  the  lord  also  supply 
the  homestead  ('  botl  *). 

That  the  '  botl '  or  homestead  was  looked  upon  as 
the  essential  part  of  a  man's  holding  is  shown  by 
another  law  of  King  Ine : — 


LXVIII.  Iii|:  mon  jeptScuiibne 
monnan  abpipe.  popbpipe  ]7y 
bode.  n»f  ])8BpefeceQe;* 


68.  If  a  gedthcund  man  be  driven 
off,  it  most  be  from  the  hjitl^  not 
the  M^m«« 


Now  the  importance  of  these  passages  can  hardly  The  manor 
be  exaggerated  ;  for,  if  we  may  trust  the  genuineness  ^^^^' 
of  the  laws  of  King  Ine,^  they  show  more  clearly  than  ^^^ 
anything  else  could  do,  that  in  the  seventh  century 


too  years  before  the  Domesday  Survey — the  manor 
was  already  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what  it  was 
afterwards.  They  show  that  at  that  early  date  part 
of  the  land  was  in  the  lord's  demesne  and  part  let 
out  to  tenants,  who  when  supplied  by  the  lord  with 
everything — their  homestead  and  their  yard-land — 
owed,  not  only  customary  tribute  or  gafol^  but  also 
*  weorc '  or  service  to  the  lord ;  and  how  otherwise 
could  this   *  weorce'  be  given  then  or   afterwards 


^  The  openmg  clause  of  Ine's 
laws,  as  republished  by  King 
Alfred  with  his  own,  states  that 
they   were    recorded    under   the 


counsel  and  teaching  of  his  father 
Cefnred,  who  resigned  his  kingship 
to  Ine  in  a..d.  68a 
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Chap.  V.  except  in  the  shape  of  labour  on  the  lord's  demesne, 
as  is  described  in  the  *  Rectitudines '  ? 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  while  the  double 
debt  of  both  gafol  and  week-work  was  due  from  the 
gebur  or  villanw  ptoper,  and  the  week-work  was  the 
most  servile  service,  yet  even  the  mere  payment  of 
gafol  was  the  sign  of  a  submission  to  an  overlordship. 
It  had  a  servile  taint  about  it,  as  well  it  might,  being 
paid  apparently  part  in  kind  and  part  in  work.  As 
the  class  of  free  hired  labourers  had  not  yet  been  bom 
into  existence  under  these  early  Saxon  economic  con- 
ditions, in  times  when  the  theows  were  the  servants, 
so  the  modem  class  of  farmers  or  free  tenants  at  a 
rent  of  another's  land  had  not  yet  come  into  being. 
It  was  the  '  ceorl '  who  lived  on  *  gafol  land,'  ^  and  to 
pay  gafol  was  to  do  service,  though  of  a  limited  kind. 

The  Saxon  translators  of  the  Gospels  rendered 
the  question,  *  Doth  your  master  pay  tribute  ? '  *  by 
the  words  '  gylt  he  gafol  ? '  And  they  used  the  same 
word  gafol  also  in  translating  the  counter  question, 
*  Of  whom  do  kings  take  tribute^  of  their  own  people 
or  of  aliens  ? ' 

So  when  Bede  described  the  northern  conquest  of 
Ethelfred,  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  over  the  Britons 
in  A.D.  603,  and  spoke  of  the  inhabitants  as  being 
either  exterminated  or  subjugated,  and  their  lands  as 
either  cleared  for  new  settlers  or  wxide  tributary  to 
the  English,  King  Alfred  in  his  translation  expressed 


serrile 
irUmte, 


Bede. 


1  A^ed  and  QvthrunCB  Peaetif 
Thorpe,  p.  66.  '  We  hold  all  equally 
dear,  Engliah  and  Daniah,  at  viii. 
half  marks  of  pure  gold,  except  the 
'^ceorle  fe  on  gafoNande  tk,  and 


heora  Ketingum^  (lymngon);  they 
alflo  are  equally  dear  at  oc.  shillings/ 
i,e,  they  are  '  twiMnde  tnmu* 
'  Matt  xvii.  25. 
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the  latter  alternative  by  the  words  '  set  to  gafol  '-—to    c^^^. 
gaftdgyldum  gesette} 

No  doubt  the  Teutonic  notion  of  a  subjugated 
people  was  that  of  a  people  reduced  to  serfdom  or 
villenage.  They — ^the  conquerors — ^were  the  nation, 
the  freemen.  The  conquered  race  were  the  aliens, 
subjected  to  gafol  and  servitude. 

Thus,  recurrinff  to  the  Saxon  translation  of  the  Panbie 

,  ,         •       ,  .  ,  ,  .        of  *  the 

parable  of  ^  the  unjust  steward,  one  may  recogmse  anjust 
how  perfectly  naturally  everything  seemed  to  the  ■'•^*^' 
translators  to  transfer  itself  to  a  Saxon  thane's  estate, 
and  to  translate  itself  into  Saxon  terms.' 

The  *  hlaford '  of  the  *  fen '  or  manor  had  his  '  tun- 
^gerefa  *  or  reeve,  just  as  the  Saxon  thane  had.  The 
land  in  villenage  was  occupied  not  by  mere  trade 
debtors  of  the  lord,  as  our  version  has  it,  but  by 
*  gafolrgyJdan ' — ^tenants  to  whom  land  and  goods  of 
the  lord  had  been  entrusted,  as  Saxon  tenants  were 
entrusted  with  their  *  setene,'  and  who,  therefore,  paid 
gafol  or  tribute  in  kind.  The  natural  gafol  of  the 
tenant  of  an  olive-garden  would  be  so  many  '  sesters ' 
of  oil.  The  tenant  of  corn  land  would  pay  for  gafol^ 
like  the  English  tenant  of  a  yard-land  inter  alia  so 


»  5e<for,  L  c.  84  :— 

Nemo  enim  in  tri« 
bunis,  nemo  in  regibiu 
pkres  eonun  terras, 
ezterminatis  Tel  sub- 
jugatifi  indigpenis,  ant 
tributariaa  genti  Ang- 
lorumi  ant  habitabiles 
fiBcit. 

*  LukexvL 


Ne  paf  aeppe 
eni^  c^inj  ne  eal- 
bopman  ^  mabeopa 
lanba  uce  amaepbe  3 
him  CO  ^epealbe  un- 
bep|>eobbe  p op|>on  t$e 
he  hi  CO  jaFul^lbum 
;efecce  on  7iik%e\ 
5eobbe.  o]))»e  op 
heopa  lanbe  abpap. 


Ne^er  was  there 
e?Qr  any  king  nor 
ealdorman  that  more 
their  lands  eztermi- 
nated|  and  to  his 
power  subjected,  for 
that  he  them  to  gafol 
•et  to  the  English 
people,  or  else  oflf  their 
land  drove. 
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OtL^^*   many  *  mittan  '  of  wheat ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 

""""    unrighteous  *  tun-gerefa/  or  reeve  of  the  manor,  to 

collect  the  gafol  from  these  tenants,  as  it  was  the 

duty  of  the  Saxon  thane's  reeve  to  gather  the  dues 

from  his  servile  tenants. 

How  many  otherwise  free  tenants  hired  yard-lands 
without  becoming  geburSj  and  rendering  the  frdl  week- 
work  as  well  as  gafol^  we  do  not  know.  Except  in  the 
Danish  district  they  seem  to  have  left,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  trace  behind  them  on  most  manors  in  the 
Domesday  Survey.  The  fact  already  mentioned,  that 
the  yard-lands  of  geburs^  who  owed  both  gafol  and 
services,  were  sometimes  called  ^gyrda  gafoUandea^ 
shows  how  completely  the  gafol  and  the  services  had 
become  united  as  coincidents  of  a  common  villein 
tenure.  All  villein  tenants  were  apparently  *  geneats ' 
and  paid  ^  gafol,'  and  there  is  a  passage  in  the  laws  of 
King  Edgar  which  states  that  if  a  geneai-man  after 
notice  should  persist  in  n^lecting  to  pay  his  lord's 
gafol^  he  must  expect  that  his  lord  in  his  anger  will 
spare  neither  his  goods  nor  his  life} 
Complete-  On  the  whole,  leaving  out  of  notice  doubtful 
e^noe  ^  and  exccptioual  tenants,  as  well  we  may,  we  are  now 
MTwth  ^  ^  position  to  state  generally  what  were  the  main 
^^17-  classes  of  villein  tenants  in  early  Saxon  times,  and 
what  were  their  holdings  on  the  land  in  villenage, 
whether  it  were  known  as  geneaty  or  geset^  or  gafol 
land. 

Firstj  the  '  Bectitudines^*  of  the  tenth  century,  de- 
scribes, as  we  have  seen,  these  tenants  as  all  geneats 
or  villeins,  and  records  their  services  in  general  terms. 

>  St^iplemmtto  JBdffor'i Laws,u    Thoipe, p.  115. 
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It  then  divides  them  into  classes,  just  as  the  Domes-   CbafJT. 
day  Survey  does.     And  the  two  chief  classes  of  the 
geneats  are  the  geburs  and  the  cottiers.     These  two 
<^lasses  are  evidently  the  mUani  and  the  bordarii  or 
cottiers  of  the  Domesday  Survey. 

Secondly^  the  same  document  describes  the  hold- 
ings of  these  two  classes.  It  speaks  of  the  cottiers 
as  holding  mostly  five  acres  each — sometimes  more 
«id  sometimes  less — ^in  singular  coincidence  with 
the  Domesday  Survey  and  later  evidence.  And  it 
describes  the  gebur^  as  we  have  seen,  as  holding  a 
yardrland  or  virgate,  the  typical  holding  of  the 
Domesday  villanus,  and  as  having  allotted  to  him  as 
^  outfit  *  two  oxen,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the  Kelso 
husbandmen. 

Thirdly  J  the  laws  of  King  Ine  bring  back  the  evi- 
dence to  the  seventh  century  by  their  incidental 
mention  of  the  yard-land  as  a  typical  holding  on 
geset'land;  and  also  of  half-hides^  and  hides j  as  well 
as  of  geneats^  and  gehuref  with  their  gafol  and 
weore. 

When  this  concurrence  of  the  evidence  of  the 
tenth  and  the  seventh  century  is  duly  considered, 
it  will  be  seen  how  complete  is  the  proof  that  in  the 
Mventh  century  the  West  Saxon  estate,  though  called 
a  *  tun '  or  a  ^  ham^'  was  in  reahty  a  manor  in  the 
Norman  sense  of  the  term — an  estate  with  a  village 
<;ommunity  in  villenage  upon  it  under  a  lo!rd's  juris- 
-diction. 


'  Thorpe,  p.  68,  where  they  are 
mentioned  as  sometimes  held  hy 
-STen  WQucmmif  i^.  tenants  not  of 


Saxon  hlood. 
*  Thorpe,  p.  60. 
•iM<ip.4a 
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VI.   SERFDOM   ON  A  MANOR  OF  KING   EDWT. 

The  evidence  hitherto  given  on  the  nature  of  the 
serfdom  on  Anglo-Saxon  manors  has  been  of  a  general 
character. 

We  are  fortunately  able  to  confirm  and  illustrate 
it  by  reference  to  actual  local  instances. 

The  first  example  is  that  of  the  manor  of  Tiden- 
ham^  and  it  derives  a  more  than  ordinary  value  from 
its  pecuUar  geographical  position. 

The  parish  of  Tidenham  comprises  the  wedge- 
shaped  comer  of  Gloucestershire,  shut  in  between  the 
Wye  and  the  Severn,  where  they  join  and  widen  into 
the  Bristol  Channel ;  while  to  the  north-east,  on  its 
land  side,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  Forest  of  Bean. 

In  the  belief  of  local  antiquaries,  the  Eoman  road 
from  Gloucester  to  Caerleon-upon-Usk — the  key  to 
South  Wales — passed  through  it  as  well  as  the  west- 
ern continuation  of  the  old  British  road  of  Akeman 
Street  from  the  landing-place  of  the  Severn,  opposite 
Aust  (where  St.  Augustine  is  said  to  have  met  the 
Welsh  Christians)  to  the  further  crossing-place  on  the 
Wye.  Lastly,  upon  it  was  the  southern  end  of  Oj^a's 
Dyke,  the  mysterious  rampart  which,  commencing 
thus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  extended  to  the  mouth 
oftheDee.^ 

The  manor  probably  has  been  in  English  hands 
ever  since  about  the  time  when,  according  to  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  after  Deorham  battle  in  a.d.  577, 
Bath,  Gloucester,  and  Cirencester  were  wrested  from 


*  For  the  arclueology  of  Tiden- 
ham see  Proceedings  of  the  CotteS' 
woldNaturdtM  Field  Cktb,  1874-6, 
and  Mr.  Ormerod's  Arcfueoloffieal 


Memoirs  relating  to  the  district 
adjacent  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Severn  and  the  Wye.  London, 
1861  (not  puhlished). 
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the  Welsh  by  Ceawlin,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  Chakv. 
According  to  the  Welsh  legends  of  the  Liber  Lanr 
davensis  ^  this  was  about  the  time  when  the  diocese 
of  Uandaff  was  curtailed  by  the  Wye  instead  of  the 
Severn  becoming  the  boundary  between  the  two  king- 
doms. It  may  therefore  have  been  for  nearly  five 
centuries  before  the  Norman  Conquest  the  extreme 
comer  of  West  Saxon  England  on  the  side  of  South 
Wales. 

Conquered  probably  by  CeawUn,  or  soon  after  ^* 
the  year  577,  the  manor  of  Tidenham  seems  to  have  manor, 
remained  folkland  or  terra  regis  pf  the  West  Saxon 
kings,  till  Ofia  conquered  it  from  them  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  dyke  upon  it.  One  of  its  hamlets  bore, 
as  we  shall  find,  the  name  of  Cinges  tune^  and  Tiden- 
ham Chase  remained  a  royal  chase  till  after  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

The  manor  itself  was  granted  by  King  Edwy  in  ^^^^ 
A.D.  956  by  charter^  to  the  Abbot  of  Bath,  under  a.d. 956,to 
whose  name  it  is  registered  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  of  Bath. 
It  is  in  this  charter  of  King  Edwy  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  manor  and  of  the  services  of  the  tenants 
is  contained.     The  services  must  be  regarded,  there- 
fore, as  those  of  a  royal  manor  before  it  was  handed 
over  to  ecclesiastical  hands. 

The  boundaries  as  appended  to  the  charter  are  ^riee°»Su 
given  below,'  and  may  still,  with  slight  exceptions,  be  Jj^^ 
traced  on  the  Ordfeance  Survey. 


>  Pp.  374-6. 

«  Kemble's  Cod,  Dip,  COCOLII. 
(vol.  ii.  p.  827). 

'  Codex  Dip,  iii.  p.  444 ;  App. 
CCCOLTI.  '  DU  Bynd  «a  landgi- 
maen  X6  Dyddenh&me.  Of  Wnge- 
muSan  to  iwes  h^afdan;   of  iwes 


b^afden  on  Stinrewe;  of  St&ii- 
newe  on  fawftan  heal;  of  hwftan 
heale  on  iwdene;  of  iwdene  on 
br6daL  mdr;  of  br&dan  m6r  on 
Twyfyrd;  of  Twyfyxdon  astegepul 
nt  innan  Snfeni.' 
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<>^^'^*  The  northern  limit  on  the  Severn  is  described 
as  Astege  pul,  now,  after  a  thousand  years,  known  a» 
Ashwell  Grange  Pillj  the  puis  of  1,000  years  ago  and 
the  present  pills  being  the  little  streams  which  wear 
away  a  sort  of  miniature  tidal  estuary  in  the  mud- 
banks  as  they  empty  themselves  into  the  Severn  and 
the  Wye.  Numbers  of  pills  are  marked  in  the  Ord- 
nance map,  and  as  many  '  puis  '  are  mentioned  in  the 
boundaries  of  Saxon  charters  and  those  inserted  in 
the  Liber  Landavensis. 

After  the  boundaries,  under  the  heading  *  Z>m* 
•  stones  et  consuetudines  in  Dyddanhamme^'^  the  docu- 
ment proceeds  to  state  that '  at  Dyddanhamme  are 
hiiand  and  '  zxx.  hides,  ix.  of  inland  and  xxi.  of  gesettes  land.' 
SJ^       The  manor  was  therefore  in  the  tenth  century  divided 
into  demesne  land  and  land  in  villenage. 

Next  are  stated  separately  the  contents  of  each 
hamlet  on  the  manor,  as  follows : — 

Yard-  At  Str€Bt  are  xiL  hides— zxyiL  gyrdagafoUandes,  and  on  the  Severn. 

landA.  XXX.  cytwexas. 

At  Middeltun  aie  y.  hides — xiiii.  gyrda  gafoUandes,  xiiii.  ejrtweras- 
on  the  Sevem,  and  IL  hacweras  on  the  Wye. 
£r«o-  and  At  the  Cingei  t4nB  are  y.  hides — ^xiii.  gyida  gafollandes,  and  i.  hide- 

9yt'  wsixB.  ahove  the  dyke,  which  is  now  also  gafoUand ;  and  that  outside  the 

hanune  is  still  part  inland  and  partgeaett  to  gafol  to  'scipwealan.* 
At  the  Ginges  tdne  on  the  Seyem  are  xxi.  cytweras,  and  on  the^ 
WyexiL 
At  the  Biihap*»  t4ne  are  iii.  hideSi  and  xy.  cjrtweras  on  the  Wye. 
At  Landcawet  are  ilL  hides  and  IL  haocweras  on  the  Wye,  and  ix. 
cytweras. 

Thus  this  manor,  like  the  Winslow  manor,  had 
hamlets  or  small  dependencies  upon  it,  and  these  are 

^  Cod.  Dip.  ilL  p.  460,  where  they  are  evidently  misplaced. 
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still  traceable  on  the  map.  Stre^  is  still  Stroat  on  the  ^^^'  ^' 
old  Soman  street — the  Via  /ti/ia  (?)— from  Glou-  The  ham- 
cester  to  Caerleon.  The  Cinges  tune^  now  Sudbury^  lay 
on  the  high  wedge-shaped  southern  promontoiy  above 
the  cliffs,  between  the  Wye  and  Severn  where  they 
join ;  and  it  lies  as  it  did  then,  part  on  one  side  and 
part  on  the  other  side  of  Offa's  Dyke,  as  if  the  dyke 
had  been  cut  through  its  open  fields.  Its  fisheries  were 
naturally  some  on  the  Severn  and  some  on  the  Wye. 
The  *  Bishop's  tune '  is  still  traceable  in  Bishton  farm. 
Lastly,  Llancaut^  the  only  hamlet  on  this  Saxon  manor 
900  years  ago  with  a  Welsh  name,  bears  its  old  name 
still.  This  hamlet  is  surrounded  almost  entirely  by 
a  bend  of  the  Wye,  and  its  situation  backed  by  its 
woods  {coit=wood)  may  well  have  protected  it  from 
destruction  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  conquest. 

Next,  it  is  clear  that  the  geset  land  in  the  open 
fields  round  each  *  ti!Lne '  or  hamlet,  except  at  Llan- 
caut  and  Bishop's  tune^  was  divided,  as  usual,  into 
yard'lands — gyrda  gafoUandes.  These  yard-lands  and 
the  open  fields  have  long  since  been  swept  away  by 
the  enclosure  of  the  parish. 

Besides  the  yard-lands  there  were  belonging  to  Th«iUhing 
each  hamlet  the  numerous  fisheries — cytweras  and 
hcBcweras — some  on  the  Severn  and  some  on  the  Wye. 
What  were  these  *  cyV  and  '  hose '  weirs  ? 

They  certainly  were  not  the  ancient  dams  or 
banks  across  the  river  which  are  now  called  *  weirs,* 
over  which  the  tidal  wave  sweeps,  thus-^> 

<  Hushing  half  the  babbling  Wye.' 

It  is  impossible  that  there  can  have  been  so  many 
of  these  as  there  were  cytweras  and  hcecweras  900 
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^^^"^  ^'  years  ago — as  many  as  thirty  together  at  Street, 
fourteen  atMiddletune,  and  twenty-one  at  Cingestune. 
The  fact  is  that  the  old  Saxon  word  wera  meant  any 
structure  for  entrapping  fish  or  aiding  their  capture. 
And  no  doubt  arrangements  which  would  not  be 
called  *  weirs  *  now  were  so  called  then.  The  words 
cyt  and  hcec  weras  seem  to  point  rather  to  wattled 
basket  and  hedge  weirs  than  to  the  solid  structures 
now  called  weirs. 

But  the  best  illustration  of  what  they  were  may 
be  derived  from  the  arrangements  now  at  work  for 
catching  salmon  in  the  Wye  and  Severn. 

CjtwezM.  The  stranger  who  visits  this  locahty  will  find  here 
and  there  across  the  muddy  shore  of  the  Severn  struc- 
tures which  at  a  distance  look  like  breakwaters  ;  but 
on  nearer  inspection  he  will  find  them  to  be  built  up 
of  rows  two  or  three  deep  of  long  tapering  baskets 
arranged  between  upright  stakes  at  regular  distances. 
These  baskets  are  called  putts  or  butts  or  kypes^  and 
are  made  of  long  rods  wattled  together  by  smaller 
ones,  with  a  wide  mouth,  and  gradually  tapering 
almost  to  a  point  at  the  smaller  or  butt  end.  These 
putts  are  placed  in  groups  of  six  or  nine  between 
each  pair  of  stakes,  with  their  mouths  set  against  the 
outrunning  stream;  and  each  group  of  them  be- 
tween its  two  stakes  is  c^ed  a  *puttcher.'  The 
word  *  puttcher '  can  hardly  be  other  than  a  rapidly 
pronounced  putts  weir^  i.e.  a  weir  made  of  putts.  If 
the  baskets  had  been  called  '  cyts '  instead  of  *  putts,' 
the  group  would  be  a  cytweir.  So,  e.g.^  the  thirty 
cytweras  at  Street  would  represent  a  breakwater  such 
as  may  be  seen  there  now,  consisting  of  as  many  putt- 
chers.     This  use  of  what  may  be  called  basket  weirs 
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IS  peculiar  to  the  Wye  and  the  Severn,  and  has  been  Hecweias 
adopted  to  meet  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  un- 
usual  volume  and  rapidity  of  the  tidal  current. 

Then  as  to  the  hcecwerds  there  is  nothing  unusual 
in  the  use  of  barriers  or  fences  of  wattle,  or,  as  it  is 
still  called,  hackle^  to  produce  an  eddy,  or  to  entrap 
the  fish.  Thus  a  statute  (1  Geo.  I.  c.  18,  s.  14) 
relating  to  the  fisheries  on  the  Severn  and  the  Wye* 
uses  the  following  words :  *  If  any  person  shall  make, 

*  erect,  or  set  any  bank,  dam,  hedge^  stank,  or  net 

*  across  the  same,'  &c. 

These  wattled  hedges  or  hackle -weirs  are  some- 
times used  to  guide  the  fish  into  the  puttchers,  but 
generally  in  the  same  way  as  more  permanent  struc- 
tures on  the  Wye,  now  called  cribs^  to  make  an  eddy 
in  which  the  fish  are  caught  from  a  boat  in  what  is 
called  a  stop-net 

This  mode  of  fishing  is  also  peculiar  to  the  Wye  Salmon 
and  Severn.  The  boat  is  fixed  by  two  long  stakes  *""" 
sideways  across  the  eddy,  and  a  wide  net,  like  a  bag 
with  its  open  end  stretched  between  two  poles,  is  let 
down  so  as  to  oflTer  a  wide  open  mouth  to  the  stream 
which  carries  the  closed  end  of  the  bag-net  under  the 
boat.  When  a  salmon  strikes  the  net  the  open  end  is 
raised  out  of  the  water,  and  the  fish  is  taken  out 
behind.  This  clumsy  process  of  catching  salmon  is 
the  ancient  traditional  method  used  in  the  Wye  and 
Severn  fisheries,  and  so  tenaciously  is  it  adhered  to 
that  the  fishermen  can  hardly  be  induced  to  substi- 
tute more  efficient  modern  improvements. 

So  much  for  the  cytweras  and  the  hcecweras. 

The  fisheries  are  now  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  salmon.    About  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
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the  manor  of  Tidenham  was  let  on  lease  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  to  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury/  and 
as  a  portion  of  the  rent  reserved  was  6  porpoises 
(merswin)  and  30,000  herrings,  it  would  seem  at  first 
sight  that  the  main  fisheries  there  were  for  herrings 
rather  than  salmon,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
lease  was  a  mutual  arrangement  wh^eby  the  arch* 
bishop's  table  was  provided  with  salmon  from  the 
west,  and  the  monks  of  Bath  with  herrings  from  the 
east. 

Turning  from  the  fisheries  to  the  services,  they  are 
described  as  follows  :* — 


Otnenl 
■erTices  of 
geneaUm 


Ql  Dyddanhamoio  gebjreS 
mioel  weorcrtlden. 

Se  gene&t  sceal  wyrcan  sw&  on 
lande,  mri  of  lande,  hweCer  tswi 
him  man  byt,  and  ridan  and  aue- 
riau;  and  14de  U^n,  dr&fe  drifan, 
and  fela  6Sra  J^inga  ddn. 


To  Tidenham  belong  many 
semces. 

The  geneat  shall  work  as  well 
on  land  as  off  land,  whichoTer  he 
10  bid;  and  ride,  and  cany  and 
lead  loads,  and  drive  droves,  and  do 
other  things. 


And  after  thus  stating,  to  begin  with,  the  general 
services  of  all  geneatSj  the  document  proceeds,  like 
the  *  Rectitudines,'  to  describe  the  special  services  of 
the  gebur^  or  holder  of  a  yard-land. 


8«me66  of 

ffeimr*. 


Week- 
work. 


Se  gebur  soeal  his  riht  d6n. 

He  sceal  erian  healfne  »cer 
t6  wicewoice,  and  r»can  sylf  tSsdt 
s»d  on  hUfordes  heme  geh^lne  t6 
cyrcscette,  s&  hwe^re  of  his^nom 
beme. 

T6  werbolde  ad.  m»ra  otSt$e  An 
fot$er  gyrda ;  ot$t$e  viii.  geocu  byld. 
iii.  ebban  tyne.  JElcertyninge  zv. 
gyrda,  ot$t5e  diche  flftyne;  and 
dide  L  gyide  burhheges,  ripe  69er 
heal&e  »cer,  m&we  healfh^;  on 
ot$ran  weorcan  wyrce,  6  be  weorces 
m»l5e. 


The  gebur  shall  do  his  <  riht: 
He  shall  plough  a  half-acre  as 
week-work,  and  himself  prepare 
the  seed  in  the  lord's  bam  ready  for 
kirkshot,  or  else  from  his  own 
bam. 

For  weir-building  40  large  rods 
or  1  load  of  small  rods,  or  build 
8  yokes  and  wattle  8  ebbs.  Of 
acre-fencing  16  yards,  or  ditch  15 ; 
and  ditch  lyard  of  burh-hedge, 
reap  1  acre  and  a  half,  mow  half 
an  acre.  At  other  work,  work  as 
the  work  requires. 


»  Om^.  D^.  DOOC.,  XXIL 


*  Cod.  Dip.  ill  p.  460. 
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These  are  the  various  details  of  his  tceek-work.   Ora^. 
Then  follow  the  ^a/b/-payments. 

SyUa  Ti.  penegas  ofer  tetre,  Pay  M  after  Easter,  half  a  CkfoL 
healfoe  aeeter  huniea  X6  Hl&f-  aester  of  honey  (or  meadP)  at 
maMsan.  tL  ayatres  mealtea  \6  Mar-  Larnmaa.  6  aeBters  of  malt  at  Mar- 
tinea  nuDsae^  an  cliwen  g^es  nett-  tmmaa,  1  clew  of  good  net-yam.  On 
gemea.  On  tSam  aylfdm  lande  atent  the  aame  land,  if  he  has  7  awine,  he 
aetSeyii.8w^h»bhefotheaylleiii.  pays  3,  and  ao  forth  at  that  rate, 
and  8w6  ibrtS  k  tot  teoSe,  and  tSesa  and  nevertheleaa  give  maat  duea  if 
natSulsa  nueatenr6dene  tSonne  there  be  maat 
maesten  bed.                                    I 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  their  week-work  the 
geburs  of  Tidenham,  in  addition  to  strictly  agricul- 
tural services,  had  to  provide  the  materials  for  the 
puttchers  and  hedge- weirs,  as  well  as  other  requisites 
for  the  fisheries. 

What  the  eight  geocu  to  be  built  may  have  been  is 
doubtful ;  but  the  tyning  or  wattling  of  three  ebbs  was 
at  once  explained  on  the  spot  by  the  lessee  of  the 
fisheries,  who  pointed  out  that  when  hackle  weirs 
were  used,  three  separate  wattled  hedges  would  always 
be  needed,  as,  owing  to  the  very  various  heights  of 
the  tide,  the  hedge  must  be  difierently  placed  for  the 
spring  tides,  the  middle  tides,  and  the  neap  tides  re- 
spectively. 

The  *  week-work  *  was  shown  by  the  ^  Rectitudines  * 
to  be  the  chief  service  of  the  gebur,  and  this  workj 
added  to  the  gafoly  made  the  holder  of  the  yard-land 
into  a  gebur  J  according  to  the  laws  of  Ine. 

Two  things  are  very  striking  about  the  week- work  ?<>  i^™*^ 
on  the  manor  of  Tidenham.   (1)  There  is  no  limit  to  week-work 
three  days  a  week  more  or  less,  as  in  the  ^  Recti-  d^yg. 
iudines.*   (2)  There  is  a  clear  adaptation  of  the  week- 
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^"^^-  ^'    work  to  local  circumstances.  In  particular  the  fisheries 
have   a  prominent  regard   in  its  arrangement.     As 
described  in  the  *  RectitudineSj  the  work  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  each  place. 
So  much  for  the  *  week-work/ 
NoAen*.  Next,  there  were  at  Tidenham  no  ^  precarice^' or 

**^  *  bene  *  works,  which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature 

in  the  later  services.  When  the  week-work  was  not 
limited  to  some  days  only,  clearly  there  was  no  need 
or  room  for  these  additional  services. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  gafol — this  formed  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  weorc-rceden  of  the  Tidenham  yard- 
land. 
Q^fiii  It  consisted  mainly  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  like 

prod/ce"    the  gafol  of  the  gafolgylders  in  the  Saxon  translation 
honey.  &c.  ^f  ^j^^  paxablc  of  *  the  unjust  steward.'    Honey  and 
malt,  or  ale,  and  yarn  and  pork — ^these,  as  we  shall  see 
by-and-by,  were  the  chief  products  of  this  and  the  ad- 
joining districts  of  Wales. 

These,  then,  were  the  services  of  the  geburs   of 

Tidenham  in  respect  of  their  yard-lands  in  a.d.  950, 

while  the  manor  was  still  in  royal  hands  just  before  it 

was  handed  over  to  the  Abbot  of  Bath. 

Comperi-  Now    let  US   Compare   these  services   with   the 

serriceeiii  serviccs   ou  the  samc  manor  350   years  afterwards, 

teenS*'^     in  the  time  of  Edward  I.     An  Inquisitio  post  mortem 

eentuiy.      ^f  jjj^  ^^^j^  y^3j  ^f  Edward  I.  enables  us  to  make 

this  comparison.^ 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  services  of  a 
tenant  who  held  a  messuage  and  xviii.  acres  of  land 
in  villenage  (probably  a  half-virgate). 

^  Becoid  Office,  Chancery  Inquxtitions  poit  marteniy  Anno  35  Edw.  L 
No.  46  6.    Gloucestm,  §  Manerwm  de  Ttidenham, 
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His  week-work  was —  C"^'*-  v. 

5  days  in  every  other  week  for  zzzt.  weeks  in  the  year  from 
Michaelmas  to  Midsummer,  except  the  festival  weeks  of  CbrLstmas, 
Easter,  and  Pentecost ;  87^  works. 

3|  days  every  week  for  6  weeks  from  Midswnmer  to  Gales  of  August ; 
15  works. 

tf  days  every  week  for  8  weeks  from  Gules  of  August  to  Michaelmas ; 
24  worlo. 

And  of  this  week-work  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  1  day's 
work  every  other  week  was  to  be  ploughing  and  harrowing  a 
half-acre.    Each  ploughing  was  accounted  for  a  day's  work. 

Then  as  to  his  precarice^ — 

He  made  1  precaria  called  'cherched/  and  he  pbughed  and  har- 
rowed a  half-acre  for  com,  and  sowed  it  with  1  bushel  of  corn 
from  his  own  seed ;  and  in  the  time  of  harvest  he  had  to  reap 
and  bind  and  stack  the  produoe,  receiving  one  sheaf  for  himself 
on  account  of  the  half-acre, '  as  much  as  can  be  bound  with  a  binding 
of  the  same  com,  cut  near  the  land.' 

And  he  had  to  plough  1  acre  for  oats,  and  this  was  accounted  for  2 
days'  manual  work. 

And  he  made  another  precaria^  ploughing  a  half-acre  with  his  own 
plough  for  winter  sowing  with  as  many  oxen  as  he  possessed,  so  that 
there  should  be  a  team  of  8  oxen.  But  if  he  had  no  oxen  he  did 
not  plough. 

And  he  made  [several  other  precaria  of  various  kinds]. 

Lastly  came  his  gafoly  &c. 

He  gave  i.  hen,  which  was  called  '  wodehen,'  at  Christmas. 

And  5  eggs  at  Easter. 

And  Id,  for  every  yearling  pig,  and  ^d,  for  those  only  of  half-year, 

by  way  of  pannage. 
He  paid  ...  for  every  horse  or  mare  sold. 
And  viii.  gallons  of  beer  at  every  brewing. 
And  he  could  not  marry  his  daughter  without  licence. 

Now,  comparing  the  services  on  the  manor  of 
Tidenham  at  these  dates  300  years  apart,  at  which 
period  was  the  service  most  complete  serfdom?  at 
the  later  date,  when  the  week-work  of  the  villeins 
was  limited  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  days  a  week, 
and  in  addition  he  made  precarioe  or  extra  works ;  or 
at  the  earlier  date,  when  his  week-work  was  unlimited 
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^^^'^'   as  to  the  days,  and  therefore  there  was  no  room  for 

the  extra  work  ? 
Saxon  ler-  Surely  the  unlimited  week-work  marked  the  most 
eompiete.  Complete  serfdom.  Surely  the  later  services,  limited 
in  their  amount  and  commutable  into  money  pay- 
ments, were  clearly  a  mitigated  service  fast  growing 
into  a  fixed  money  rent.  In  fact,  the  gebur  or  viUa- 
nu^  was  fast  growing  into  a  mere  customary  tenant 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Indeed,  he  is  not  called  in 
the  *  Inquisition '  a  *  viUanus^*  but  a  ^custumarius,'  and 
such  he  was.  He  was  halfway  on  the  road  to  free- 
dom. Another  sign  of  the  times  was  this,  that  at  the 
later  date,  side  by  side  with  the  customary  tenants 
on  the  land  in  villenage,  a  whole  host  of  libere 
tenentes  had  already  grown  up  upon  the  lord's  demesne, 
not,  as  we  have  more  than  once  observed,  necessarily 
liberi  homines  at  all,  but  some  of  them  villein 
tenants  or  custum^arii  holding  additional  pieces  of  free 
land  of  the  lord's  demesne.  Of  these  free  tenants 
there  were  none  at  the  earlier  period.  So  that  the 
gehur^  with  his  weorc-rceden  100  years  and  more 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  much  more  clearly 
a  serf,  and  rendered  far  more  complete  and  servile  ser- 
vices than  his  successor  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
with  the  Black  Death  and  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  in  the 
near  future  before  him. 

Finally,  let  us  look  backward  and  ask  how  long 
this  more  complete  serfdom  had  lasted  on  the  manor 
of  Tidenham. 

1m  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^®  ^*^®  ^^  ^^S  I^^  ^^  found,  as  we  have 

back  to  seen,   the  ^geset  land'   and  ^gyrd  lands^  and  the 

tot  coot  ^gofoU'  and  the  ^weoTci  and  the  ^geneat^  and  the 

'^^^■*-  ^  gebur  J   and  the  obligation  not  to  leave  the  lord's 
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land ;  and  if  all  these  were  incidents  of  what  in  the  Chap.  v. 
*  Bectiiudines '  and  in  the  charter  of  King  Edwy  just 
examined  was  in  fact  serfdom — if  the  laws  of  Ine  are 
good  evidence  that  this  serfdom  existed  in  full  force 
in  the  seventh  century  anywhere — ^they  must  surely 
be  good  evidence  that  it  existed  on  the  manor  of 
Tidenham.  For  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  royal 
manor  of  King  Edwy,  and  most  probably  he  had 
received  it  through  a  succession  of  royal  holders  from 
King  Ine.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  ceased 
to  be  folcland,  and  so  to  be  in  the  royal  demesne 
of  the  kings  of  Wessex  or  of  Mercia,  from  Lie's  time 
to  Edwy's.  And  if  it  was  a  royal  manor  of  King 
Ine's,  surely  the  laws  of  King  Ine  may  be  taken  to 
interpret  the  serfdom  on  his  own  estate.  Lastly, 
looking  further  back  still,  as  King  Ine  probably  held 
the  manor  in  direct  succession  from  Ceawlin,  or 
whoever  conquered  it  from  the  Welsh,  and  cut  it  from 
the  diocese  of  Llandaff  in  a.d.  677  or  thereabouts, 
the  inference  is  very  strong  indeed  that  the  weorc- 
rceden  had  remained  much  the  same  ever  since,  100 
years  before  the  date  of  King  Ine's  laws,  it  first  fell 
under  Saxon  rule. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  a  careful  tracing  changM  in 
back  of  the  customs  of  such  a  manor  as  Tidenham,  tomsTuy 
•and  we  might  add  also  the  methods  of  fishing,  and  •^*^^' 
the  construction  of  the  *  cyt '  and  *  hascweras^  surely 
is,  that  in  those  early  times  changes  in  custom  and 
habit  were  slow,  and  not  easily  made.    It  would  be 
as  unlikely  that  between  the  days  of  King  Ceawlin 
and  those  of  King  Ine  great  changes  should  have  been 
made  in  the  internal  economic  structure  of  a  Saxon 
manor,  as  that  in  the  same  period  bees  should  have 
changed  the  shape  of  their  hexagonal  cells. 
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VII.    SERFDOM  ON  A  MANOR  OF  KING  ALFRED. 


Manor  of 

Hysse- 

bume, 

which  had 

belonged 

f<»  Egbert^ 

Elhelwnlf, 

and 

Alfred. 


The  second  example  of  a  Saxon  manor  is  that  of 

*  Stoke-by-Hysseburne,'  a  royal  estate  in  Hampshire.^ 
It  had  belonged  in  succession  to  King  Egbert,  King 
Ethelwulf,  and  King  Alfred,  and  was  by  his  son 
Edward  given  over  to  the  monks  of  the  *  old  minster ' 
at  Winchester  under  the  following  curious  circum- 
stances. 

King  Alfred,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  in  his 
anxiety  for  the  better  education  of  the  children  of  his 
nobles,  called  to  his  aid  the  monk  Grimbald,  from  the 
monastery  of  St.  Bertin,  near  St.  Omer  in  Picardy, 
in  which  he  himself  had  spent  some  time  in  his  child- 
hood on  his  way  to  Rome.  It  was  the  plan  of  Grim- 
bald  and  Kmg  Alfred  to  build  a  new  monastery  (the 

*  new  minster ')  at  Winchester  where  Grimbald  should 
carry  out  the  royal  object.  But  King  Alfred  died 
before  this  wish  was  fully  accomplished.  He  had 
bought  the  land  for  the   chapel  and  dormitory  in 


^  Mr.  Eemble  identifies  this 
place  with  Stoke  near  Hurstboume 
Priors,  near  Whitechurch ;  but  it 
may  possibly  be  one  of  the  Stokes 
on  the  Itchin  Riyer  near  Win- 
chester. 

That  the  upper  part  of  the  Itchin 
was  called '  Hyssebume '  and '  Ticce- 
bnme/  see  Chd,  Dip.  MLXXVII., 

0(X)XLn.,  Mxxxix.  k  OLVin. 

The  boundaries  in  MLXXVII.  of 
'Hyssebuma'  (beginning  at  Twy- 
ford)  correspond  at  a  few  points 
with  those  of  '  Hissebume '  in 
Abingdon,  L  p.  818,  and  of  Eastune 
appended  thereto,  and  of  Eastune 


in  Cod.  Dip,  MCCXXX.  The 
position  of  Twyford  and  Easton 
seems  to  fix  this  locality  6n  the 
Itchin.  The  parishes  of  Itchin  Stoke 
and  Titchboume  ('  83t  Hissebume  *) 
stall  nearly  adjoin  those  of  Twyford 
and  Easton,  but  the  parishes  here 
are  intermixed,  and  the  'Hysse- 
bume '  of  the  charters  may  hare  been 
a  district  with  different,  boundaries, 
and  may  not  be  the  Hysseburne  of 
King  Alfred's  will.  Compare  Domes- ' 
day  Survey,  i.  40,  where  Twyford^ 
Eastune,  and  iS^ocAe«  occur  together 
among  the  '  Terrm  Wintanensis 
Episcopi* 
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the  city,  but  the  building  and  endowment  of  the  Chap^. 
monastery  was  left  for  his  son  King  Edward  to 
complete.  Gximbald,  then  eighty-two  years  old, 
was  the  first  abbot,  but  within  a  year  died  and 
was  canonised.  The  body  of  King  Alfred  lay  en- 
shrined in  Winchester  Cathedral,  in  the  *  old  minster  * 
of  the  bishop  ;  but  the  canons  of  the  old  foundation 
having,  according  to  the  Abbey  Chronicle,  conceived 
*  deUrious  fancies '  that  the  royal  ghost,  roaming  by 
night  about  their  cloisters,  could  not  rest  in  peace, 
the  remains  of  Alfred  and  his  queen  were  removed  to 
the  *new  minster.'^ 

Now,  King  Ethelwolf,  when  dying,  having  left 
to  King  Alfred  his  son  certain  lands  at  *  Cyseldene  * 
and  elsewhere,  with  instructions  when  he  died  to 
give  them  over  to  the  refectory  of  the  old  minster, 
King  Alfred  in  his  will  gave  his  land  at  that  place  to ' 
the  proper  official  at  Winchester  accordingly.  In 
other  words,  the  body  of  King  Alfred  lay  in  the  *  new 
minster,'  and  this  land  given  for  the  good  of  his  soul 
belonged  to  the  *  old  minster.'  So  it  came  to  pass — 
whether  this  time  the  *  deUrious  fancies '  of  the  super- 
stitious canons  had  anjrthing  to  do  with  it  or  not 
cannot  be  told — that  this  property  at  Cyseldene,  Kke 
the  royal  donor's  body,  could  not  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  *  old  minster,'  but  must  be  transferred  to  the 
*new  minster.*  So  King  Edward  in  the  year  900 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  monks,  whereby  the 
lands  at  Cyseldene  were  transferred  to  the  *new  Orantwito 
minster,'  and  by  charter  he  gave  instead  of  them  to  miMter* 
the  *  old  minster '  ten  holdings  {manentes)  at  Stoke-  ch^r" 

^  See  LAer  de  Hyda,  Mr.  Edwards'  Introduction. 
M 
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The 
*  kwntCt 
or  family 
holding, 
«qaalneie 
tx>7azd- 
land. 
Services. 


be-Hissebume^  with  all  the  men  who  were  thereon,  and 
those  at  *  Hissebumey  when  King  Alfred  died. 

It  is  in  the  charter  ^  effecting  this  object  that  the 
services  are  described.  *  Here  are  written  the  gerihta 
*  that  the  ceorls  shall  do  at  Hysseburne/  From 
every  *  hitoisc '  such  and  such  services.  The  hiwisce 
or  family  holding  seems  from  the  services  to  have 
been  a  yard-land  of  30  acres.  The  services  were  as 
follows ; — 


Gefbl  and 

gafol- 

Iffihe. 


H^r  synd  gewriten  t$a  g«rihta 
t5e  9»  oeorlas  aculan  d6n  td  Hyase- 
bumsn. 

^rest  ttt  hilcan  hiwisoe  feor- 
werti  peneg*  t6  herfestes  enmihte : 
and  vi.  ciricmittan  ealatt ;  and  iiL 
aeeiSlar  hUtfhwdtes:  and  iii.  adceras 
ge-erian  on  heora  flegenie  hwilo; 
and  mid  heora  igenan  8fl»da  gesi- 
wan,  and  on  hyxa  igenre  [h]w£le  on 
hnrene  gebringan :  and  ]Tte  pund 
gauolb»reB  and  heal&e  noer  gaaol- 
nUMe  on  hiora  igienxe  hwfle,  and 
<5ttt  on  hreaoe  gebringan:  and  iiiL 
fdSera  ficlofenas  gauolwyda  t6 
Kidhroce  on  hiora  figenre  hwfle: 
and  zri.  gyrda  gauoltininga  e&c 
on  hiora  6genre  hwfie:  and  t6 
Eiifltran  tw6  ewe  mid  twam  lam- 
ban,  and  we  [talatS]  tw6  geong 
flceap  td  eald  soeapan :  and  hi  scu- 
lan  wazan  sceap  and  ecfran  on  hiora 
^nre  hwlle. 

Here  we  have  clearly,  as  in  the  * Rectiiudtnes*  the 
gafolj  including  the  three  acres  of  gafoUyrth  or  plough- 
ing, as  well  as  other  gafol-work  and   payments  in 


Here  are  written  the  serrices 
that  the  ceorls  ehaU  do  at  Hysse* 
bume. 

From  each  hiwUc  (family)  4Qd. 
at  haryest  equinox,  and  6  church- 
mittans  of  ale,  and  3  sesters  of 
bread-wheat:  and  plough  8  acres 
in  their  own  time,  and  sow  it  with 
their  own  seed,  and  in  their  own 
time  bring  it  to  the  bam:  and 
8  pom&ds  of  gafol-barley,  and  a  half- 
acre  of  gafol-mowing  in  their  own 
time,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  rick: 
and  split  4  fothers  (loads)  of  gafol- 
wood  and  stack  it  in  their  own 
time,  and  16  yards  of  gafol-fencing 
in  tiiieir  own  time ;  and  at  Easter 
two  ewes  with  two  lambs,  and  two 
young  sheep  may  be  taken  for  one 
old  one :  and  they  shall  wash  sheep 
and  shear  them  in  their  own  time. 


»  Codex  Dip,  MLXXVII. ;  and  |  the 
Dugdale,   Winchester   Monastery, 


Num.  X.    This  charter  is  preserved 
in  a  copy  of  the  twelfth  century  in  i 


Winchester  Cartulary  (St. 
Swithin*s)  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Add.  MSS.  15860,  £  096. 
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kind.  And  if  the  services  had  stopped  here,  we  might  Chap^. 
have  conchided  that  the  *  ceork '  of  Hysseburne  were 
gafolgelders,  and  not  serfs.  But  there  is  another 
clause  which  forbids  such  a  conclusion — ^which  shows 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  laws  of  King  Ine,  they  were 
*  set  to  work  as  well  as  to  gafoV    It  is  this : — 


And  Hblce  wucan  wircen  tot 
hi  man  h&te  bdtan  )>rim,  &n  td 
middan-wintra,  otoru  t6  E&stran, 
)vidde  to  Gangdagan. 


And  every  week  do  what  work  Week- 
they  are  bid,  except  three  weeks —  ^^'^ 
one  at  midwinter,  the  second  at 
Easter,  and  the  third  at  <  Qang 
days.' 


Comparing  these  services  with  the  other  examples, 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  any  more  the  services  of  free- 
men, or  any  less  those  of  serfs.  They  seem  to  plainly 
bear  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  what  is  meant  by 
serfdom  wherever  it  is  found.  There  is  the  gafol  and  Unlimited, 
there  is  the  week-work ;  and  the  latter  is  not  limited 
to  certain  days  each  week,  as  in  the  ^  Bectitudines,  but 
*  each  week,  except  three  in  the  year,  they  are  to  work 

AS  THEY  ABB  BID.' 

And  these  are  the  services — this  is  the  serfdom — 
on  a  manor  which  was  part  of  the  royal  domain  of 
King  Alfred,  which  for  three  successive  reigns  at  least, 
and  probably  for  generations  earlier,  had  been  royal 
domain,  and  now  by  the  last  royal  holder  is  handed 
over,  with  the  men  that  were  upon  it,  to  the  perpetual, 
never-dying  lordship  of  a  monastery,  as  an  eternal 
inheritance. 

Finally,  the  evidence  of  these  Saxon  documents —  The  chain 
the' Bectitudines'  and  the  charters  of  Tidenham  and  J^mJietS!^ 
Hysseburne — ^read  in  the  light  of  the  later  evidence 
and  of  the  earlier  laws  of  Eing  Ine,  is  so  clear  that  it 
seems  needful  to  explain  how  it  has  happened  that 

u  2 
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Chap.  V.  there  has  ever  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  servile  nature 
of  the  services  of  the  holders  of  yard-lands  in  Saxon 
times.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Mr.  Kemble 
quotes  from  all  these  documents  in  his  chapter  on 
*  Loenland ;  *  ^  but  for  want  of  the  clear  knowledge  what 
a  yard-land  was,  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that  in  these  services  of  the  geburs  or  holders  of 
yard-lands  we  have  the  services  of  the  later  villani  of 
the  Domesday  Survey — the  services  of  the  holdings 
embracing  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  arable  land 
of  England.  Dr.  Leo,  in  his  work  on  the  *  Bectitu- 
dines^'  confesses  that  he  does  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  yard-land  of  the  gebur.*  It  is  only  when,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  we  get  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  fact  that  the  yard-land  was  the 
normal  holding  of  the  gebur  or  viUanus^  that  it  was  a 
bundle  of  normally  thirty  scattered  acres  in  the  open 
fields,  that  it  was  held  in  viUenage,  and  that  these 
were  the  services  under  which  it  was  held  of  the 
manorial  lord  of  the  ham  or  tun  to  which  it  be- 
longed— ^it  is  only  when  tl\,ese  facts  are  known  and 
their  importance  realised,  that  these  documents  be- 
come intelligible,  and  take  their  proper  place  as  links 
in  what  really  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  evidence. 


VIII.   THE   THEOWS   OR  SLAVES  ON  THE  LORD'S  DEMESNE. 


One  word  must  be  said  of  the  theows  or  slaves  on 
the  thane's  inland — lest  we  should 


or  slare 

dasB.         the  lord's  demesne 


*  Saxons  in  England,  pp.   319 

'  H.  Leo,  Itectitudines,    Halle, 
1842,  p.  231.    *  WenigBtens  weisz 


ich  "  on  Ilia  gyrde  landes  "  (auf  seiner 
rate  dee  gutes,  oder  des  landes)  an 
dieser  stelle  nicht  anders  su  er- 
kliiren/ 
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forget  the  existence  of  this  lowest  class  of  all,  in  con-  CH^^v. 
trast  with  whose  slavery  the  geburs  and  cottiers  on 
the  geneat  land,  notwithstanding  their  serfdom,  were 
*/re^.'  These  latter  were  praedial  serfs  *  adscripti 
glebae,'  but  not  slaves.  The  theows  were  slaves, 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market,  and  exported  from 
English  ports  across  the  seas  as  part  of  the  commercial 
produce  of  the  island.  Some  of  the  theows  were  slaves 
by  birth.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  a  not  uncommon 
thing  for  freemen  to  sell  themselves  into  slavery  under 
the  pressure  of  want.^ 

The  *  servi '  of  the  Domesday  Survey  were  no  doubt  The  sern 
the  successors  of  the  Saxon  theows.     And  as  in  the  Domesday 
Survey  the  servi  are  mostly  found  on  the  demesne    "^^^* 
land  of  the  lord,  so  probably  in  Saxon  times   the 
theows  were  chiefly  the  slaves  of  the  manor-house. 
Most  of  the  farm  work  on  the  thane's  inland,  espe- 
cially the  ploughing,  was  done  no  doubt  by  the  ser- 
vices of  the  villein  tenants ;  but  as,  in  addition  to 
the  villein  ploughs,  there  were  the  great  manorial 
plough  teams,  so  also  there  were  theows  doing  slave 
labour  of  various  kinds  on  the  home  farm  of  the  lord, 
and  maintained  at  the  lord's  expense. 

In  the  bilingual  dialogue  of  ^Elfric,^  written  in 
Saxon  and  Latin  late  in  the  tenth  century  as  an  educa- 
tional lesson,  in  the  reply  of  the  *  yrthling  '  or  plough- 
man to  the  question  put  as  to  the  nature  of  his  daily 
work,  a  touching  picture  is  given  of  the  work  of  a 
theow  conscious  of  his  thraldom : — 


^  See  Kemble'8  8ax(m$  in  Enff^ 
Umd,\.^.  196. 

*  ^it%$h  Muieum  Cotton  MS. 


Tib.A.III.  f.  58  5.    For  the  text  o/ 
this  paraagpe  I  am  indebted  to  Mz 
Thompson  of  the  BritiBh  Museum. 
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Feelings  of 
the  theow. 


Hw83t  fisgest  yoL  7r)>liiige  P 
Hu  b^g»8t  ]m  weoro  |>iiiP 
Eala  leof  hlaford  ))earle  ic 
deorfe  ie  g*  ut  oa  dsgrsBd  ]>y- 
wende  oxon  to  felda  and  iugie  big 
to  syL  Nyt  hjt  swa  steajc  winter 
]>iet  ic  durre  lutaan  »t  ham  for 
ege  hlafordee  mines  ac  geiukodan 
ozan  and  gefestnodon  aceare  and 
cnltre  mit  ))»re  syl  lelce  dieg  ic 
flceal  erian  fiilne  ttj^er  (»cer)  ofpe 
mare. 

HefBt  ]m  nnigne  geferan  P 
Ic  hnbhe  sumne  cnapan  )>jwende 
oxan  mid  gad  iaene  )>e  eacswiloe  nu 
hafi  70  for  cylde  and  hreame. 
HwiBt  mare  deat  )»a  on  d»gP 
Gewy slice  )>8dnne  mare  ic  do. 
Ic  sceal  fyUan  binnan  oxan   mid 
big  and  wieterian  big  and  sceasn 
(sceam)  beora  beran  ut.  big  big 
micel  gedeorf  ys  byt  geleof  micel 
gedeorf  bit  ys  for)>am   ic   neom 
fireob. 


"What  sayest  thou,  plowman  P 
How  doet  thou  do  thy  work  P 
Oh,  my  lord,  hard  do  I  work. 
I  go  out  at  daybreak  driving  the 
oxen  to  field,  and  I  yoke  them  to 
the  plough.  Nor  is  it  ever  so  bard 
winter  that  I  dare  loiter  at  home, 
for  &ar  of  my  lord,  but  the  oxen 
yoked,  and  the  ploughshare  and 
coulter  fastened  to  the  plough, 
every  day  must  I  plough  a  full 
acre,  or  more. 

Hast  thou  any  comrade  P 
I  have  a  boy  driving  the  oxen 
with  an  iron  goad,  who    also  is 
hoarse  with  cold  and  shouting. 

What  more  dost  thou  in  the 
dayP 

Verily  then  I  do  more.  I  must 
fill  the  bin  of  the  oxen  with  hay, 
and  water  them,  and  carry  out  the 
dung.  Ha!  ha  I  bard  work  it  u, 
hard  work  it  is  I  because  lam  net 
free. 


Perhaps  some  day  his  lord  will  provide  him  with 
an  outfit  of  oxen,  give  him  a  yard-land,  and  make 
him  into  a  gebur  instead  of  a  theow.  This  at  least 
seems  to  be  his  yearning. 


Polkland, 
or  terra 
r^,  in- 
eluded 
TojalhafM 
or  manors. 


IX.   THE  CBEATION   OF  NEW  MAKOBS. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  manors. 
Are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  there  was  no  land 
extra-manorial  ? 

It  may  be  asked  whether  *  folkland  '  was  not  extra- 
manorial. 

Now  in  one  sense  all  that  belonged  to  the  ancient 
demesne  of  the  Crown  was  folkland  and  extra-ma- 
norial. All  estates  with  the  villages  and  towns  upon 
them,  which  had  no  manorial  lord  but  the  king, 
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were  in  the  demesne  of  the  Crown,  as  also  were  the  Ca^^v. 
royal  forests. 

Formerly,  while  there  were  many  petty  kings  in 
England,  and  before  the  kingship  had  attained  its 
unity  and  its  full  growth,  i.e.  before  it  had,  as  we  are 
told  by.  historians,  absorbed  in  itself  exclusively  the 
sole  representation  of  the  nation,  the  term  foJkland 
was  apparently  applied  to  all  that  was  afterwards 
included  in  the  royal  demesne.  All  that  had  not 
become  the  hoc-land  or  private  property  either  of 
members  of  the  royal  house  or  of  a  monastery  or  of 
a  private  person  was  still  folkland.  And  it  would 
appear  that  the  kings  had  originally  no  power  to 
alienate  this  folkland  without  the  consent  of  the 
great  men  of  their  witan. 

But  inasmuch  bb  the  royal  demesne  or  folkland 
included  an  endless  number  of  manors  as  well  aa 
forest,  it  cannot  properly  be  said  that  it  was  neces- 
sarily extra-manorial.  More  correctly  it  was  in  the 
manor  of  the  king.  The  king  was  its  manorial  lord, 
and  the  geburs  and  cottiers  upon  it  were  geneats  or 
villani  of  the  king.  The  Tidenham  and  Hyssebume 
manors  were  both  of  them  manors  of  the  roya  de- 
mesne until  they  were  granted  by  charter  to  their 
new  monastic  owners. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  course  of  time,  after 
that  in  a  similar  way  grant  after  grant  had  been 
made  of  *  ham  *  after  *  ham,*  with  its  little  territory — 
its  agery  or  ageUuSy  or  ageUiduSy  as  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  were  wont  to  describe  it  in  the  charters — to 
the  king's  thanes  or  to  monasteries,  as  boc-land  or 
private  estate,  the  number  of  ^  hams '  still  remaining 
folkland  would  grow  less  and  less. 
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reward  for 
servioM. 


Chap.  V.         jj^  tj^^  meantime  the  royal  forests  were  managed 

by  royal  foresters  under  separate  laws  and  r^ulations 

of  great  severity,  whilst  the  royal  hams  or  manors 

ThMeweie  were  put  Under  the  management  of  a  resident  steward, 

h^LoA^  P^(^osita8  or  villicfis — ^in    Saxon    ^  tan-gerefaj-^^r 

^^    were  let  out  for  life  as  Icerdand  to  neighbouring  great 

men  or  their  sons,  or  to  thanes  in  the  royal  service. 

This  granting  of  life-leases  of  folkland  or  hams 
on  the  royal  demesne  seems  to  have  been  a  usual  mode 
of  rewarding  special  military  services,  and  Bede 
bitterly  complained  that  the  profuse  and  illegitimate 
grants  which  were  wheedled  out  of  the  king  for  pre- 
tended monastic  purposes  had  already  in  his  time 
seriously  weakened  the  king's  power  of  using  the 
royal  estates  legitimately  as  a  means  of  keeping  up 
his  army  and  maintaining  the  national  defences.^  To 
be  able  to  provide  some  adequate  maintenance  for 
the  thanes,  on  whose  services  he  relied,  was  a  king's 
necessity;  for  well  might  King  Alfred  enforce  the 
truth  of  the  philosophy  of  his  favourite  Boethius  by 
exclaiming  that  every  one  may  know  how  *  full  miser- 
able and  full  unmighty '  kings  must  be  who  cannot 
count  upon  the  support  of  their  thanes.' 

But  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  area  of  folkland  or  royal  demesne  must  con- 
stantly be  lessened  as  each  succeeding  grant  increased 
the  area  of  the  hoc-land.  In  other  words,  to  use  the 
later  phrase,  the  tendency  was  not  only  for  new 


Tendency 
for  them  to 
paes  into 
private 
hands. 


1  Bede*8  letter  to  Biflhop  Egbert. 
Smith,  p.  809. '  Quod  eniiii  turpe  est 
dioere,  tot  sub  nomine  monasterio- 
rum  loca  hi  qui  monachicte  Tits 
prorsos  sunt  expertes  in  taam  ditio- 
nem  aooepenint,  neat  ipd  melius 


noetis,  ut  ammno  duU  locu$^  ubiJiUi 
nobOmrn  out  emeritcrwn  mOihim 
poMemonem  aoc^tere  pomnt,*  &c. 

*  King   Alfred's   Boethius,    c. 
xxix.  s.  10. 
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manors  to  be  created  out  of  the  royal  forests  and    <^^^ 
wastes,  but  also  for  more  and  more  of  the  royal 
manors  to  pass  from  the  royal  demesne  into  private 
hands. 

Now  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  one  of  King  ^« 
Alfred's  treatises^   which  incidentally  throws   some  »ketchof 
light  upon  this  process,  and    explains  the  way  in  of  a^w 
which  new  manors  may  have  been  created.     He  de-  ^^ 
scribes  how  the  forest  or  a  great  wood  provided  every 


■  Alfred's  JNo$iom  Qaf^ering$ 
cut  of  St,  Auffustine,  Britbh  Mu- 
seum,  Vit.  A.  xv.  f.  1:— Gade- 
lode  me  )K>nne  ki^das  3  Stnfnn 
flceaftaa  -3  lobsceaftu  3  hylfa  to 
«lcum  para  tola  fe  ic  mid  pircan 
^aiSe "]  bohtimbra  3  bolt  timbra  'J 
to  SBlcnm  {nura  peoica  fe  ic  pyican 
€at$e  )»a  plitejostan  treopo  be  ftm 
dele  t$e  ic  aberan  meihte.  ne  com  io 
fUkfer  mid  anre  byxtJene  ham  )w  me 
ne  lyste  ealne  )xane  pude  ham  bren^an 
pp  ic  hyne  eidne  aberan  meihte.  on 
SBlcum  treopo  ic  ^eaeah  hpsBt  hpapi 
)»8M  ))e  ic  SBt  ham  be]N>rfte.  For 
pnm  ic  ItBie  eelcne  f$ara  pe  majpi  si 
"]  ma[nigne]  pasn  hebbe  f  he  meni^e 
to  ]>am  ilean  pnda  )«r  ic  tSaa  stai^ 
soeaftaa  oearf.  Fetije  hjm  )»ar  ma  3 
^efetSrije  hjs  pnnas  mid  fejrum 
gerdun  )iat  he  ma^e  pindan  manipie 
emicerne  pan  3  manij  SBiilic  bus 
eettan  j  fejerne  tim  timbrian  *]  )»ara 
3  ymr  mur^e  3  sofle  mid  mn^e  on- 
eudian  ae^tSer  je  pintraa  je  some- 
raa  spa  spa  ic  nu  ne  27t  ne  dyde.  Ac 
se  ^  me  lerde  ]>am  se  pudu  licode 
se  msBj  ^edon  f  ic  softer  eardian 
»^r  je  on  Jiisum  lenan  stoclife  be 
piB  pffi^e  t$a  phile  pe  ic  on  fiaae 
peorulde  beo  ^e  eac  on  )iam  hecan 
hame  t$e  he  as  ^ehaten  hefS  ]mrh 


scanctus  augustinus  -}  scs  prejorius 
"2  scanctus  leronimos  *]  purh  manege 
o9t$re  halie  f»dras  spa  ic  jelyfe.  eac 
f  he  2edo  for  heora  ealra  earnum  ^e 
8B2;8er  je  ]nsne  peij  jelimpfulran 
^edo  ]H>nne  he  eer  Jdssmn  pes  je 
hare  mmes  modes  ea^an  to  fam  on- 
^elihte  f  ic  ma^e  rihtne  pei^  are- 
dian  to  femi  ecan  hame  *]  to  fKm 
ecan  are  3  to  )»are  ecan  reste  jie  as 
^ehaten  is  )^rh  )«  hal^an  f»* 
deras  sie  spa.  Nis  hit  nan  pundor 
Jwah  m[an]  spfjlce]  on  timber  ^e- 
pirce  3  eac  on  )«[re]  lade  3  eac 
onjwrebytlinje.  ac  »lcne  man  Ijst 
siStfan  he  eeni;  ootlyf  on  his  hla- 
fordes  Inne  mjd  lus  foltome  jetim- 
bred  hnfS  f  he  hine  mote  hpilum 
)»ar  on^erestan.  ^  huntijan.  -] 
fulian.  3  fiecian.  *]  his  on  ^ehpilce 
pisan  to  fmn  benan  tilian  Bbjj^t 
je  on  se  ^e  on  lande  otS  otS  ]N>ne 
fyrst  ^  he  bocland  "}  »ce  yrfe  )mrh 
his  hlafordee  miltsejeeamije.  spa^e- 
do  se  pile  ^a  p^<^ft  ^^  ejSer 
pilt  je  Irissa  Issnena  stoclife  je  |>ara 
ecenahama.  SetSe  SB^J^r  ^esoop  3 
BbffienB  pilt  forpfe  me  j)  me  to 
SBj^nim  onhajiije  ^e  her  nytpvrde 
to  beonne  ^e  huru  fid*vt  to  cu- 
mane. — For  the  text  of  this  passage 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thompson. 
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Chap.  V.  requisite  of  building,  shafts  and  handles  for  tools,  bay 
timbers  and  bolt  timbers  for  house-building,  fair  rods 
{gerda)  with  which  many  a  house  {hits)  may  be  con- 
structed, and  many  a  fair  tun  timbered,  wherein  men 
may  dwell  permanently  in  peace  and  quiet,  summer 
and  winter,  which,  writes  the  king  with  a  sigh,  ^  is 
more  than  I  have  yet  done  I  *  There  was,  he  said, 
an  eternal  *  ham '  above,  but  He  that  had  pro- 
mised it  through  the  holy  fathers  might  in  the  mean- 
time make  him,  so  long  as  he  was  in  this  world,  to 
dwell  softly  in  a  log-hut  on  kenland  (*  Icenan  stoclif*  ^ ), 
waiting  patiently  for  his  eternal  inheritance.  So  we 
wonder  not,  he  continued,  that  men  should  work 
in  timber-felling  and  in  carrying  and  in  building,^ 
for  a  man  hopes  that  if  he  has  built  a  cottage  on 
laenland  of  his  lord,  with  his  lord's  help,  he  may  be 
allowed  to  lie  there  awhile,  and  hunt  and  fowl  and 
fish,  and  occupy  the  ken  as  he  likes  on  sea  and  land, 
until  through  his  lord's  grace  he  may  perhaps  some 
day  obtain  hoc-land  and  permanent  inheritance.  Then 
finally  he  completes  his  parable  by  reverting  once 
more  to  the  contrast  between  *  thissa  lasnena  stoclife  * 
and  *  thara  ecena  hama ' — between  the  log  hut  on  laen- 
land  and  the  permanent  freehold  *  ham '  on  the  boc- 
land^  or  hereditary  manorial  estate. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  passage  Elng  Alfred  does 
not  suggest  distinctly  that  the  lord  would  make  the 
actual  holding  of  IsBuland  into  boc^land,  thus  convert- 
ing a  clearing  in  his  forest  into  a  new  manor  for  his 
thane ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  good  reason 

1  '  Stoc-lif,'   literaUj  stake-hut.  i  stead  in  Easex. 
The  logs  were  put  upright,  as  in  the         '  '  BytUoge ; '  hence  the  house 
cam  of  the  Saxon  church  at  Oreenr    was  a  '  botl.* 
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for  this  omission,  seeing  that  such  a  suggestion  would   ^^^'  ^* 
have  just  overreached  the  point  of  his  parable. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  vivid  little  glimpse  we  get 
into  the  modus  operandi  of  the  possible  growth  of  a 
Saxon  manorial  estate,  out  of  folkland  granted  first  as 
Icenland,  and  then  as  hoc-land^  or  out  of  the  woods 
or  waste  of  an  ealdorman's  domain,  may  well  be 
made  use  of  to  illustrate  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  typical  importance  in  so  many  ways  of  the  The  roa, 
gyrdy  or  rod^  or  virga  in  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  ikrga  in 
Saxon  *  tun '  or  *  ham '  is  worth  at  least  a  moment's  5  a^iT^ 
notice.  **^ 

The  typical  site  for  a  new  settlement  was  a  clear- 
ing in  a  wood  or  forest,  because  of  the  '  fair  rods  * 
which  there  abound.  The  clearing  was  measured 
out  by  rods.  An  allusion  to  this  occurs  in  Notker's 
paraphrase  of  Psa.  Ixxviii.    55 — 'He  cast  out  the 

*  heathen  before  them,  and  divided  them  an  inherit- 
'  ance  by  line.*  The  Vulgate  which  Notker  had 
before  him  was  *  Et  sorte  divisit  eis  terram  in  funi- 

*  culo  distributionis  ;*  and  he  translated  the  last  clause 
thus — *  teilta  er  daz  lant  mit  mazseile,' — to  which  he 
added,  *  also  man  nu  toot  mit  buoto,'  as  they  now  do 
it  with  rods^  i.e.  at  St.  Gall  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century.^ 

So  in  England  the  typical  holding  in  the  cleared 
land  of  the  open  fields  was  called  a  yart2-land,  or 
in  earlier  Saxon  a  gyrd  landes.  or  in  Latin  a  virgata 
terrsB ;  yard,  gy^d,  &i^d  virga  all  meaning  rod,  and  all 
meaning  also  in  a  secondary  sense  a  yard  measure. 
The  holdings  in  the  open  fields  were  of  yarded  or 

1  SchUteri  Thuaar.  Antiq.  Teut  I  p.  15a    Ulm,  1728. 
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Chai^v.  rooded  land — ^land  measured  out  with  a  rod  into 
acres  four  rods  wide,  each  rod  in  width  being  there- 
fore a  rood^  as  we  have  seen. 

Again,  the  whole  homestead  was  called  a  tun  or  a 
worthy  because  it  was  tyned  or  girded  with  a  wattled 
fence  of  gyrda  or  rods.  And  so,  too,  in  the  Gothic 
of  Ulfilas  the  homestead  was  a  *  gard.'  So  that  in  the 
evident  connexion  of  these  words  we  seem  to  get 
confirmation  of  the  hint  given  by  King  Alfred  of  the 
process  of  the  growth  of  new  manors. 
^^.^n»  The  young  thane,   with  his    lord's    permission, 

clearing  in  makes  a  clearing  in  a  forest,  building  his  log  hut  and 
then  other  log  huts  for  his  servants.  At  first  it  is 
forest  game  on  which  he  lives.  By-and-by  the  cluster 
of  huts  becomes  a  little  hamlet  of  homesteads.  He 
provides  his  servants  with  their  outfits  of  oxen,  and 
they  become  his  geburs.  The  cleared  land  is  measured 
out  by  rods  into  acres.  The  acres  ploughed  by  the 
common  plough  are  allotted  in  rotation  to  the  yard- 
lands.  A  new  hamlet  has  grown  up  in  the  royal 
forest,  or  in  the  outlying  woods  of  an  old  ham  or 
manor.  In  the  meantime  the  king  perhaps  rewards 
his  industrious  thane,  who  has  made  the  clearing  in 
his  forest,  with  a  grant  of  the  estate  with  the  village 
upon  it,  as  his  boc-land  for  ever,  and  it  becomes 
a  manor,  or  the  lord  of  the  old  manor  of  which 
it  is  a  hamlet  grants  to  him  the  inheritance,  and  the 
hamlet  becomes  a  subject  manor  held  of  the  higher 
lord 

So  we  seem  now  to  see  clearly  how  new  tuns  and 
hams  or  manors  were  always  growing  up  century 
after  century,  on  the  royal  demesne  and  on  private 
estates  or  manors,  as  in  a  former  chapter  it  became 
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clear  incidentally  how  new  geburs  with  fresh  yard-  c=^^-  v« 
lands  could  be  added  to  the  village  community,  and 
the  strips  which  made  up  the  yard-lands  intermixed 
with  those  of  their  neighbours  in  the  village  fields. 


Z.   THE  LAWS  OF  KING  ETHELBEBT — THERE  WEBE 
ICANOBS  IN   THE  SIXTH   CENTUBT. 

We  have  seen  that  not  only  the  general  descrip-  twm  and 
tion  of  serfdom  contained  in  the  '  Rectitudines^'  but  J^i?  ^* 
also  the  two  examples  we  have  been  able  to  examine  ^**»ei*«rtt 
of  serfdom  upon  particular  manors  in  Saxon  times, 
testify  clearly  to  the  existence  of  a  serfdom  upon 
Saxon  manors  as  complete  and  onerous  as  the  later 
serfdom  upon  Norman  manors.     And  we  have  seen 
that,  connecting  this  evidence  with  that  of  the  laws  of 
King  Ine,  the  proof  is  clear  of  the  existence  of  manors 
and  serfdom  in  the  seventh  century,  i.e.  400  years 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.     There  remains  to  be 
quoted  the  still  earlier  though  scanty  evidence  of  the 
laws   of  King   Ethelbert,   a.d.    597-616  ;  which,   if 
genuine,  bring  us  back  to  the  date  of  the  mission  of 
St.  Augustine  to  England. 

The  evidence  of  these  laws  is  accidental  and  in- 
direct, but  taken  in  connexion  with  that  already  con- 
sidered, it  seems  to  show  conclusively  that  the  *  hams  * 
and  *  tuns '  of  that  early  period  were  already  manors. 
Upon  one  point  at  least  it  is  clear.  It  goes  so  far  in  single 
as  to  indicate  that  they  were  in  the  ownership  of  ^^  '^' 
individuals,  and  not  of  free  village  communities. 

The  following  passages  occur : — 
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Chap.  V. 


m.  Cip  (r^inj  sat  maimef 
ham  bfimca&ti,  &c. 

Y.  £ip  in  cyninjef  tdne  man 
mannan  opflea,  &c. 

xni.  Dip  on  eoplep  nine  man 
mannan  opfls&litS,  &c. 

XTii.  Iiip  man  m  mannep  cun 
aepeft  jeipnetS,  &c. 


with 
■errile 
tenant!  or 


3.  If  the  king  drink  at  a  man's 
ham,  &c. 

5.  If  in  the  king's  tun  a  man 
slay  another,  &c. 

18.  If  in  an  earFs  twn  a  man 
slaj  another,  &c. 

17.  If  a  man  into  a  man's  tun 
enter,  &c. 


If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  manorial  charac- 
ter of  these  *  hams '  and  '  tuns/  it  lies  not  in  the  point 
of  the  single  ownership  of  them,  but  in  other  points, 
whether  they  were  worked  and  tiUed  by  the  owners* 
slaves,  or  by  a  village  community  in  serfdom. 

The  only  classes  of  tenants  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  laws  of  King  Ethelbert  are  the  three  grades  of 
loBta  referred  to  in  the  following  passage : 


xxYi.  dp  [man]  la&t  oppl»ht5 
pone  fdepcan.lxxx.  pcilL  popjelbe. 
Cip  ]>ane  oSepne  opplaehtS.  Ix. 
rciUmjum  pop^elbe.  ^ane  }^pib- 
ban.  xl.  f cillmj^um  popjelben. 


26.  If  [a  man]  slay  a  Asf  of  the 
heet  [dass],  let  him  pay  Izxx.  shil- 
lings :  if  he  slaj  one  of  the  second, 
let  him  pay  Ix.  shillings:  of  the 
third,  let  him  pay  zl.  shillings 


The  word  loet  is  of  doubtful  meaning  in  this  pas- 
sage. It  might  have  reference  to  the  Eoman  loeti^  or 
people  of  conquered  tribes  deported  into  Boman 
provinces  at  the  end  of  a  war ;  or  it  might  refer  to 
the  liti  or  lidi — the  servile  tenants  mentioned  in  so 
many  of  the  early  Continental  codes.  We  are  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  decide.  But  in  any  case  these 
IcBts  of  King  Ethelbert's  laws  were  clearly  of  a  semi- 
servile  class  here  in  Kent,  as  were  the  lidi  in  Frankish 
Gaul,^  for  their  *  wergild '  was  distinctly  less  than  that 
of  the  Kentish  freemen.*    Whether  they  were  a  dif- 


>  See  M.  Gu^rard's  Introduction 
to  the  Polyptyque  de  VAhbS  Irminon, 


pp.  260-76. 

'  The  ieod-ffdd  or  wer-ffUd  of  a 
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ferent  class  from  the  gehura  or  villanh  or  identical   ^f^^* 
with  them,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 


XI.   BESULT  OP  THB  SAXON  EVIDENCE; 

The  evidence  of  the  earliest  Saxon  or  Jutish  laws 
thus  leaves  us  with  a  strong  presumption,  if  not  actual 
certainty,  that  the  Saxon  ham  or  tun  was  the  estate  of 
a  lord,  and  not  of  a  free  village  community,  and  that 
it  was  so  when  the  laws  of  the  Kentish  men  were  first 
codified  a  few  years  after  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  all  but  impossible  that  the  ^h*   . 

'  '  ^  manorial 

manorial  character  of  English  hams  and  tuns  can  have  syrtem  not 
had  an  ecclesiastical  origin.  The  codification  of  the  LtlcaT*' 
laws  was  possibly  indeed  the  direct  result  of  eccle-  ^"^"^ 
siastical  influence  no  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  Ala- 
mannic,  and  Bavarian,  and  Yisigothic,  and  Burgundian, 
and  Lombardic  codes.  In  aU.  these  cases  the  codifi- 
cation partook,  to  some  extent,  of  the  character  of  a 
compact  between  the  king  and  the  Church.  Room 
had  to  be  made,  so  to  speak,  for  the  new  ecclesiastical 
authority.  A  recognised  status  and  protection  had 
to  be  given  to  the  Church  for  the  first  time,  and  this 
introduction  of  a  new  element  into  national  arrange- 
ments was  perhaps  in  some  cases  the  occasion  of  the 
codification.  This  may  be  so ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  impossible  that  a  new  system  of  land  tenure  can 
have  been  suddenly  introduced  with  the  new  reli- 


*  man '  was  200  Bhilliiigs  (see  men- 
tion  of  the  half  leod-geld  of  c.  shil- 
lings, s.  21).  As  regards  the  three 
grades  of  l€U9f  there  were  also  three 
grades  of  female  theow9  of  the  king 


(see  s.  10-11),  the  cup-bearer^  the 
ffrtneUng'theow,  and  the  lotoett  class. 
See  also  s.  16,  where  again  there  is 
mention  of  three  classes  of  theows, 
each  with  its  yalue. 
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^^'^'  gion.  The  property  granted  to  the  Church  from  the 
first  was  ahready  manorial.  A  ham  or  a  tun  could 
not  be  granted  to  the  Church  by  the  king,  or  an  earl, 
unless  it  already  existed  as  a  manorial  estate.  The 
monasteries  became,  by  the  grants  which  now  were 
showered  down  upon  them,  lords  of  manors  which 
were  already  existing  estates,  or  they  could  not  have 
been  transferred. 

Further,  looking  within  the  manor,  whether  on  the 

royal  demesne  or  in  private  hands,  it  seems  to  be 

The  hold-    clear  that  as  far  back  as  the  evidence  extends,  i.e.  the 

^Md-£iiid«  time  of  Eang  Ine,  the  holdings — the  yard-lands — ^were 

e^dom      ^^^  ^  villenage,  and  were  bundles  of  a  recognised 

number  of  acre  or  half-acre  strips  in  the  open  field, 

handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  in  single 

succession  without  alteration. 

Now  let  it  be  fully  understood  what  is  involved  in 
this  indivisible  character  of  the  holding,  in  its  devolu- 
tion from  one  holder  to  another  without  division 
among  heirs.  We  have  seen  that  the  theory  was  that 
as  the  land  and  homestead,  and  also  the  setene^  or 
outfit,  were  provided  by  the  lord,  they  returned  to  the 
lord  on  the  death  of  the  holder.  The  lord  granted 
the  holding  afresh,  most  often,  no  doubt,  to  the  eldest 
son  or  nearest  relation  of  the  landholder  on  his  pay- 
ment of  an  ox  or  other  relief  in  recognition  of  the 
servile  nature  of  the  tenure,  and  thus  a  custom  of 
primogeniture,  no  doubt,  grew  up,  which,  in  the 
course  of  generations — how  early  we  do  not  know — 
being  sanctioned  by  custom,  could  not  be  departed 
from  by  the  lord.  The  very  possibility  of  this  per- 
manent succession,  generation  after  generation,  of 
a  single  holder  to  the  indivisible  bundle  of  strips 
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called  a  yard-land  or  virgate,  thus  seems  to  have   ^«^^« 
implied  the  servile  nature  of  the  holding.    The  lord  becHuse 
put  in  his  servant  as  tenant  of  the  yard-land,  and  put  8?s|ent  , 

in  a  successor  when  the  previous  one  died.     This  T^i^*  I 

seems  to  be  the  theory  of  it.  It  was  probably  pre-  ^^  ^^ 
cisely  the  same  course  of  things  which  ultimately  pro-  propertj 
duced  primogeniture  in  the  holding  of  whole  manors.  hSr^ 
The  king  put  in  a  thane  or  servant  of  his  (sometimes 
called  the  ^  king's  geneat\  or  a  monastery  put  in  a 
steward  or  viUicus  to  manage  a  manor.  When  he 
died  his  son  may  have  naturally  succeeded  to  the 
offix^e  or  service  J  until  by  long  custom  the  office  became 
hereditary,  and  a  succession  or  inheritance  by  primo- 
geniture under  feudal  law  was  the  result.  The  bene- 
fice, or  lamy  or  office  was  probably  not  at  first  generally 
hereditary;  though  of  course  there  were  many  cases 
of  the  creation  of  estates  of  inheritance,  or  boc-tand, 
by  direct  grant  of  the  king.  As  we  have  seen  from 
the  passage  quoted  from  Bede,  the  ken  of  an  estate 
for  life  was  the  recognised  way  in  which  the  king's 
thanes  were  rewarded  for  their  services. 

Thus  it  seems  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
the  permanent  equality  of  the  holdings  in  yard-lands 
(or  double,  or  half  yard-lands),  on  a  manor,  was  a 
proof  that  the  tenure  was  servile,  and  that  the  com- 
mimity  was  not  a  free  village  community.  For  imagine 
a  free  village  community  taking  equal  lots,  and  holding 
these  lots,  as  land  of  inheritance,  by  allodial  tenure, 
and  with  (what  seems  to  have  been  the  universal  cus- 
tom of  Teutonic  nations  as  regards  land  of  inheritance) 
equal  division  among  heirs,  how  could  the  equality 
be  possibly  maintained?  One  holder  of  a  yard-land 
would  have  seven  sons,  and  another  two,  and  another 

N 
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^^^^-  one.  How  could  equality  be  maintained  generation 
.  after  generation  ?  What  could  prevent  the  multipli- 
cation of  intricate  subdivisions  among  heirs,  breaking 
up  the  yard-lands  into  smaller  bundles  of  all  imagin- 
able sizes?  Even  if  a  certain  equality  could  be 
restored,  which  is  very  unlikely,  at  intervals,  by  a 
re-division^  which  should  reverse  the  inequality  pro- 
duced by  the  rule  of  inheritance,  what  would  become 
of  the  yard-lands?  How  could  the  contents  of  the 
yard-land  remain  the  same  on  the  same  estate  for 
hundreds  of  years,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  sharers  in  the  land  of  the  free  village 
community  ? 

We  may  take  it,  then,  as  inherently  certain  that 
the  system  of  yard-lands  is  a  system  involving  in 
its  continuance  a  servile  origin.  The  community  of 
holders  of  yard-lands  we  may  regard  as  a  community 
of  servile  tenants,  without  any  strict  rights  of  in- 
heritance— ^in  theory  tenants  at  the  will  of  their  lord, 
becoming  by  custom  adscripti  glehos^  and  therefore 
tenants  for  life,  and  by  still  longer  custom  gaining  a 
right  of  single  undivided  succession  by  primogeniture, 
or  something  very  much  like  it. 
ites^of  -^QYf  we  know  that  the  holdings  were  yard-lands 

bTidence.  and  the  holders  geburs,  rendering  the  customary  gafol 
and  week-work  to  their  lords,  in  the  time  of  King  Ine, 
if  we  may  trust  the  genuineness  of  his  *  laws/  There 
was  but  an  interval  of  100  years  between  Ine  and 
Ethelbert ;  whilst  Ine  lived  as  near  to  the  first  con- 
quest of  large  portions  of  the  middle  districts  of 
England  as  Ethelbert  did  to  the  conquest  of  Kent. 

The  laws  of  Ethelbert,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  subsequent  laws  of  Ine,  and  the  later  actual  in- 
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stances  of  Saxon  manors  which  have  been  examined,   Chxp^. 
form  a  connected  chain,  and  bring  back  the  links  of  No  room 
the  evidence  of  the  manorial  character  of  Saxon  t«m^?free 
estates  to  the  very  century  in  which  the  greater  part  TOmmuni- 
of  the  West  Saxon  conquests  took  place.     The  exist-  JJJJ^^Jj^ 
ence  of  earl's  and  king's  and  men's  hams  and  tuna  «*nkinto 
in  the  year  of  the  codification  of  the  Kentish  laws, 
A.D.  602  or  thereabouts,  means  their  existence  as  a 
manorial  type  of  estate  in  the  sixth  century ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  southern  districts,  the  West 
Saxon  conquests  were  not  made  till  late  in  the  sixth 
century.     Surely  there  is  too  short  an  interval  left 
unaccounted  for  to  allow  of  great  economic  changes 
— to  admit  of  the  degeneracy  of  an  original  free  vil- 
lage community  if  a  widely  spread  institution,  into  a 
community  in  serfdom.     So  that  the  evidence  strongly 
points  to  the  hams  and  tuns  having  been  manorial  in 
their  type  from  the  first  conquest.     In  other  words, 
so  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  the  Saxons  seem  either 
to  have  introduced  the  manorial  system  into  Eng- 
land  themselves,  founding  hams    and   tuns  on   the 
manorial  type,  or  to  have  found  them  already  existing 
on  their  arrival  in  Britain.     There  seems  no  room  for 
the  theory  that  the  Saxons  introduced  everywhere 
free  village  communities  on  the  system  of  the  German 
"^mark,'  which  afterwards  sank  into  serfdom  under 
manorial  lords. 

But  before  we  can  be  in  a  position  to  understand 
what  probably  happened  we  must  turn  our  attention 
to  those  portions  of  Britain  which  were  not  manorial^ 
and  where  village  communities  did  not  generally  exist. 
They  form  an  integral  part  of  our  present  England, 
and  English    economic  history  has  to  do  with    the 

h2 
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Chap.v.   economic  growth  of  the  whole  people.     It  cannot^ 
The  tribal  therefore,  confine  itself  to  facts  relating  to  one  ele- 
mufltlbe      nient  only  of  the  nation,  and  to  one  set  of  influences, 
>'»^-      merely  because  they  became  in  the  long  run  the 
paramount  and  overruling  ones.     And,  moreover,  the 
history  of  the  manorial  system  itself  cannot  be  pro- 
perly understood  without  an  understanding  also  of  the 
parallel,  and  perhaps  older,  tribal  system^  which  in 
the  course  of  many  centuries  it  was  destined  in  some 
districts  to  overrule  and  supplant ;  in  others,  after  cen- 
turies  of  effort,  to  fail  in  supplanting. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TRIBAL  SYSTEM  {IN  WALES). 
L   EVIDENCE   OP  THE  DOMESDAT  SURVEY. 

The  Sason  land  system  has  now  been  examined.  No  CharVI 
feature  has  been  found  to  be  more  marked  and  general 
than  its  universally  manorial  character ;  that  is  to 
43ay,  the  Saxon  ^ham'  or  Uun'  was  an  estate  or 
manor  with  a  village  community  in  villenage  upon 
it.  And  the  services  of  the  villein  tenants  were  of  a 
uniform  and  clearly  defined  type ;  they  consisted  of 
the  combination  of  two  distinct  things — fixed  gafol 
payments  in  moneys  in  kind,  or  in  labour,  and  the 
more  servile  week-work. 

It  is  needful  now  to  examine  the  land  system 
beyond  the  border  of  Saxon  conquest. 

A  good  opportunity  of  doing  this  occurs  in  the 
Domesday  Survey. 

The  Tidenham  manor  has  already  been  examined. 
It  afibrded  a  singularly  useful  example  of  the  Saxon 
system.  Its  geographical  position,  at  the  extreme 
south-west  comer  of  England,  on  the  side  of  Wales, 
enabled  us  to  trace  its  history  from  its  probable 
conquest  in  577,  or  soon  after,  and  to  conclude 
that  it  remained  Saxon  from  that  time  to  the  date  of 
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Chap.  VI.  \}^q  SuFvey ;  and  distinctly  manorial  was  found  to  be 
the  character  of  its  holdings  and  services. 

Now,  the  neighbouring  land,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Wye,  was  equally  remarkable  in  its  geographical 
position.  For  as  long  as  Tidenham  had  been  the 
extreme  south-west  corner  of  England,  so  long  had 
the  neighbouring  land  between  the  Wye  and  the 
Usk  been  the  extreme  south-east  corner  of  un- 
conquered  Wales. 

It  was  part  of  the  district  of  Gwent^  and  it  seems 
to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Welsh  till 
oon^ered  Harold  couquercd  it  from  the  Welsh  king  Gruffydd^ 
by  Harold.  ^  £^^  years  Only  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Harold  seems  to  have  annexed  whatever  he 
conquered  between  the  Wye  and  the  Usk — Le.  in 
Gwent — to  his  earldom  of  Hereford ;  and  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  William 
FitzOsbom,  created  by  William  the  Conqueror  Earl 
of  Hereford  and  Lord  of  Gwent.^ 

It  was  he  *  who  built  at  Chepstow  the  Castle  of 
Estrighoielj  the  ruins  of  which  still  stand  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Wye,  opposite  Tidenham.  His  son,  Roger 
FitzOsbern,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Hereford 
and  the  lordship  of  Gwent ;  and,  upon  his  rebellion 


*  JUber  Landaveruis,  p.  645. 
Ordencus  Vitalis,  ii.  100.  It  may 
have  been  conquered  in  1049,  after 
(hufiydd  and  Xrish  pirates  had,  ac- 
cording to  Florence,  crossed  the 
Wye  and  burned  'Dymedham' 
(see  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest, 
iL  App.  P);  but  most  likely 
shortly  before  a.d.  1065,  under 
which  date  is  the  following  entry 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle : — 

'  A.  1065.     In  this  year  before 


Lammas,  Harold  the  Eorl  ordered  a 
building  to  be  erected  in  Wales  at 
Portskewith  <^ter  he  had  subdued  it, 
and  there  he  gathered  much  goods 
and  thought  to  hare  King  Edward 
there  for  the  purpose  of  hunting ; 
but  when  it  was  all  ready,  then 
went  Oradock,  Griffin's  son,  with 
the  whole  force  which  he  could  pro- 
cure, and  slew  almost  all  the  people 
who  there  had  been  building/ 
>  Bomeaday,!.  162  a. 
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and  imprisonment,  this  region  of  Wales  became  terra  Chap/^i. 
regisj  and  as  such  is  described  in  the  Domesday  Sur- 
vey, mostly  as  a  sort  of  annexe  to  Gloucestershire,^ 
but  partly  as  belonging  to  the  county  of  Hereford.* 

Nor  is  Gwent  the  only  district  very  near  to  Soaifotha 
Tidenham  whose  Welsh  history  can  be  traced  down  Archen- 
to  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  There  was 
another  part  of  ancient  Wales,  the  district  of  Ergyng^ 
or  Archenfield^ — ^which  included  the  *  Golden  Valley ' 
of  the  Dour.  It  lay,  like  Gwent — but  further  north — 
between  the  unmistakable  boundaries  of  the  Wye  and 
the  Usk,  and  it  remained  Welsh  till  conquered  by 
Harold  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
district  of  ^Arcenefelde '  is  brought  within  the  limits 
of  the  Domesday  Survey*  as  an  irregular  addition 
to  Herefordshire,  just  as  Gwent  was  an  annexe  to 
Gloucestershire. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  districts,  one  to  the 
west  and  the  other  to  the  north  of  Tidenham,  both 
of  which  clearly  remained  Welsh  till  conquered  by 
Harold  a  few  years  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
both  of  them  are  described  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  Both 
Further,  it  so  happens  that  because  they  had  been  ^iSSibSd 
but  recently  conquered,  and  had  not  yet  been  added  g  ^^^ 
to  any  English  county,  and  because  also  their  cus-  Survey. 
toms  differed  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  English 
manors,  the  services  of  their  tenants,  quite  out  of 
ordinary  course,  are  described. 

So  that,  by  a  convenient  chance,  we  are  able  to 
bring  together  upon  the  evidence  of  the  Domesday 


1  Ibid,  162  a  et  seq, 

'  1856.     See   also    Freeman's 


Nonium   Conquest,  ii.  App.   SS,  p. 
685. 

•  £htnesdaf/j  1 179  a. 
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Chap.  VI.  Survey  the  land  systems  of  a  district  which  for  five 
hundred  years  before  the  Norman  Conquest  had  been 
the  extreme  south-east  edge  of  Wales,  and  of  a  dis- 
trict which  for  the  same  five  hundred  years  had  been 
the  extreme  south-west  comer  of  Saxon  England, 
beyond  the  Severn. 

We  have  seen  what  was  the  Saxon  land  system 
on  one  side  of  the  Wye,  which  divided  the  two  dis- 
tricts; let  us  now  see  what  was  the  Webh  land 
system  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  so  far  as  it  is 
disclosed  in  the  Survey. 

G went.  Part  of  thcWelsh  district  of  Gwent  is  thus  described 

in  the  Domesday  annexe  to  Gloucestershire : — 

'  Under  Wa8wic^  the  pnepositus,  are  xiii.  villsB ;  nnder  [another  pr»- 
poeitus]  ziiii.  vUIib,  under  [another  pnepoaitua]  xiiL,  under  [another  pne- 
podtua]  ziiii.  (t.«.  54  in  all).  These  render  zlm  seztars  of  honej,  and 
zl.  pigs,  and  zll.  cows,  and  zzTiii.  shillings  for  hawks.' .  .  • 

'Under  the  same  prapositi  are  four  Tills  wasted  by  King  Caia- 
duech.'  * 

Again,  a  little  further  on,  this  entry  occurs : — 

'  The  same  A.  has  in  Wales  m.  tnlkt  which  were  in  the  demesne  of 
Count  William  and  Roger  his  son  (i.e.  Fitz-Oshexn,  Earl  of  Hereford 
and  Lord  of  Gwent).  These  render  v».  $extars  of  hofiey,  tL  pigs,  and  z. 
shillings.'' 

Passing  to  the  Domesday  description  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Archenfield^  we  find  a  similar  record. 
Archofr.  The  heading  of  the  survey  for  Herefordshire  *  is 

as  follows :  '  Hie  annotantur  terras  tenentes  in  Here- 


>  See  Leges  WaUice,  p.  812. 
'  De  qualihet  yilla  rusticana  debet 
habere  ovem  fetam  Tel  4  denaiios  in 
dbos  acdptrum.'  The  54  villse 
at  4^.  each  would  make  zviii.  «. 


(P  whether  zzriii.  by  an  extra  z.  in 
error). 

*  Ihmeiday,  i.  162  a. 

*  Domesday,  i.  162  a  (last  entry). 

*  F.179a, 
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fordscire  et  in  Arcenefelde  et  in  Walis.'    And  further  Chap,  vl 
on  ^  we  learn  that — 

'In  Arcenefelde  the  kbg  has  100  men  less  4,  who  with  their  men 
have  78  teams,  and  giTe  of  custom  41  seztars  of  honey  and  20$.  instead 
of  the  sheep  which  they  used  to  giTe,  and  10«.  for  fumagium ;  nor  do 
they  give  geld  or  other  custom,  except  that  they  march  in  the  king's 
army  if  it  is  so  ordered  to  them.  If  a  liber  homo  dies  there,  the  king 
has  his  horse,  with  arms.  From  a  vUkmus  when  he  dies  the  king  has 
one  ox.  King  Grifin  and  Blein  devastated  this  land  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  and  so  what  it  was  then  is  not  known.'  Lagademar  pertained 
to  Arcenefelde  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  &c.  There  is  a  manor  [at 
Arcenefelde]  in  which  4  liberi  homines  with  4  teams  render  4  seztars  of 
honey  and  IQd,  of  custom.  Also  a  Tilla  with  its  men  and  6  teams,  and 
a  forest,  rendering  a  half  seztar  of  honey  and  6d. 

There  are  other  instances  of  similar  honey  rents, 
e.g.— 

In  Chipeete  57  men  with  ziz.  teams  render  zt.  seztars  of  honey  and 
z.  shillings. 

In  Cigte  y.  Welshmen  having  ▼.  teams  render  v.  seztars  of  honey, 
and  ▼.  sheep  with  lambs,  and  xd. 

In  Mamaure  one  under-tenant  having  iv.  teams  renders  vi.  seztars  of 
honey  and  z.  $. 

In  Penebecdoe  one  under-tenant  having  iv.  teams  render  vi.  seztars  of 
honey  and  z. «. 

In  Bulla  zii.  villani  and  ziL  bordarii  with  zL  teams  render  zviii. 
seztars  of  honey. 

The  distinctive  points  in  these  descriptions  of  the  Food  rents 
recently  Welsh  districts  west  and  north  of  Tidenham  ups  of*" 
are  obviously  (1)  the  prevalence  of  produce  or  food  ^^  ^ 
rents — ^honey,  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  &c. — honey  being  p»pontns. 
the  most  prominent  item ;  (2)   the  absence  of  the 
word  *  manor,*  used  everywhere  else  in  the  survey  of 
Gloucestershire  and  Herefordshire ;  (3)  the  remark- 
able grouping  in  the  district  of  Gwent  of  the  *  villas  * 
in  batches  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  each  batch  under  a 
separate  proepositus. 

»  F.  181a. 
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Ohap^.  It  ia  clear  that  on  the  WeM  side  of  the  Wye 
Welsh  instead  of  Saxon  customs  prevailed,  and  that 
these  were  some  of  them.^  So  much  we  learn  from 
these  irregular  additions  of  newly  conquered  Welsh 
ground  to  the  area  of  the  Domesday  Survey. 

The  meaning  of  the  peculiarities  thus  indicated 
will  become  apparent  when  the  Welsh  system  has 
been  examined  upon  its  own  independent  evidence. 


II.   THB  WBLSH  LAND  SYSTEM  IN  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  in  trjring  to  learn  the 

nature  of  the  Welsh  land  system,  the  method  followed 

throughout,  of  proceeding  backwards  from  the  known 

to  the  unknown,  should  not  be  followed. 

Open-fleid         It  ^as  already  been  shown  that  such  arable  fields 

system  in  "^ 

Wales.  as  there  are  in  Wales,  like  the  Saxon  arable  fields, 
were  open  fields.  They  were  shown  to  be  divided  by 
turf  balks,  two  furrows  wide,*  into  strips  called  erws 
— ^representing  a  day's  work  in  ploughing.  The 
Welsh  laws  were  also  found  to  supply  the  simplest 
and  clearest  solution  given  anywhere  of  the  reason 
of  the  scattering  of  the  strips  in  the  holdings,  as  well 
as  of  the  relations  of  the  grades  of  holdings  to  the 
number  of  oxen  contributed  by  the  holders  to  the 
common  plough  team  of  eight  oxen. 

In  fact,  the  Welsh  codes  clearly  prove  that,  as 
regards  arable  husbandry,  the  open  field  system  was 
the  system  prevalent  throughout  all  the  three  dis- 
tricts of  Wales. 

1  So  f.  185 b:   'In  CasteDam I  ii.  bord.  cum  dim.  car.  et  reddunt 
de  QaHon  .  .  .  iii.  Walensee  lege    iiii.  sextar.  mellk.' 
JFaUnti  viventee  cum  iiL  car.  et  ■        *  Ancient  Law  of  Watet,  p.  373. 
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But  partly  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  Chap,  vi 
country,    and   partly    from    the    pecuUar    stage   of  TheWdsh 
economic   development   through   which   the  Welsh  ^jj^j 
were  passing,  long  after  the  Norman  Conquest  they 
were  still  a  pastoral  people.     Cattle  rather  than  corn 
claimed  the  first  consideration,  and  ruled  their  habits ; 
and  hence  the  Welsh  land  system,  even  in  later  times, 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Saxons. 

In  i'act,  the  two  land  systems,  though  both  using 
an  open-field  husbandry,  were  in  their  main  features 
radically  distinct.  In  those  parts  of  Wales  which 
were  unconquered,  and  therefore  uncivilised,  till  the 
conquest  of  Edward  I.,  we  look  in  vain  in  the  early 
surveys  for  the  manor  or  estate  with  the  village 
community  in  villenage  upon  it. 

The  Welsh  system  was  not  manorial.      Its  unit  Nomanora 

•11  1       It  M  villages. 

was  not  a  village  community  on  a  lord  s  estate. 

As  late  as  the  twelfth  century  Griraldua  Cambrensis  ^  Scattered 
described  the  houses  of  the  Welsh  as  not  built  either  ^^r 
in  towns  or  even  in  villages,  but  as  scattered  along    ^'*^' 
the  edges  of  the  woods.     To  his  eye  they  seemed 
mere  huts  made  of  boughs  of  trees  twisted  together, 
easily  constructed,  and  lasting  scarcely  more  than  a 
season.     They  consisted  of  one  room,  and  the  whole 
family,  guests  and  all,  slept  on  rushes  laid  along  the 
wall,  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  the  smoke  of  which 
found  its  way  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.*    The  Welsh, 
in  fact,  being  a  pastoral  people,  had  two  sets  of  home- 
steads.     In  summer  their  herds  fed  on  the  higher 
ranges  of  the  hills,  and  in  winter  in  the  valleys.     So 
they  themselves,  following  their  cattle,  had  separate 

*  Deicription  of  Wale§f  chap,  czvii.  '  0.  z. 
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Chap,  vl  huts  for  summer  and  for  winter  use,  as  was  also  the 
custom  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  still  the 
case  in  the  higher  Alpine  valleys.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  describes  the  greater  part  of  the  land  as  in 
pasture  and  very  little  as  arable ;  and  accordingly  the 
food  of  the  Welsh  he  describes,  just  as  Csesar  had 
described  it  eleven  centuries  earlier,  as  being  chiefly 
the  produce  of  their  herds — milk,  cheese  and  butter, 
and  flesh  in  larger  proportions  than  bread.^  The 
latter  was  mostly  of  oats. 

The  Welsh  ploughed  for  their  oats  in  March  and 
April,  and  for  wheat  in  summer  and  winter,  yoking  to 
their  ploughs  seldom  fewer  than  four  oxen ;  and  he 
mentions  as  a  peculiarity  that  the  driver  walked 
backward  in  front  of  the  oxen,  as  we  found  was  the 
custom  in  Scotland.* 

Another  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Welsh  was 
their  hereditary  liking  and  universal  training  for  war* 
like  enterprise.  They  were  soldiers  as  well  as  herds- 
men ;  even  husbandmen  eagerly  rushed  to  arms  from 
the  plough.*  Long  settlement  and  the  law  of  division 
of  labour  had  not  yet  brought  about  the  separation 
of  the  military  from  the  agricultural  population  of 
Wales  even  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  And  here 
we  come  upon  traces  of  their  old  tribal  economy. 
For  the  facts  that  they  had  not  yet  attained  to  settled 
villages  and  townships,  that  they  had  not  yet  passed 
from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  stage,  that  they 
were  still  craving  after  warfare  and  wild  enterprise — all 


Lore  of 
war. 


^  C.  yiii.  The  district  of  Snow- 
don  afforded  the  best  pasturage 
and  Anglesey  the  best  corn-grow- 
ing land. 


'  G.  TiiL  and  zviL  In  the  Isle  of 
Man  four  oxen  were  yoked  abreast 
to  the  plough,  Train's  Ide  of  Motif 
il  p.  241,  »  0.  viiL 
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these  are  traces  of  tribal  habits  still  remaining.     And  Chap,  vl 
a  still  clearer  mark  of  the  same  thing  was  the  stress  oeneaio- 
they  laid  upon  their  genealogy.     Even  the  common  ^°'*' 
people  (he  says)  keep  their  genealogies,  and  can  not 
only  readily  recount  the  names  of  their  grandfathers 
and  great-grandfathers,  but  even  refer  back  to  the 
dxth  or  seventh  generation,  or  beyond  them,  in  this 
manner:  Rhys^  son  oiGruffydh^  son  oi RhySy  son  of 
TheodoTy  son  of  Eineon^  son  of  Oweriy  son  of  Rowely 
son  of  Cadelhy  son  of  Roderic  Mawr^  and  so  on.^ 

Thus  in  the  twelfth  century  there  were  in  Wales  SorTiyaia 
/distinct  survivals  of  a  tribal  economy.     Instead  of  a  tribal 
system  like  the  Saxons,  of  village  communities  and  ■y"'*™- 
townships,  the  Welsh  system  was  evidently  a  tribal 
system  in  the  later  stages  of  gradual  disintegration, 
tenaciously  preserving  within  it  arrangements   and 
customs  pointing  back  to  a  period  when  its  rules  had 
been  in  full  force. 

But  the  Welsh  codes  must  be  further  examined 
before  the  significance  of  the  Domesday  entries  can  be 
fully  appreciated. 


III.   THE  WELSH  LAND  SYSTEM  ACCOBDINQ  TO  THE  WELSH 

LAWS. 

The  Welsh  version  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales 
contains  three  several  codes :  The  Venedotian  of  North 
Wales,  the  Dimetian  and  Gwentian  of  South  Wales. 
They  profess  to  date  substantially  from  Rowel  dda^  Laws  of 
who  codified  the  local  customs  about  the  middle  of  theTenth 
the   tenth   century.      They   contain,  however,  later  ^^^^^^^ 


>  ZVll. 
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CHAP.vr  additions,  and  the  MSS.  are  not  earlier  than  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  a  Latin  version 
of  the  Dimetian  code  in  MS.  of  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  is  especially  valuable  as 
giving  the  received  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Welsh 
terms  used  in  the  laws.  And  there  are  also,  apart 
from  these  codes,  triads  of  doubtful  date,  but  profess- 
ing to  preserve  traditional  customs  and  laws  of  the 
Welsh  nation  before  the  time  of  the  Saxon  conquest 
of  Britain.^ 

For  the  present  purpose  the  actual  date  of  a  law 

or  custom  is  not  so  important  as  its  own  intrinsic 

character.    We  seek  to  gain  a  true  notion  of  the 

tribal  system,  and  an  economically  early  trait  may 

well  be  preserved  in  a  document  of  later  date. 

Saxon  and         There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  even  tempted 

systoffls      to  exaggerate  the  antiquity  of  the  evidence.      The 

cOTumpo    i^^j.  ^jj^  survival  of  the  system  the  more  valuable  for 

our  purpose.     The  Saxon  and  Welsh  systems  were 

contemporary  systems,  and  it  is  best  to  compare  them 

as  such. 

It  would  appear  that  under  this  tribal  system  a 

district  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  {cenedl)  under  a  petty 

king  {brenhin)  or  chief. 

Free  The   tribe  was  composed  of  households  of  free 

of  hribUf  °   Welshmen,  all  blood  relations ;  and  the  homesteads  of 

^^**^        these  households  were  scattered  about  on  the  country 

side,  as  they  were  found  to  be  in  the  time  of  Giraldus 

Cambrensis.     They  seem  to  have  been  grouped  into 

artificial  clusters  mainly,  as  we  shall  see,  for  purposes 

of  tribute  or  legal  jurisdiction. 

^  Ancient  Laws  and  Inttitutes  of  Wales.    Hecord  Commisdon,  1841. 
See  prafftce  by  Aneurin  Owen, 
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But  all  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  were  not  members  Chap.  vi. 
of  the  tribes.  Besides  the  households  of  tribesmen  of 
blood  relations  and  pure  descent,  there  were  hanging 
on  to  the  tribes  or  their  chiefs,  and  under  the  over- 
lordship  of  the  latter,  or  sometimes  of  tribesmen, 
strangers  in  blood  who  were  not  free  Welshmen ;  Taeogt 
also  Welshmen  illegitimately  born,  or  degraded  for  ^^"^ 
crime.  And  these  classes,  being  without  tribal  or  ^^^*^ 
family  rights,  were  placed  in  groups  of  households 
and  homesteads  by  themselves.  K  there  were  any 
approach  to  the  Saxon  village  community  in  villenage 
upon  a  lord's  estate  under  Welsh  arrangements,  it 
was  to  be  found  in  this  subordinate  class,  who  were 
not  Welshmen,  and  had  no  rights  of  kindred,  and  were 
known  as  aiUts  and  taeogs  of  the  chief  on  whose  land 
they  were  settled.  Further,  as  there  was  this  marked 
distinction  between  tribesmen  and  non-tribesmen,  so 
Also  there  was  a  marked  and  essential  distinction 
between  the  free  tribe  land  occupied  by  the  families 
of  free  Welsh  tribesmen,  caXLed^tirgwelt/awg,  or  family 
landy  and  the  ^caeth  land'  or  bond  land  of  the  taeogs 
and  aillts,  which  latter  was  also  called  '  tir-cyfrif  or 
register  land^  and  sometimes  *  tir-kyllydus  *  or  geldable 
land  (gafol-land  ?),^ 

The  main  significance  of  the  Welsh  system,  both 
as  regards  individual  rights  and  land  usages,  turns 


*  Venedcftian  Code,  Ancient 
Laws  of  Wales,  pp.  81-2,  and  aee 
pp.  044-6  (Wehh  Latn).  Mr. 
•SkeDe,  in  hb  chapter  on  The  Tribe 
in  Wales  in  his  Cdtic  Scotland,  iii. 
pp.  200,  201,  does  sot  seem  to  have 
grasped  fully  the  distinction  between 
the/re6  tribesmen  and  their  famify 


land  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Aillts 
and  Taeogs  with  their  geldable  or 
register  land  on  the  other.  Every- 
thing, however,  tarns  upon  this. 
Compare  Welsh  Laws,  ziv.  s.  31 
and  s.  32  (pp.  739-741),  where 
the  distinction  is  again  clearly 
stated. 
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Chap.  VI.  on  this  distinction  between  the  two  different  classes  of 
persons  and  the  two  different  kinds  of  land  occupied 
by  them.     They  wiU  require  separate  examination. 

Let  us  first  take  the  free  tribesmen  ('  Uchelwyrs  * 
or  '  Breyrs ')  and  their  *  family  land.' 
The  free  If  the  profcsscd  triads  of  Dyvnwal  Moelmud  may 

be  taken  to  represent,  as  they  claim  to  do,  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  earlier  centuries,  the  essential  to 
membership  in  the  cenedl^  or  tribe,  was  biHh  within 
it  of  Welsh  parents. 

Free-bom  Welshmen  were  'tied'  together  in  a 
*  social  state '  by  the  three  ties  of — 

(1)  Common  defence  (cyvnawdd). 

(2)  Common  tillage   (cyvar). 

(3)  Common  law        (chyvraith).* 

Every    free  Welshman    was    entitled    to    three 
things : — 

(1)  Five  free  erws  (or  acre  strips). 

(2)  Co-tillage  of  the  waste  (cyvar  gobaith). 

(3)  Hunting.* 

Thehome-        rphc  free  tribesman's  homestead,  or  tyddyn^  con- 
tyddyn.      sistcd  of  thrcc  things  : — 

(1)  His  house  (ty). 

(2)  „  cattle-yard  (bu-arth). 

(3)  „  corn-yard  (yd-arth).' 

And    the    five   free   strips,    afterwards    apparently 

>  Andent  Lam    of  Wales,  p.  I       »  Id.  661  (e.  83). 
638  (8.  45).  I       »  P.  639  (a.  51). 
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VJ. 


reduced  to  four,  of  each  head  of  a  house — free,  chap. 
possibly,  in  the  sense  of  their  having  been  freed 
from  the  common  rights  of  others  over  them,  as  well 
as  being  free  from  charges  or  tribute — ^we  may  pro- 
bably regard  as  contained  in  the  tyddyny  or  as  lying 
in  croft  near  the  homesteads. 

The  Gwentian^  Dtmetian.  and  Venedotian  codes  all  T^^  ^®*^" 

log  that 

represent  the  homestead  or  tyddyn  and  land  of  the  ot  a 
free  Welshman  as  a  family  holding.  So  long  as  the  o?^mu>. 
head  of  the  family  hved,  all  his  descendants  lived 
with  him,  apparently  in  the  same  homestead,  unless 
new  ones  had  already  been  built  for  them  on  the 
family  land.  In  any  case,  they  still  formed  part  of 
the  joint  household  of  which  he  was  the  head.^ 

When  a  free  tribesman,  the  head  of  a  household, 
died,  his  holding  was  not  broken  up.  It  was  held  by 
his  heirs  for  three  generations  as  one  joint  holding ; 
it  was  known  as  the  holding  of '  the  heirs  of  So-and- 
so.'*  But  within  the  holding  there  was  equality  of 
division  between  his  sons ;  the  younger  son,  however, 
retaining  the  original  tyddyn  or  homestead,  and 
others  having  tyddyns  found  for  them  on  the  family 
land.  All  the  sons  had  equal  rights  in  the  scattered 
strips  and  pasture  belonging  to  the  holding.^ 

Thus,  in  the  first  generation  there  was  equaUty  Equality 
between  brothers;   they  were   co-tenants  in  equal  Sniiy 


»  Pp.  81-2. 

^  See  the  surveys  in  the  Itecord 
of  Cnmarvcn  (14th  centmy),  where 
the  holdings  are  sometimes  called 
<  Welei,'  thus: — 'In  eadem  villa 
sunt  tria  JVele  libera,  viz.  Wele 
Yarthur  ap  Kuwon  Wele  Joz.  ap 
Ruwon  and  JVele  Keneth  ap  Ru- 


won.  £t  sunt  heredespredicte  Wele 
de  Yarthur  ap  Ruwon,  Eign.  ap 
GriiHri  and  Hoell.  ap  Grifiri  et  alii 
coheredes  sui;'  and  so  on  of  the  other 
Weles  (p.  11).  This  is  the  common 
form  of  the  survey  panim. 

•  Ancient  Law8,  8^.,  of  Wales, 
p.  741. 
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toaeoond 
oousins. 


Chap,  vl  sharcs  of  the  family  holding  of  which  they  were 
co-heirs. 

When  all  the  brothers  were  dead  there  was,  if 
desired,  a  re-division,  so  as  to  make  equality  between 
the  co-heirs,  who  were  now  first  cousins. 

When  all  the  first  cousins  were  dead  there  might 
be  stiU  another  re-division,  to  make  equality  between 
the  co-heirs,  who  were  now  second  cousins. 

But  no  one  beyond  second  cousins  could  claim 
equality ;  and  if  a  man  died  without  heirs  of  his 
body,  and  there  were  no  kindred  within  the  degree 
of  second  cousins,  the  land  reverted  to  the  chief  who 
represented  the  tribe.^ 

The  great-grandfather  was  thus  always  looked 
back  to  as  the  common  ancestor,  whose  name  was 
still  given  to  the  family  holding  of  his  co-heirs.  The 
family  tie  reached  firom  him  to  his  great-grandchildren, 
and  then  ceased  to  bind  together  further  genera- 
tions.^ 

We  have  seen  that  even  in  the  twelfth  century 
the  household  all  used  one  couch,  extending  round 
the  wall  of  the  single  room  of  the  house  ;  this  couch 
was  called  the  *gwely/  The  *tir  gwelyawg'  was 
thus  the  land  of  the  family  using  the  same  couch ; 
and  the  descendants  of  one  ancestor  Kving  together 
were  a  *  gweli-gordd.' "  As  late  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  the  Record  of  Carnarvon^  the  holdings 


Grcat- 
emod- 
father  the 
common 
AQcestor. 


The  Gwely 
or  fumily 
couch. 


1  Id,  pp.  82  And  740. 

3  The  fiillest  description  of  the 
rules  of  ^faimUy  land '  are  those  in 
the  VeMdUian  Code,  c.  xii.,  The 
Law  ofBrUhers/ar  Zandy  pp.  81  H 


M^.  See  also  WeUh  Laws,  Book 
IX.  xxxi.  p.  6d6 ;  also  Book  XIV. 
xxxi.  pp.  739  et  teq, 

'  Ancient  Laws,  jv.,  of  Walei^ 
Glossary,  p.  lOOL 
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are   still  called   'Weles'   and   *Gavells.'    They  are  Chap.  vi. 
essentially  '  family '  or  tribal  holdings.^ 

And  now  as  to  the  tenure  upon  which  these 
holdings  of  the  free  tribesmen  were  held. 

It  was  a  free  tenure,  subject  to  the  obligation  to  The 
pay  Gwestva^  or  *  food  rent/  to  the  chief,  and  to  some  oJfwd^ 
incidents  which  marked  an  almost  feudal  relationship  ^^^^ 
to  the  chief,  viz. : — 

(1)  The  Amobr^  or  marriage  fee  of  a  female. 

(2)  The  Ebediw^  or  death  payment  (heriot). 

(3)  Aid  in  building  the  king's  castles. 

(4)  Joining  his  host  in  his  enterprises  in  the 
country  whenever  required,  out  of  the  country  six 
weeks  only  in  the  year.* 

These  were  the  usual  accompaniments  of  free 
tenure  everywhere,  and  are  no  special  marks  of 
serfdom. 

Several  homesteads  were  grouped  together  in  Tho<«fw 
^  maenols '  or '  trevs '  for  the  purpose  of  the  payment  of  ^^  of  it. 
the  Gwestva^  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by.  This  consisted 
in  Gwent^  of  a  horse-load  of  wheat-flour,  an  ox,  seven 
threaves  of  oats,  a  vat  of  honey,  and  24  pence  of 
silver.*  And  as  the  money  value  of  the  Gwestva  was 
always  one  pound,  so  that  its  money  equivalent  was 
known  as  *  the  tunc  pound,'  holdings  of  family  land 
were  spoken  of,  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
*  paying  tunc '  ^ — ^the  gwestva^  or  tunc  pound  in  lieu 


>  The  Record  of  Carnarvon^ 
jmmm.  Thus  <the  Wele  of  So- 
and-so,  the  son  of  So-and-so,  and 
the  heirs  of  this  Wele  are  So-and- 
so.' 

'  This  was  not  payable  if  an 


inTestiture  fee  had  been  paid  by  the 
pei-son  dying. 

'  Ancient  Laws,  ^c,  p.  92  and 
98. 

*  Id.  p.  876. 

*  Book  of  Cttmarvon,  pnnim. 
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A  free 
tribal 
tenure. 


Chap.  VI.  of  it,  being  the  distinctive  tribute  of  the  free  tribes- 
men. 

Such  was  the  tenure  of  the  family  land,  and  these 
were  the  services  of  the  free  tribesmen. 

There  is  no  trace  here  of  villenage,  or  of  the 
servile  week-work  of  the  Saxon  serf.  The  tribesmen 
had  no  manorial  lord  over  them  but  their  chief,  and 
he  was  their  natural  and  elected  tribal  head.  So, 
when  Wales  was  finally  conquered,  the  tunc  was  paid 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  no  mesne  lord  was  inter- 
posed between  the  tribesman  and  the  Prince. 

Thus  the  freedom  of  the  free  tribesman  was 
guarded  at  every  point. 


The  ailUs 
or  taeogs. 


Their 
tyddynF 
ftnd 
plonghtt. 


Turning  now  to  the  other  class,  the  ailUs  or 
taeogs — who  in  the  Latin  translations  of  the  laws  are 
called  villani — the  key  to  their  position  was  their 
non-possession  of  tribal  blood,  and  therefore  of  the 
rights  of  kindred.  They  were  not  free-bom  Welsh- 
men ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no  means  to  be 
confounded  with  caeths^  or  slaves.  They  must  be 
sworn  men  of  some  chieftain  or  lord,  on  whose  land 
they  were  placed,  and  at  whose  will  and  pleasure  they 
were  deemed  to  remain.^  Each  of  these  taeogs  had 
his  tyddyn — his  homestead,  with  corn  and  cattle  yard. 
In  his  tyddyn  he  had  cattle  of  his  own.  In  South 
Wales  several  of  these  taeogs'  homesteads  were 
grouped  together  into  what  was  called  a  taeog-trev. 
Further,  the  arable  fields  of  the  *  taeog-trev '  were 
ploughed  on   the   open-field   system   by  the  taeogs' 


^  Sometimes  an  'tufhelwr^  or 
tribesman  had  taeogs  under  him. 
Ancient  Laws,  Sfc,  pp.  88,  339.  and 


573.    See  also  Id.  p.  046. 
Laio», 


WeUk 
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common  plough  team,  to  which   each   contributed  chap.  vi. 
oxen. 

But  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  taeog-trev  was  Eqjjaiity 

^  m  the 

that  an  absolute  equality  ruled,  not  between  brothers  taeo^trey. 
or  cousins  of  one  household,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
family  land  of  the  free  tribesmen,  but  throughout  the 
whole  trev.  Family  relationships  were  ignored.  All 
adults  in  the  trev — fathers  and  sons,  and  strangers  in 
blood — took  equal  shares,  with  the  single  exception 
of  youngest  sons,  who  lived  with  their  fathers,  and  had 
no  tyddyn  of  their  own  till  the  parent's  death.  This 
principle  of  equality  ruled  everything.^  The  common 
ploughing  must  not  begin  till  every  taeog  in  the  trev 
had  his  place  appointed  in  the  co-tillage.^  Nor  could 
there  be  any  escheat  of  land  in  the  taeog-trev  to  the 
lord  on  failure  of  heirs ;  for  there  was  nothing  heredi- 
tary about  the  holdings.  Succession  always  fell  (except 
in  the  case  of  the  youngest  son,  who  took  his  father's 
tyddyn)  to  the  whole  trev.*  When  there  was  a  death 
there  was  a  re-division  of  the  whole  land,  care,  how- 
ever, being  taken  to  disturb  the  occupation  of  the 
actual  tyddyns  only  when  absolutely  needful.* 

The  principle  upon  which  the  taeog's  rights  rested  Per  capita^ 
was  simply  this 

blood  no  family  rights  were  recognised 
sence  of  these,  equality  ruled  between  individuals ; 
they  shared  *  per  capita,'  and  not  *  per  stirpes.' 

The  land  of  a  taeog-trev  was,  as  already  said,  Thew 
called  *  register  land '  * — tir  cyfrif.  laad. 


where  there  was  no  true  Welsh  of  WoodT^ 

In  the  ab-  ^^1^^-- 


1  Id.  pp.  82  and  536. 
LawBf  s.  zxxii. 
'  Id.  p.  376. 
•  Id.  p.  82. 


WeM 


*  Id.  p.  82. 

*  It  was  Bometimes  called '  tir 
kyllidin/  or  geldable  land,  as  before 
stated. 
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Chap.  VI.  There  were  other  incidents  marking  off  the  taeog 
from  the  free  Welshman.  He  miglit  not  bear  arms ;  ^ 
he  might  not,  without  his  lord's  consent,  become  a 
scholar,  a  smith,  or  a  bard,  nor  sell  his  swine,  honey^ 
or  horse.*  Even  if  he  were  to  marry  a  free  Welsh 
woman,  his  descendants  till  the  fourth,  and  in  some 
cases  the  ninth  degree,  remained  taeogs.  But  the 
fourth  or  ninth  descendant  of  the  free  Welsh  woman, 
as  the  case  might  be,  might  at  last  claim  his  five  free 
strips,  and  become  the  head  of  a  new  kindred.' 
ineidenu  Evcu  the  tacog  was,  however,  under  these  laws, 

ten^i^  hardly  a  serf.  With  the  exception  of  his  duty  to 
assist  the  lord  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  to 
submit  to  kylch^  i.e.  to  the  lord's  followers,  being 
quartered  upon  him  when  making  a  *  progress,'  and  to 
dovraith^  or  maintenance  of  the  chief's  dogs  and  ser- 
vants, there  seems  to  have  been  no  exaction  of  menial 
personal  services.* 
Food-  The  taeogs'  dues,  like  those  of  free  Welshmen, 

""**•  consisted  of  fixed  summer  and  winter .  contributions 
of  food  for  the  chiefs  table.  In  Gwent  they  had  to 
provide  in  winter  a  sow,  a  salted  flitch,  threescore 
loaves  of  wheat  bread,  a  tub  of  ale,  twenty  sheaves 
of  oats,  and  pence  for  the  servants.  In  summer,  a 
tub  of  butter  and  twelve  cheeses  and  bread.* 

These  tributes  of  food  were  called  *  dawnbwyds,* 
gifts  of  food,  or  '  board-gifts,'  and  from  these  the 
taeog  or  register  land  is  in  one  place  in  the  Welsh 
laws  called  tir  bwrdd^  or  *  board-land  '  {terra  mensalia^ 


»  Ancient  Lam,  ^c,  p.  673.         [        *  Pp.  93  and  376. 

•  Pp.  36-7  and  212-13.  »  P.  376-6.     Chcentian  Code,  11, 

*  Id.  pp.  88  and  646.  I  zxxy. 
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or  *  mensal  land  '  ^),  a  term  which  we  shall  find  again  Chap^'j. 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  Irish  tribal  system. 

Lastly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  beneath  the  The  caeth 
taeogs,  as  beneath  the  Saxon  geneat  and  gebur,  were 
the  *  caeths/  or  bondmen,  the  property  of  their 
owners,*  without  tyddyn  and  without  land,  unless 
such  were  assigned  to  them  by  their  lord.  These 
caeths  were,  therefore,  not  settled  in  separate  trevs, 
but  scattered  about  as  household  slaves  in  the  tyddyns  • 
of  their  masters. 


IV.   LAND  DIVISIONS  UNDEE  THE  WELSH  CODES. 

There  were,  then,  these  two  kinds  of  holdings — 
those  of  the  free  tribesmen,  of '  family  land,*  and  those 
of  the  taeogs,  of  *  register  land/  There  remains  to 
be  considered  the  system  on  which  the  holdings  were 
clustered  together. 

The  principle  of  this  it  is  not  very  easy  at  first  to  The 
understand,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  a  con-  g^uped 
fusion  of  terms  between  the  codes.     But  there  is  one  menrof 
fact,  by  keeping  hold  of  which  the  system  becomes  ^^l^^f' 
intelligible,  viz.,  that  the  grouping  seems  to  have  been  tunc 
based  upon  the  collective  amount  of  the  food-rent 
The  homesteads,  or  tyddyns,  each  containing  its  four 
free  erws,  were  scattered  over  the  country  side.    But 
they  were  artificially  grouped  together  for  the  purpose 
of  the  payment  of  the  food-rent,  or  tunc  pound  in  Ueu 
of  it.     And  by  following  the  group  which  pays  the 


*  Ancient  Laios,  ^c,  p.  697. 
s  P.  294  (Dimetian  Code). '  The 
eaeth — there  u  no  gaUmoi  (death- 


fine)  for  him,  only  payment  of  his 
''  werth "  to  hia  master  Uke  tM 
'^  werth''  of  a  beast: 
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^^"^-  ^^  *  tunc  pound '  as  the  unit  of  comparison,  the  at  first 
conflicting  evidence  falls  into  its  proper  place. 

In  the  Venedotian  Code  the  maenol  is  this  unit. 
In  the  Dimetian  and  Gwentian  Codes  this  unit  is  the 
trev, 

jn  North  Accordiug  to  the  Vcuedotian  Code  of  North  Wales,^ 

Wales  the  ®  ' 

ftuuttol  the  A  ^ 1  A  ^  J 

anitfor  *®^« -  1  tyddyn. 

food-rent  ^  tyddynfl         .        .  .        .  -  1  randir 

4  randin «  1  gavael. 

^  4  gavaek «  1  trev. 

4  trevs •  1  maenol. 

12  maenolaand  2  Bupernumerary  trevs  «  1  cymwd  (or  oomote). 

2  cymwds «  1  cantrev  (100  trevB). 

or  hSb?*^  The  cymwd  was  thus  a  half-hundred,  and  each 
hundred  of  cj^wd  had  its  court,  and  so  was  the  unit  of  legal 
maoaoifl.    jurisdiction.     At  its  head  was  a  maer  and  a  cangheUor^ 

the  two  oflSoers  of  the  chief  who  had  jurisdiction  over 

it. 

The  twelve  maenols  in  the  cymwd  were  thus  dis- 

1  fvee  maenol  for  the  support  of  the  office  of  maer. 

1  ^e  maenol  for  the  support  of  the  office  of  cangbellor. 

6  occupied  by  '  uuhdwrB,  or  tribesmen. 

Making  8  free  maenols  of  *  family  land/  from  each  of  which  a 
gwestva  or  tunc  pound  was  paid. 
The  other  4  maenols  were  'register  land'  occupied  by   aiUta  or 
taeogs,  paying  *dawn  bwyds.' 

12  in  the  '  cymwd.'  • 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  this  singular 
system,  arranged  according  to  strict  arithmetical  rules, 
looks  very  much  like  a  merely  theoretical  arrange- 
ment, plausible  on  paper  but  impossible  in  practice. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  there  is  more' 

*  Ancient  Zaw8,  ^c,  pp.  90-1.  *  Id,  p.  91,  s.  14. 
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probability,  as  well  bs  reason  and  meaning  in  it,  than  Chap^i. 
at  first  sight  appears. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  twelve  maenols 
making  up  the  cymwdj  there  is  no  difficulty  ;  four  of 
them  were  taeog  maenols  and  eight  were  free  maenols. 
But  there  is  an  obvious  difficulty  in  the  description  of 
the  contents  of  each  maenol.  Taken  literally,  the 
description  in  the  Venedotian  Code  seems  to  imply 
that  every  maenol  was  composed  of  four  trevs,  each 
of  which  contained  four  gavaels  composed  of  four 
randirs,  each  of  which  contained  four  tyddyns  com- 
posed of  four  erws.    But  in  this  case  the  maenol  would  Threescore 

^  pence  of 

contain  nothing  but  tyddyns — nothing  but  home-  the  tunc 
steads! — there  would  be  no  arable  and  no  pasture.  S^trev. 
This  cannot  be  the  true  reading.  A  clue  to  the  real 
meaning  is  found  in  a  clause  which,  after  repeating 
that  from  each  of  the  eight  free  maenols  in  the 
cymwd  the  chief  has  a  gwestva  yearly,  *  that  is  a 
pound  yearly  from  each  of  them,'  goes  on  to  say, 
*  Threescore  pence  is  charged  on  each  trev  of  the  four 
that  are  in  a  maenol,  and  so  subdivided  into  quarters  in 
succession  until  each  erw  of  the  tyddyn  be  assessed.'  ^ 
Now,  from  this  statement  it  may  be  assumed  that 
there  must  be  some  correspondence  between  the 
bumber  of  pence  in  the  tunc  pound  and  the  number 
of  erws  in  the  maenol,  otherwise  why  speak  of  each 
erw  being  assessed  ?  But,  according  to  the  foregoing 
figures,  there  would  be  1,024  erws  in  the  maenol.*^ 


^  Id,  p  01,  8.  16.  In  Leges 
WaUice^  p.  825,  *  score  pence'  or 
*  score  of  silver '  la  translated '  unda 
argenti;'  .*.  8  uitote  agri  shoxild 
equal  a  '  trev,^  See  Liber  Landtk- 
veusis,  pp.  70  and  817. 


*    4  erw  ■»  tyddyn. 

16  „    -*  randir. 

64  „    -  gayael. 
266  „    -  trev. 
1024  ,,    •  maenol. 
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Chap,  yi.  Each  trev,  which  thus  contains  256  erws,  is  to  pay 
Foot  threescoFC  pence.  How  can  256  erws  be  divided 
SSTngsTn  into  quarters  till  each  erw  is  assessed  ?  Dividing  the 
each  trev.    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j.  ^^  gavacl  of  sixtj-four  crws,  and 

threescore  pence  divided  by  four  is  sixty  farthings. 
It  is  evident  that  sixty  farthings  cannot  be  divided 
between  sixty-four  erws.  But  if  we  suppose  each 
trev  to  contain  four  homesteads  or  tyddyns,  then 
the  gavael  ^  of  sixty-four  erws  would  be  the  single 
hol(^ng  belonging  to  a  tyddyn  or  homestead,  and  the 
four  erws  in  the  actual  tyddyn  (which  are  to  be  free 
erws)  being  deducted,  then  the  sixty  farthings  exactly 
correspond  with  the  remaining  sixty  erws  forming  the 
holding  of  land  appendant  to  the  tyddyn,  and  each 
erw  would  pay  one  farthing.  We  may  take  it  then 
as  possible  that  each  Yenedotian  maenol  contained 
four  trevs,  paying  sixty  pence  each,  and  that  each 
trev  was  a  cluster  of  four  holdings  of  sixty  erws 
each,  in  respect  of  which  the  holders  paid  sixty 
farthings  each  to  the  gwestva^  holding  their  actual 
tyddyns  free. 
A  group  of  In  Other  words,  each  of  the  eight  free  maenols 
\iom^  contained  sixteen  homesteads,  which  sixteen  home- 
^^\  steads  were  first  classified  in  groups  of  four  called 
tunc  trevs.  Or,  to  put  the  case  the  other  way,  the  eight 
free  maenols,  were  divided  into  quarters  or  trevs,  and 
these  trevs  again  each  contained  four  homesteads. 

It  is  evidently  a  tribal  arrangement,  clustering 
the  homesteads  numerically  for  purposes  of  the  pay- 
ment of  gwestva,  and  probably  the  discharge  of  other 

'  The  word  Oab€tU%t\!IXm  Scotch  Qaelic  retaina  its  meaning  of  a  farm. 
The  word  is  pronounced  ^gdv'-ulJ 


poood. 
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pubKc  duties,  and  not  a  natural  territorial  arrangement  Ch^p^'i. 
on  the  basis  of  the  village  or  township. 

Turning  now  to  the  Dimetian  and  Gwentian  Cfodes,  J^  South 
according  to  which  the  free  trev  instead  of  the  maenol  trev  is  the 
is  the  gwestva-paying  unit  :^  there  is  first  the  group  ^Ut?! 
of  twelve  trevs  (instead  of  twelve  maenols)  under  a 
single  maer,  and  under  the  name  of  maenol  instead 
of  cymwd  ;  but  apparently  all  the  trevs  in  the  group 
of  twelve*  are  .free  trevs.     There  are  other  groups  of 
seven  taeog -trevs  making  a  taeog-maenol,  and  the 
maenol  (instead  of  the  cymwd)  has  its  court,  and 
becomes  the  unit  of  legal  jurisdiction.' 

Confining  attention  to  the  free  maenol,  the  first 
thing  to  notice  is  that  each  of  the  twelve  free  trevs 
of  which  it  was  composed  paid  its  gwestva,  or  tunc 
pound  in  lieu  of  it.  The  trev,  therefore,  was  the 
gwestva-paying  unit. 

And  as  to  the  interior  of  the  trev  we  read, — 

*  There  are  to  be  four  randirs  in  the  trev,  from  which  the  king's  gwestva 
shall  be  paid.' 

'  312  erws  are  to  be  in  the  randir  between  clear  and  brake,  wood  and 
field,  and  wet  and  dry,  except  a  supernumerary  tre?  [the  upland  has  in 
addition].'* 

In  this  case  the  *  tunc  pound '  of  240rf.  was  paid 
by  each  trev  of  4  randirs,  each  randir  containing  312 
erws,  and  the  trev  1,248  erws  in  all.  The  trev  in 
South  Wales  is,  therefore,  slightly  larger  than  the 


*  Ancient  LnwSy  pp.  261.  *  Four 
randirs  are  to  be  in  the  trev  from 
which  the  king's  gwestva  is  to  be 
paid'  (s.  5). 

'  In  upland  districts  there  were 
18  trevs  in  the  maenol,  p.  875. 

'  There  were  seven  taeog-trevs 
in  taeog-maenols,  and  each  contained 


three  randirs,  in  two  of  which  there 
were  three  taeog-tyddyns  to  each, 
the  third  being  pasture  for  the 
other  two.  There  were  therefore 
six  taeog  holdings  in  each  taeog- 
trev.  Ancient  Law9,  ^c,  pp.  376 
and  829. 

*  Pp.  374-6. 
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Chap^i.  Venedotian  maenol.  Here  we  axe  bound  by  no  law 
that  the  pence  in  the  gwestva  should  exactly  corre- 
spond with  the  number  of  erws.  But  in  the  other 
versions  the  12  odd  erws  in  the  randir  are  stated  to 
be  for  *  domicilia,'  ^  or  buildings,  and  12  erws  would 
allow  of  3  tyddyns  of  the  requisite  4  erws  each. 

This  fixes  for  us  the  number  of  homesteads  or 
tyddyns  in  the  trev.  There  were  3  tyddyns  to  each 
randir,  and  4  randirs  to  the  trev,  and  so  there  were 
12  tyddyns  in  each  trev,  and  to  each  tyddyn  there  were 
appendant  100  erws  in  the  arable,  pasture,  and  waste. 
The  trev  which  paid  its  tunc  pound  of  240d.  was 
thus  made  up  of  12  holdings,  each  paying  a  score 
pence.  And  as  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Dimetian 
ounee^or  ^^^  (P*  ^25)  a  score  pence  is  translated  uncia  argentic 
Bcoroef  the  connexion  is  at  once  made  clear  between  the 
system  of  grouping  the  holdings  so  as  to  pay  the  tunc 
pound,  and  the  monetary  system  which  prevailed  in 
Wales,  viz.,  that  according  to  which  20d.  made  an 
ounce,  and  12  ounces  one  pound.  The  12  holdings 
each  paying  a  score  of  pence,  or  ounce  of  silver,  made 
up  between  them  the  tunc  pound  of  the  trev. 

This  curious  geometidcal  arrangement  or  classifi- 
cation of  tyddyns  and  trevs,  with  an  equal  area  of  land 
to  each,  is  at  first  sight  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
division  of  the  family  land  among  the  heirs  of  the 
holder, inasmuch  as  the  greatgrandchildren  when  they 
divided  the  original  family  holding  must,  one  would 
suppose,  have  held  smaller  shares  than   their  great 


The  trev  a 
cluster  of 
twelve 
holdings, 
each 


silver,  so 
between 
them  the 
tunc 
pound. 


*  P.  829.  '  In  randir  continen- 
tuT  ccc.  et  xii.  acre :  ut  in  ccc.  acris, 
araturam,  et  paacua  et  focalia  pos- 
sessor habeat;  inde  xii.  domidlia.' 


See  also  p.  790.  '  Id  est  xii.  domi- 
cilia.* Ilie  Dimetian  Code  has  it 
*  space  for  buildings  on  the  12  erws ' 
(p.  263). 
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grandfather.  And  there  is  only  one  answer  to  this.  It  Chap^i. 
would  have  been  so  if  the  tribe,  and  the  families  com- 
posing it,  were  permanently  fixed  and  settled  on  the 
same  land,  and  pursuing  a  regular  agriculture,  with 
an  increasing  population  within  certain  boundaries. 
But  the  Welsh  were  still  a  pastoral  people,  and,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  examine  the  Irish  tribal  Ti^otribai 

hoQseholdK 

system,  while  the  homesteads  and  land  divisions  were  shifted 
fixed,  the  occupants  were  shifted  about  by  the  chiefs  h™d??g8.  * 
from  time  to  time,  each  sept,  or  clan,  or  family  receiv- 
ing at  each  rearrangement  a  certain  number  of  tyddyns 
or  homesteads,   according   to  certain  tribal  rules  of 
blood  relationship  of  a  very  intricate  character. 

This  permanence  of  the  geographical  divisions 
and  homesteads,  and  shifting  of  the  tribal  households 
whenever  occasion  required  it,  was  only  possible  with 
a  pastoral  and  scanty  population.  Long  before  the 
fourteenth  century  the  households  were  settled  in 
their  homesteads,  geometrical  regularity  had  ceased, 
and  the  land  was  divided  and  subdivided  into  irre- 
gular fractions.  This  is  the  state  of  things  disclosed 
in  the  Record  of  Carnarvon,  But  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, according  to  the  Welsh  laws,  the  old  tribal  rules 
were  apparently  still  in  force. 

Without   pretending   to   have   mastered   aU   the  Thecius- 
details   of  these   obscure    tribal    arrangements,   the  housSioids 
point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  scattering  of  the  tyddyns  ^*ctu^ 
all  over  the  country  side,  and  the  clustering  of  them  ^\?l^ 
by   fours   and   sixteens,   or  twelves,  into  the  group  syetom. 
which  was  the  unit  paying  the  gwestva  or  tunc  pound, 
and  again  into  clusters  of  twelve  or  thirteen.*  under  a 

*  *  There  are  to  be  thirteen  trevs  I  of  these  ia  the  supernumerary  trev.' 
in  every  maenol,  and  the  thirteenth  I  Otcenfian  Code,  p.  375. 
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Chap.  VI.  maer,  as  the  unit  of  civil  jurisdiction,  were  obviously 
distinctive  features  arising  from  the  tribal  holding  of 
land,  and  that  the  system  was  adopted  apparently  to 
facilitate  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  families 
in  the  tribe  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  open 
field  system  the  division  of  the  arable  land  by  turf 
balks  into  actual  erws  facilitated  the  division  of  the 
ploughed  land  among  the  contributors  to  the  plough 
team. 

Bearing  this  in  mind  we  may  now  turn  back  to 
the  Domesday  Survey,  and  compare  its  description  of 
the  land  system  of  Gwent  and  Arckenjield  with  the 
results  obtained  from  the  Welsh  laws. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  this  comparison  the 
Welsh  terms  must  be  translated  into  Latin,  otherwise 
it  will  be  diflScult  to  recognise  the  trev,  and  maer, 
and  maenol,  and  gwestvain  the  Domesday  description. 

lAtin  The  before-mentioned  Latin  version  of  the  Dimetian 

3S°^  Code,  the  MS.  of  which  dates  from  the  early  thirteenth 

m^the        century,  will  do  this  for  us.^ 

Domesday  It  translates  trev^  the  unit  of  the  tunc  pound,  by 
^'^^*^"  villa.  It  takes  the  Welsh  word  *  maenol '  as  equivalent 
to  manor ^  and  indeed  it  did  resemble  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  manor  in  this,  that  it  was  the  unit  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  each  single  steward  or  viUicua  of  the 
chief.  This  officer  was  called  in  Welsh  the  m^ter^ 
which  was  translated  into^-the  Latin  prcepositua.  He 
did  to  some  extent  resemble  the  English  propo- 
situs, but  he  differed  in  this — that  instead  of  being 
set  over  the  *  trev '  or  *  villata '  of  a  single  manor, 

^  Legei  Wallice,  Ancieat  Lauw^  6rc,,  p.  771  e£  seq. 
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the  Welsh  maer  was,  as  we  have  seen,  set  over  a  cmp.  vi. 
number  of  '  villas '  or  trevs — thirteen  free  trevs  or 
seven  taeog-trevs,  in  Gwent — each  free  trev  of  which 
rendered  its   *tunc  pound'  or  'gwestva,'  and  each 
taeog  or  villein-trev  its  *  dawn-bwyd '  of  food. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  what  is  described  in  the 
Domesday  Survey  of  Gwent. 

There  are  four  eroups   of  thirteen   or  fourteen  tho 

1-1  .         »  clustemof 

*  Villas   or  trevs,  each  group  under  a  *  praepositus   or  viUas 
maer ;   and  these  four  groups,  which  were  in   fact  ^^f« 
Gwentian  *  maenols,'  rendered  as  gwesta  a  food-rent  ^'^cnt. 
amounting  to  47  sextars  of  honey,  40  pigs,  41  cows, 

and  28  shillings  for  hawks. 

In  the  district  of  Archenfield  the  clusters  of  trevs 
do  not  appear,  but  the  food-rents  were  similar — honey 
being  a  marked  item  throughout. 

In  t^e  Welsh  gwestva,  also,  honey  was  an  important  Honey 
element.     It  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Welsh  codes, 
and  it  is  conspicuous  also  in  the  Domesday  Survey 
both  of  Gwent  and  Archenfield. 

Its  importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  import- 
Gwentian  Code   a  separate  section  was  devoted  to  honey. 

*  The  Law  of  Bees.'  It  begins  as  follows  : — *  The 
origin  of  bees  is  from  Paradise,  and  on  account  of 
the  sin  of  man  they  came  from  thence,  and  they  were 
blessed  by  God,  and,  therefore,  the  mass  cannot  be 
without  the  wax/^ 

The  price  of  a  swarm  of  bees  in  August  was  equal 
to  the  price  of  an  ox  ready  for  the  yoke,  i.e.  ten  or 
fifteen  times  its  present  value,  in  proportion  to  the  ox. 

Honey  had,  in  fact,  two  uses,  besides  its  being  the 

^  Andent  Laws,  ^c,  p.  360. 
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Chap.  VI.  substitute  for  the  modern  sugar — one  for  the  making 
of  mead,  which  was  three  times  the  price  of  beer ;  the 
other  for  the  wax  for  candles  used  in  the  chiefs  house- 
hold, and  on  the  altar  of  the  mass.^  The  lord  of  a 
taeog  had  the  right  of  buying  up  all  his  honey ;  ^  and  in 
North  Wales,  according  to  the  Venedotian  Code,  all 
the  honey  of  the  king's  aillts  or  taeogs  was  reserved  for 
the  court.*  The  mead  brewer  was  also  an  important 
royal  officer  in  all  the  three  "divisions  of  Wales. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  tribute  of  honey, 
which  formed  so  important  a  part  of  the  Welsh 
gwestva,  should  be  retained  as  an  item  in  the  tribute 
of  the  trevs  of  Gwent  after  their  conquest  by  Harold. 


V.     EABLIER     EVIDENCE     OP     THE     PAYMENT    OP    WELSFF 
GWESTVA,   OR   FOOD-RENT. 

From  the  combined  evidence  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  and  the  ^Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,'  the  fact  has 
now  been  learned  that  in  the  eleventh  century,  as  it 
had  done  previously  probably  for  400  years,  the  river 
Wye  separated  by  a  sharp  line  the  Saxon  land,  on  which 
the  manorial  land  system  prevailed,  from  the  Welsh 
land,  on  which  the  Welsh  tribal  land  system  prevailed. 
On  the  one  side  of  the  river,  at  the  date  of  the  Sur- 
vey, clusters  of  scattered  homesteads  of  free  Welsh- 
men contributed  food-rents  in  the  form  of  gwestva  to 
the  conqueror  of  their  chief,  and  taeogs  their  dawn- 
bwyds.  On  the  other  side  the  villata  of  geneats 
and  geburs,  besides  paying  gafol,  performed  servile 
week- work  upon  the  demesne  lands  of  the  lord  of  the 

>  Ancient  Laws,  ^c,  p.  826.        *  Id.  p.  213.        '  Id.  p.  92  (s.  6). 
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village  or  manor.     It  may  be  well,  however,  to  seek  Chap.  vi. 
for  some  earlier  evidence  of  the  payment  of  gwestva    """"" 
on  the  Welsh  side  of  the  river. 

Documentary  evidence  of  the  manorial  system  on 
the  Saxon  side  was  forthcoming  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century,  in  the  laws  of  King  Ine.  How  far 
back  can  documentary  evidence  be  traced  of  the 
Welsh  system  ? 

In  the  possession  of  the  church  of  Llandaff  there  The  Book 
was  long  preserved  an  ancient  MS.  of  the  Gospels  in  ciw^SiS^f 
Latin,   caUed   the  Book  of  St.   Chad.^      Thi';  MS.  ^^^^^^ 
appears  to  date  back  to  the  eighth  century.    And  it  ?^'*®° 
was  for  long  the  custom  to  enter  on  its  margin  a 
record  of  solemn  compacts  sworn  upon  it,  as  in  the 
similar  case  of  the  Book  of  Deer.    It  thus  happens  to 
contain  {inter  alia)  two  short  records  of  grants  to  the 
church  of  St.  Teilo  (or  Llandaff).     One  of  these  gifts 
is  as  follows  :  *— 

'  This  writing  showeth  that  Bis  and  the  family  of 

*  Qrethi  gave  to  God  and  St.  Teilo,  Treh  guidauc.  .  .  . 

*  and  this  is  its  census  :  40  loaves  and  a  wether  sheep 

*  in  summer  ;  and  in  winter,  40  loaves,  a  hog,  and  40 

*  dishes  of  butter.  .  .  .' 

Another  is  in  these  words : — 

'  This  writing  showeth  that  Eis  and  Hirv  .... 

*  gave  Bracma  as  far  as  Hirmain  Guidauc,  from  the 

*  desert  of  Gelli  Irlath  as  far  as  Camdubr,  its  "  hichet  '* 

*  [food-rent  ?],  3  score  loaves  and  a  wether  sheep. 


'  Liber  LandaveuMf  p.  271, 
App.y  and  p.  615. 

^  For  the  traDalation  see  p.  616. 
For  the  originali  p.  272,  as  follows : 
'  Ostendit  lata  scriptio  quod  de- 
derunt  Ris  et  luith  Gzethi  Treb 


guidauc  i  malitiduck  Gimai^ch, 
et  hie  eat  oeoaus  ejus,  douoeint 
torth  hamaharuin  in  irham,  hadu- 
ceint  torth  in  irgaem,  ha  huch,  ha 
douceint  mannudenn  deo  et  sancta 
elindo.  •  •  • 
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OBi^*^L  <  and  a  vessel  of  butter.    And  then  follow  the  wit- 

'  nesses/  ^ 
EvidenUy  Bhys  ap  Ithael,  the  donor  in  these  two  cases,  was 
toevSr*"  ^g  o^  th®  district  of  Glewyssig  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  about  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
Now,  a  king  or  chief  would  hardly  be  likely  to  transfer 
to  the  church  of  Llandaff  a  free  trev  and  the  gwestva 
paid  therefrom.  This  would  have  involved  the  sever- 
ance of  free  members  of  the  tribe  from  the  tribe,  to  put 
them  under  an  ecclesiastical  lordship.  We  should  ex- 
pect then  to  find  that  the  Trev  ^  Guidauc '  was  a  taeog- 
trev  on  the  chiefs  own  land,  and  according  to  the 
description  given  in  the  grants,  the  census  corresponds 
not  with  the  gwestva  of  a  free  trev  under  the  Welsh 
laws,  but  with  the  *  dawn-bwyd '  of  the  taeog-trev. 

The  food  tribute  in  these  grants  was  divided  into 
summer  and  winter  payments,  and  so,  as  we  have  seen» 
were  the  dawn-bwyds  of  the  taeogs  in  the  Welsh  laws ; 
the  scores  of  loaves,  the  sow,  the  wether  sheep,  and 
the  tubs  of  butter,  correspond  also  with  the  food^fts 
from  the  taeog-trevs,  as  described  in  the  laws,  though 
with  varying  quantities.* 

These  grants  in  the  margin  of  the  Book  of  St. 

Chad  may,  therefore   be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 

system  of  food-rents  was  prevalent  in  Wales  in  the 

middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

Sumvai  There  is  still  earlier  evidence  of  the  prevalence 

eostomB  in  of  the  systcm  of  food-rents  where  we  should  little 

^*"^     expect  to  find  it,  viz.,  in  the  laws  of  King  Ine.     Ine 

being  King  of  Wessex,  and  Wessex  shading  off  as  it 

'  For  the  translation  sed  p.  617 ;  i'  I>e  Daunbwyt  *  [Done  Oibi].    Ai^ 
for  the  original,  p.  272.  dent  Laws,  ^y  of  Wales,  p.  790. 

*  See   Legee     WaUicey  iL    14,  I 
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were  into  the  old  British  districts  both  south  and  east  Chap^vl 
of  the  Severn,  it  was  but  natural  that  some  old  Welsh 
or  British  customs  should  have  survived  in  certain 
places;  as  Walisc  men  here  and  there  survived 
amongst  the  conquering  EngHsh.  These  Welshmen 
were  allowed  under  Ine's  laws  to  hold  half-hides  and 
hides  of  land.  We  have  only  to  examine  the  Domesday 
Survey  for  Gloucestershire  and  Herefordshire  to  find 
traces  even  at  that  date  of  survivals  of  Welsh  and 
Saxon  customs  in  exceptional  cases,  even  outside 
those  districts  which  had  only  just  been  conquered. 

In  some  places  where  Saxon  customs  had  long 
prevailed  a  little  community  of  Welshmen  remained 
under  Welsh  customs.  In  other  places  the  customs 
were  partly  Welsh  and  partly  Enghsh.^ 


1  FoL  1625.  'In  OreneeBter 
Imndred  King  Edward  had  fiye 
liidea  of  land.  In  demesne  y. 
ploughs  and  xxzL  Tillani  with  z. 
ploughs.  ziiL  servi  and  z.  hoidarii, 
&c.  The  Queen  has  the  wool  of  the 
sheep.  T.  R.  £. :  this  manor  ren- 
dered iii.^  modii  of  com,  and  of 
harley  iii.  modii,  and  of  honey  yi.} 
seztars,  and  biX  and  t  a,  and  3|000 
loaves  for  dogs.' 

This  is  very  much  like  a  sur- 
vival  of  the  Welsh  food-rents  at 
one  of  the  cities  conquered  by  the 
Saxons  in  677. 

In  some  other  places  out  of 
Archenfield  there  was  a  mixture  of 
Welsh  and  English  customs. 

The  manor  oiWutwode  (f.  181) 
was  held  by  St  Peter  of  Glouces- 
ter. It  contained  tL  hides,  'one 
of  which  had  Welsh  custom,  the 
others  English.'    A  Welshman  in 


this  manor  had  half  a  carucate,  and 
rendered  i.  seztar  of  honey. 

And  at  CUoe  (f.  179  b),  8  Welsh- 
men  had  8  teams,  and  rendered  x.^ 
sextan  of  honey  and  n.tf.  v.<^.,  and 
in  the  forest  of  the  king  was  land 
of  this  manor,  which  T.  R.  R  had 
rendered  vi.  seztars  of  honey,  and 
Ti.  sheep  with  lambs. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  in  Herefordshire,  as  in 
Gloucestershire,  in  the  newly  con- 
quered districts,  the  old  Welsh  dues 
of  honey,  sheep,  &c.,  remained  un- 
disturbed; while  in  the  districts 
which  had  long  been  under  Saxon 
rule,  in  some  few  cases  there  was  a 
mixture  of  services,  and  in  others 
the  Saxon  services  of  ploughing  on 
the  lord's  demesne  had  become 
general. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  when 
the   fiervices  were  thus  described 


p  2 
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In  precisely  the  same  way  survivals  such  as  these 
Food-rents  must  have  cxisted  in  King  Ine's  time.  There  must 
HiThekwB  have  been  then,  as  400  years  afterwards,  at  the  date 
^e  wvinth  ^f  the  Survcy,  places  in  Wessex  where  Welshmen  pre- 
century.  dominated  and  Welsh  customs  survived.  There  must 
have  been,  in  other  words,  manors  which  paid  Welsh 
gwestva  instead  of  Saxon  services.  There  is  a  remark- 
able passage  in  King  Lie's  laws  which  can  only  be 
thus  explained.  On  the  same  page,  and  in  the  next 
paragraph  but  two  to  the  law  about  the  yard-land 
set  to  *  gafol '  and  to  *  weorcj  ^  there  is  a  clause  appa- 
rently out  of  place,  which  begins  abruptly  with  this 
heading  :  *  JEt  x.  hidum  ro  pofrjie.'  *  In  the  Latin 
version  this  is  rendered  '  De  x.  hides  ad  corredium.'  ^ 
Now,  there  is  a  passage  in  a  charter  of  Louis  Vil.  of 
France,  anno  1157,  given  by  Du  Cange  under  the 
word  *  Corrediumj  in  which  certain  '  villas '  are 
freed  from  the  exaction  of  '  quaedam  convivia,  quae 
vulgo  Coreede  vel  Giste  vocantur.'  This  definition 
of  corredium  and  of  'giste,*  as  a  contribution  of 
food  exacted  from  tenants,  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
Welsh  '  gwestva.'  And  the  Saxon  word  fostre  also 
means  food.  So  that  this  heading  to  the  passage  in 
question  may  be  translated — *  from  x.  hides  paying 
gwestva.'    And  so  interpreted  the  following  list  be- 


contrary  to  the  usual  routine  of  the 
Domesday  sunreyors,  it  was  because 
there  was  something  unusual  about 
them ;  and  that  in  the  majority  of 
instances  where  Saxon  customs  pre- 
Tailed,  no  description  was  deemed 
needful.  Compare  the  Domesday 
survey  of  Dorsetshire — a  portion 
of  the  'West  Wales'— where  the 


manors  in  the  royal  demesne  are 
grouped  so  that  each  group  renders 
a  '  firma  unius  noctis,'  or  a  '  firma 
dimidisB  noctis/ 

*  Lam  cf  Ine,  No.  67.   Thorpe^ 
p.  63. 

■  Id.  No.  70.    Thorpe,  p.  88. 

•  Id.  p.  604. 
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comes  perfectly  intelligible,  for  it  describes  what  the  Chap,  vl 
gwestva  consisted  of. 

From  10  hidu — 
x.dolia  of  honey. 
occ.  loayes. 

zii.  amphora  of  Welsh  ale. 
zzx.  of  dear  [do.] 
iL  oxen  or  x.  wethers. 

XX.  hens. 

X.  cheeses. 

A  full  amphora  of  hutter. 

v.  salmons  of  xx.  pounds  weight. 

ceels. 

Now,  if  the  system  of  gwestva  payment  or  food-rent 
described  in  this  passage  of  the  laws  of  King  Ine  be 
evidence  of  the  survival  of  the  Welsh  custom  after 
the  Saxon  conquest,  it  is  at  the  same  time  equally 
clear  documentary  evidence  of  the  seventh  century 
that  the  system  of  gwestva  or  food-rents  was  prevalent 
outside  Wales  in  the  west  of  Britain  before  the  Saxon 
conquest.^ 

'  For  much  curious  information  I  tenures,  see   Taylor's  ^Btory  of 
respecting   the  Welsh  system  of  I  Qavd-hmtL    London.    1663. 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

THE  TRIBAL  SYSTEM  {continued). 
I.   THE  TRIBAL  ST8TEM   IN  IBELAND   AND  SCOTLAND. 

Chap.vh.  The  Welsh  evidence  brings  us  back  to  a  period 
parallel  with  the  Saxon  era  marking  the  date  of  King 
Ine's  laws.  The  Welsh  land  system  was  then  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  Saxon  by  the  absence  of  the 
manor  with  its  village  community  in  serfdom,  and  by 
the  presence  instead  of  it  of  the  scattered  homesteads 
{tyddyna)  of  the  tribesmen  and  taeogs,  grouped  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  the  payment  to  the  chief  of 
the  food-rents,  or  their  money  equivalents. 

Further  light  may  possibly  be  obtained  from  obser- 
vation of  the  tribal  system  in  a  still  earlier  economic 
stage,  though  at  a  much  later  date,  in  Ireland. 

Now,  first — ^without  going  out  of  our  depth  as  we 
might  easily  do  in  the  Irish  evidence — ^it  may  readily 
be  shown,  sufficiently  for  the  present  purpose,  that 
the  system  of  land  divisions,  or  rather  of  the  group- 
ing of  homesteads  into  artificial  clusters  with  arith- 
metical precision,  was  prevalent  in  Ireland  outside 
the  Pale  as  late  as  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 


Iriihlaiid 
diyifiions 
closely 
rdeemble 
the  Webh. 
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James  L,  when  an  effort  was   made  to  substitute  Ohap.vii. 
English  for  Irish  customs  and  laws. 

There  are  extant  several  surveys  of  parts  of  Ire- 
land of  that  date  in  which  are  to  be  recognised 
arrangements  of  homesteads  almost  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  Welsh  Codes.  And  further,  the 
names  of  the  tenants  being  given,  we  can  see  that 
they  were  hlood  relations  like  the  Welsh  tribesmen, 
with  a  carefully  preserved  genealogy  guarding  the 
fact  of  their  relationship  and  consequent  position  in 
the  tribe. 

The  best  way  to  realise  this  fact  may  be  to  turn 
to  actual  examples. 

According  to  an  inquisition  ^  made  of  the  county  of 
Fermanagh  in  1  James  L  (1603),  the  county  was 
found  to  be  divided  into  seven  equal  baronies,  the 
description  of  one  of  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample. 

^  The  temporal  land  within  this  barony  is  aU  equally  divided  into  Glnsten  of 
7i  haUyb0taffhe$  [literaUy  victuallen'  towns/  or  miitafor  porposes  of  the  ^*^ 
food-rents  like  the  Welsh  tr^w],  each  containing  4  quarters,  each  of  'y*^'**'- 
those   quarters  containing  4  taliies  [corresponding   with  the  Welsh 
tyddyns],  and  each  of  those  tathes  aforesaid  to  he  80  acres  country 
measura.' 

Of '  tpiritiidl  lands'  there  are  two  parish  chuiohes^one  having  4  qusr^ 
tersy  the  other  1  quarter. 

Also  there  are  '  other  small  freedoms  containing  small  parcels  of  land, 
some  belonging  to  the  spiritualty,  and  others  being  part  of  the  mrniatd 
lands  allotted  to  Macgwire  (the  chief).' 

This  exactly  corresponds  with  the  arrangement 
for  the  purposes  of  the  gwestva  of  the  Welsh  iyddyns 
in  groups  of  4  and  16,  as  in  the  Venedotian  Code. 


*  InquMUifmBB  CanceUarm  BSr 
hemuB,  ii.  zxx.  iii. 

*  ProceedinffB  of  the  Royal  Iruk 


Academy,  viL  p.  xiv.,  p.  474.  F^per 
by  the  Bev.  W.  Beeves,  D.D. 
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Example 
in  Co. 
Monaghaa. 


There  is  also  a  Survey  of  County  Monaghan  in 
33  Elizabeth  ^  (1591),  in  which  the  names  of  the 
holders  of  the  tates  in  each  bailebiatagh,  or  group  of 
16,  are  given.  Thus,  again,  to  take  a  single 
example, — 

Balleclonanffre,  a  ballibestach  contuning  zvL  totes. 


To  Breine  McOabe  Fits  Alexander  .  6  tatea 

„  Edmond  McOabe  Fits  Alexander  1  tate. 

,,  Oormocke  McOabe   ....  2  tates. 

„  Breme  Eiagh  McOabe      .        •  .  2    ,f 

„  Edmond  boy,  McOabe      •        •  .1  tate. 

,,  Rofise  McOabe  McMelagben     •  •  I    „ 

„  Gilpatric  McCowla  McOabe     •  •  1    ,, 

„  Toole  McAlexander  McOabe    .  .  1    „ 

„  James  McTirlogh  McOabe        .  .  1    ,, 

„  Arte  McMelaghlin  Dale  McMabon  .  1    „ 

le" 


A  fresh  survey  of  the  same  district  was  made  by 
Sir  John  Davies  in  1607  ;^  the  record  for  this  same 
bailebiatagh  is  as  follows  : — 

Patrick  M'Brian  M'Oabe  being  found  by  a  jury 
the  legitimate  son  of  Brian  M'Oabe  Fitz- 
Alexanderi  in  demesne,  6  tates 


1.  Lissenarte. 

2.  Oremoyle. 

3.  Sharaghanadan. 

4.  Nealoste. 

5.  Tirehaonely. 


Patrick  M^Edmond  M*Oabe  Fitz-Alexander,  in)   ^^  Ourleiirhe. 
demesne,  1  tate )     ' 

Oormock  M'Oabe,  in  demesne,  2  tates       •        *  ]   g  T)e       hi     * 

Kosse  M'Arte  Moyle,  in  demesne,  2  tates  .        .  |  ^-  Benage. 

1 10.  Oowlerasack. 

James  M'Edmond  boy  McOabe,  in  demesne,  1 )  . ,    „  ,,    .   . 
^  '  I     •  Tollagheisce. 

Oolloe  M'Art  Oge  M^ahowne,  in  demesne,  IK^  Dromeffervne 

^  Tnquintumes  CanodkaruB  Hi-  I        '  Calendar  of  State  Ptyfters,  Ire* 
hernia,  ii.  p.  xxL  '  land,  1606-8,  p.  170, 
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Patrick  M'Art  Oge  M'Mahowne^iB  regard  there 
ia  good  hope  of  hia  honest  deaerts,  and  that 
the  first  patentee  disclaimeth^  in  demesne,  1 
tate 

Toole  M'Toole  M' Alexander  M'Oabei  in  demesne, 


Cbap.YU. 


.13.  Ooreyanane. 


K>le  M'Toole  M' Alexander  M'Oabe,  in  demesne, ) , .    rn.      , 
Itate .        .|14.  Tungher. 

James  M'l^leogh  M'Gahe,  in  demesne,  1  tate   •   16. 

Brian  M'Art  Oge  M'Mahowne,  in  demesne,  IK^ 
tate J 

Now,  by  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  at  both  Thetribe»- 
dates  there  were  sixteen  tates  in  the  bailebiatagh,  and  wutions. 
that  the  holders  were  evidently  blood  relations.     In 
some  cases  the  name  of  a  son  takes  the  place  of  his 
father  (the  genealogy  being  kept  up),  and  in  others 
new  tenants  appear. 

There  is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  these  tates  The /o^ 
were  family  homesteads  (like  the  tyddyns  of  the  holdings. 
Welsh  *  family  land '),  with  smaller  internal  divisions, 
and  embracing  a  considerable  number  of  lesser  house- 
holds. The  fact  that  one  person  only  is  named  as 
holding  the  tate,  or  the  two  tates,  as  the  case  may 
be,  suggests  that  he  is  so  named  as  the  common  an- 
cestor or  head  of  the  chief  household  representing  all 
the  belongings  to  the  tate.  Within  the  tate  the  sub- 
division of  land  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  The  following  extract  from  Sir 
.John  Davies'  report  will  probably  give  the  best 
account  of  the  actual  and,  to  his  eye,  somewhat  con- 
fused condition  of  things  within  the  tates,  as  he  found 
them.  It  relates  to  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  and  is 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Sahsbury,  dated 
1607:^— 

^  Appended  to  Six  John  Davies*  i>t«copery  of /re^oftc^i  in  sume  of  the 
early  editions. 
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Cbap.TIL 


SirJobft 


of  the 


For  the  KTvni  ponenoEM  of  an  these  hiida  w«  look  tlik  ecnne  to  fia^ 
ontyandflet  them  down  for  hk  loidehip'e  infotmatki  Weedkd 
mto  He  the  inhafaitaiitB  of  ereiybnon J  severally.  .  .  We  had  pressDt  esr- 
taiDoftfaederlaoraelKrfavBaftheooiiiitiyf  iHiokiiowanthe  ayte  and 
/a«sfrf,snd  aD  their  hnnchea^and  fAedlyM^  ^«w«^  afese  muiketr 
and  what  fcmilww  Qg  peraoos  wwvdU^^csery  aqvf,  andwlio  wonnssC,. 
and  who  wen  of  a  fAMrsnfty  and  ao  fordi,  tin  thej  deseended  to  the  most 
brfnior  man  in  aH  tlia  baionies ;  monover,  they  took  i^on  them  to  teH 
what  qoantitf  of  knd  eveiy  man  oqght  to  have  hj  the  eortom  of  their 
eoontrjr,  wfaieh  m  of  the  natnie  of  gavelkind.  Wherebj,  as  their 
aeplB  or  familiee  did  nmUipfy,  their  pnesosMons  have  keen  from  time  to 
time  diTided  and  sobdivided  and  krohen  into  so  many  anmn  pareela  aa- 
ahnoet  every  aen  of  knd  hath  a  several  owner,  wkidi  tarmetk  himself  %. 
lord,  snd  his  portion  of  land  his  eonntiy :  notirithatanding,  as  McGiqrre 
himself  had  a  ekie6y  over  aU  the  country,  and  aome  demesnes  that  did 
over  pMS  to  fclm  only  vrko  earned  that  ttUe;  ao  vras  there  a  diief  of 
every  sept  who  had  certain  sarviceSy  dntiss^  or  demeaneSy  that  ever 
paand  to  the  tannist  of  that  aept»  and  never  vras  sokject  to  division. 
When  this  was  nnderstood,  we  first  inquired  whether  ooe  or  more  septs 
did  poesem  that  karony  which  we  had  in  hand.  That  keing  set  dovnv 
we  took  the  names  of  the  chief  partiee  of  the  sept  or  septs  that  did  pos- 
sess the  karonies,  and  also  the  names  of  such  as  were  second  in  tkem,  and 
ao  of  others  that  were  inferior  onto  them  again  in  rank  and  in  poasessions. 
Then,  wkranas  every  karony  containeth  seven  kalfibetagks  and  a  kalf,  we- 
caosed  ike  name  of  every  kalliketagk  to  ke  written  down ;  aod  there- 
upon vfe  made  inqmiy  what  portion  of  land  or  services  every  man  held 
in  evefy  kaltiketagfa,  Iw^wning  with  such  first  as  had  land  and  aervioes ;. 
and  after  naming  each  as  had  tke  greatest  qoantitj  of  land,  and  ao  do-- 
spending  unto  sock  as  possess  only  two  taths ;  then  we  stayed,  for  lower 
wn  oonld  not  go/  kecauas  we  knew  tke  purpose  of  tke  State  was  only  to- 
estakUsh  suck  fiteeholderB  as  are  fit  to  serve  on  juries;  at  leasts  we  kad 
found  ky  experience  in  tke  county  of  Monagkan  tkat  suck  as  kad  less  tkan 
two  tatks  sibtfeed  to  tkem  kad  not  4(k  fiediold  per  annum  uttra  repri^ 
golem ;  and  therefore  were  not  of  competent  akility  for  that  service ;  and 
yet  the  numker  of  freeholders  named  in  tke  county  was  akove  200. 


Sir  John  Davies,  in  the  same  report,  also  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  ob- 


^  Compare  the  words  of  Tacitus, 
'  Agri  pro  numero  cultorum  ak  uni- 
rarns  vicis  occupsntur,  quos  moz 
inter  se  tectmduni  dignationefn  par- 
tiuntnr.    Oermania,  xxyL 


'  In  Monagkan  Sir  J.  Dalies 
kad  found  tates  vritk  60  acres  each. 
Here  there  were  only  30  acres  in 
a  tate,  so  ke  kept  to  his  old  rule,, 
and  took  2  tates  as  his  lowest  unit. 
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taining  from  the  aged  Brehon  of  the  district  the  roll  CharVH. 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  particulars  of  the  various 
holdings,  including  those  on  the  demesne  or  mensal 
land  of  the  chief.^ 

It  is  diflGicult  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  what 
the  tribes,  septs,  and  families  were,  and  what  were 
their  relations  to  one  another.  But  for  the  present 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  understand  that  a  sept  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  actual  or  reputed  blood  relations^ 
bearing  the  same  family  names,  and  bound  together  by 
other  and  probably  more  artificial  ties,  such  as  com- 
mon liability  for  the  payment  of  eric,  or  blood  fines. 

A  curious  example  of  what  is  virtually  an  actual 
sept  is  found  in  the  State  Papers  of  James  I. 

In  1606   a  sept  of  the  *Grames,'  under  their  Example 

«f  ft  film 

chief  *  Walter,   the  gude  man   of  Netherby,'  being  beriand 
troublesome  on  the   Scottish    border,  were    trans-  *^^ 
planted   from  Cumberland  to  Bosconmion ;   and  in 
the  schedule  to  the  articles  arranging  for  this  transfer, 
it  appears  that  the  sept  consisted   of  124  persons, 
nearly  all  bearing   the   surname   of  Grame.    They 
were  divided  into  families,  seventeen  of  which  were, 
set  down  as  possessed  of  202.  and  upwards,  four  of 
10/.  and  upwards,  six  of  the  poorer  sort,  six  of  no 
abilities,  while  as  dependants  there  were  four  servants 
of  the  name  of  Grame,  and  about  a  dozen  of  irregular 
hangers  on  to  the  sept.* 

The  sept  was  a  human  swarm.  The  chief  was 
the  Queen  Bee  round  whom  they  clustered.  The 
territory   occupied    by  a  whole   sept  was   divided 


^  This  may  be  found  abo  in 
Ancient  Lato$  of  Ireland,  iii.  Pre- 
ftuce,  xzxT.  6. 


■  Calendar  of  State  Papern^  Ir^ 
land,  1003-6,  p.  664;  and  1606-d, 
p.  492. 
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Chap.vil  among  the  inferior  septs  which  had  swarmed  off  it. 
And  a  sort  of  feudal  relation  prevailed  between  the 
parent  and  the  inferior  septs. 

There  can  probably,  on  the  whole,  be  no  more 
correct  view  of  the  Irish  tribal  system  in  its  essence 
and  spirit  than  the  simple  generalisation  made  by 
Sir  John  Davies  himself,  from  the  various  and,  in 
some  sense,  inconsistent  and  entangled  facts  which 
bewildered  him  in  detail.^ 

First,  as  regards  the  chiefs,  whether  of  tribes  or 
septs,  and  their  demesne  lands,  he  writes :  * — 

*  1.  By  the  Irish  custom  of  tanistry  the  chieftains  of  eTeiy  ooiintry 
and  the  chief  of  every  sept  had  no  longer  estate  than  for  Hfe  in  their 
chieferies,  the  inheritance  whereof  did  rest  in  no  man.  And  these 
chie&iies,  though  they  had  some  portions  of  land  allotted  unto  them,  did 
consist  chiefly  in  cuttings  and  coecheries  and  other  Irish  exactions^ 
whereby  they  did  spoil  and  unpoyerish  the  people  at  their  pleasure.  And 
when  their  diieftains  were  dead  their  sons  or  next  heirs  did  not  succeed 
them,  but  their  tamtU,  who  were  elective,  and  purchased  thdr  electiona 
by  show  of  hands.' 

Next,  as  to  tribesmen  and  their  inferior  tenan- 
cies:— 

*  2.  And  by  the  Irish  custom  of  gavelkind  the  inferior  tenancies  were 
partible  amongst  all  the  males  of  the  sept ;  and  after  partition  made,  if 
any  one  of  the  sept  had  died  his  portion  was  not  divided  among  his  sons, 
but  the  chief  of  the  sept  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  belonging 
to  that  sept,  and  gave  every  one  his  part  according  to  his  antiquity.' 

The  These  two  Irish  customs  (Sir  John  Davies  con- 

Imd"^^-  tinues)  made  all  their  possessions  uncertain,  being 
^«V*^^  shuffled  and  changed  and  removed  so  often  from  one 
2^[j^bu-  to  another,  by  new  elections  and  partitions, '  which 
uncertainty  of  estates  hath  been  the  true  cause  of 
desolation  and  barbarism  in  this  land.' 


Division  of 
holdings 
among 
tribesmen. 


tions. 


^  The  evidence  by  which  he 
was  gradually  informed  may  be 
traced  in  detail  in  the  above-men- 


tioned Calendars. 

'  Sir  John    Davies'  Discoveiy 
of  Ireland,  1612,  pp.  167  et  $eq. 
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These  were  obviously  the  main  features  of  an  CHAP.vn. 
earher  stage  of  the  tribal  system  than  we  have  seen 
in  Wales.  It  was  the  system  which  fitted  easily  into 
the  artificial  land  divisions  and  clusters  of  home- 
steads. And  this  method  of  clustering  homesteads, 
in  its  turn,  not  only  facilitated,  but  even  made  possible 
those  frequent  redistributions  which  mark  this  early 
stage  of  the  tribal  system. 

The  method  of  artificial  clustering  was  apparently 
widely  spread  through  Ireland,  as  we  found  it  in  the 
various  divisions  of  Wales. 

It  also  was  ancient;  for  according  to  an  early  TheBystem 
poem,  supposed  by  Dr.  Sullivan  ^  to  belong  *  in  sub-  *''^*"* 
stance  though  not  in  language  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century,'  Ireland  was  anciently  divided  into  184 
*  Tricha  C^ds '  (30  hundreds  [of  cows]),  each  of  which 
contained  30  bailea  (or  townlands) ;  5,520  bailee  in 
all. 

The  baile  or  townland  is  thus  described  : — 

*  A  baile  sustains  300  cows, 
Four  full  herds  therein  may  roam. 

The  poem  describes  the  bailee  (or  townlands)  as  and  pas- 
divided  into  4  quarters,  i.e.  a  quarter  for  each  of  the  ^    ' 
4  herds  of  75  cows  each. 

The  poem  further  explains  that  the  baiU  or  town-  saUys  and 
land  was  equal  to  12  *  seisrighs '  (by  some  translated  ^'**''®^ 
^  plough-lands '),  and  that  the  latter  land  measure  is  120 
acres,*  making  the  quarter  equal  to  three  *  seisrighs ' 


^  MannerB  and  Ciutmm  of  the 
Ancient  Iriehj  E.  O'Curry.  Dr. 
Sullivan's  Introduction,  p.  zcvi. 
See  also  Skene's   Celtio  Scotland, 


Hi.  164. 

'  Skene, 
p.  xciL 


ilL    155.      Sullivan, 
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Chap.vil  or  360  acres.  But  this  latter  mode  of  measurement 
^'^^  is  probably  a  later  imiovation  introduced  with  the 
growth  of  arable  farms.  The  old  system  was  division 
into  quarters,  and  founded  on  the  prevalent  pastoral 
habits  of  the  people.  In  the  earliest  records  Con- 
naught  is  found  to  be  divided  into  baUys^  and  the 
ballys  into  quarters^  which  were  generally  distinguished 
by  certain  mears  and  bounds.^  The  quarters  were 
sometimes  called  ^cartronSj  but  in  other  cases  the 
cartron  was  the  quarter  of  a  quarter,  i.e.  a  *  tate.' 
0  Kelly's  county  in  1589  was  found  to  contain  665j^ 
quarters  of  120  acres  each.* 

Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  re-allot- 
ment of  the  lands  in  Boscommon  to  the  sept  of  the 
Gramea  on  their  removal  from  Cumberland  each  family 
of  the  better  class  was  to  receive  a  quarter  of  land 
containing  120  acres.* 

The  evidence  as  regards  Scotland  is  scanty,  but 
Mr.  Skene,  in  his  interesting  chapter  on  *  the  tribe  in 
*  Scotland,'  has  collected  together  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  that  the  tribal  organisation  in  the  Gaelic  dis- 
tricts was  closely  analogous  to  that  in  Ireland.* 

There  are  also  indications  that  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
anciently  divided  into  ballys  and  quarters.* 


The  system 
in  Scotland 


and  in  the 
Isle  of 
Man. 


1  Skene,  ilL  168,  quotiog  a  tract 
publiflhed  in  the  appendix  to  Tribe$ 
and  Customs  of  Hy  Fiachndch,  p. 
458. 

*  Jd,  p.  160,  quoting  the  Tribes 
and  Customs  of  Hy  Many. 

*  Calendars  of  State  PaperSfltQr 
land,  1606^,  pp.  491-2. 

*  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  ilL  c 

yi. 

^  In  a  poem  of  the  sixteenth 


centuiy  (1507-22),  in  Manks,  given 
in  Train's  Isle  of  Man,  i.  p.  50, 
occur  the  lines — 

*  Ayns  dagh  treen  Salley  len  eh 
unnane 
D*an  sleih  shen  ayn  dy  heet  dy 
ghuee,' 

aUuding  to  St,  Germain;  trans- 
lated thus  by  Mr.  Train  :— 
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The  old  tribal  division  of  the  ballys  into  *  quar-  Obap.vil 
ters '  and  *  tates '  has  left  distinct  and  numerous  traces 
in  the  names  of  the  present  townlands  in  Ireland. 

Annexed  is  an  example  of  an  ancient  bally  divided 
into  quarters.  It  is  taken  from  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  county  Galway.  Two  of  the  quarters,  now  town- 
lands,  still  bear  the  names  of '  Cartron '  and  *  Carrow,' 
or  'Quarter,'  as  do  more  than  600  townlands  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland.^  This  example  will  show 
that  the  quarters  were  actual  divisions. 

Scattered  over  the  bally  were  the  sixteen  *  tates* 
or  homesteads,  four  in  each  quarter ;  and  in  some 
counties — ^Monaghan  especially — they  are  still  to  be 
traced  as  the  centres  of  modern  townlands,  which  bear 
the  names  borne  by  the  *  tates '  three  hundred  years 
ago,  as  registered  in  Sir  John  Davies'  survey.  There 
is  still  often  to  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  modem 
townland  the  circular  and  partly  fortified  enclosure  ' 
where  the  old  *  tate '  stood,  and  the  lines  of  the  pre- 
sent divisions  of  the  fields  often  wind  themselves 
round  it  in  a  way  which  proves  that  it  was  once  their 
natural  centre. 

Moreover,  the  names  of  the  *  tates  '  still  preserved 
in  the  present  townlands  bear  indirect  witness  to  the 


'  For  each  four  quarterlands  he 
made  a  chapel 
For  people  of  them  to  meet  in 
prayer,' 

For  the  *  quarterlands'  see  Statute 
of  the  Tinwald  Court,  1645.  Also 
Feltham*8  Tour,  Manx  Society,  p. 
41,  &c. 

^  That  in  many  cases  the  quar- 


ters had  become  townlands  as  early 
as  the  year  1688,  see  Tribes  and 
Cuetome  ofHy  JI/any,Introd.p.  454. 
See  also  Dr.  Beeve^s  paper  '  On  the 
Townland  Distribution  of  Ireland,' 
Ttoceedinge  of  the  Royal  Irieh 
Academy,  1861,  vol.  rii.  p.  483. 

'  Many  thousands  of  these  cir- 
cular enclosures  are  marked  on  the 
(Jrdnance  lifap  of  Ireland. 
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^^^^^-  reality  of  the  old  tribal  redistributions  and  shifting& 
of  the  households  from  one  *  tate '  to  another.  They 
seldom  are  compounded  of  personal  names.  They 
generally  are  taken  from  some  local  natural  feature. 
The  homestead  was  permanent.  The  occupants  were 
shifting. 

Again,  an  example  taken  from  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey— ^from  county  Monaghan — ^will  most  clearly  illus- 
trate these  points,  and  help  the  reader  to  appreciate 
the  reality  of  the  tribal  arrangements. 

In  the  survey  of  the  barony  of  *  Monoughan '  * 
made  in  1607,  the  *  half  haUibetogh  called  Correskallie  ^ 
is  described  as  containing  eight  ^tates,'  the  Irish 
names  of  which  are  recorded.  They  are  given  below, 
and  an  English  translation  of  the  names  is  added  ^  in 
brackets  to  illustrate  their  peculiar  and  generally 
non-personal  character. 

In  the  half  ballibetogh  called  Correskallie  (Round  Hill  of  the  Story- 
teOen)— 

'Oomeakelfee  (P  Oorreakallie). 
J  Oonevolen  (Round  Hill  of  the  Mill). 
4  tates  <.  oorredull  (Round  Hill  of  the  Black  Fort). 
^  Aghelick  ^ield  of  the  Badger). 
r  Dromore  (the  Great  Ridge). 
J  Eillaghamane  (ViTood  of  the  Heap). 
4  tates  \  F^owe  (Black  Wood). 

[  Clonelolane  (Lonan's  Meadow). 

A  reduced  map  of  this  ancient  *  half-ballibetogh,' 
as  it  appears  now  on  the  large  Ordnance  Survey,  is 
appended,  in  which  the  names  of  the  old  'tates* 
appear,  with  but  little  change,  in  the  modem  town- 
lands.    The  remains  of  the  circular  enclosures  mark- 

>  Calendars   of  State   Papers,  I       *  Taken  from  Shirle/s  Sist.  of 
Irdandy  1607,  p.  170.  I  Monagkan,  part  !▼.  pp.  480-482. 
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Longman*,  Gtt0ivk.G>JL<mdon„Vmt  IMe.  IbBamiqy. 
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ing  the  sites  of  the  old  *  tates '  are  still  to  be  traced  Ohap.vil 
in  one  or  two  cases.     The  acreage  of  each  townland 
is  given  on  the  map  in  English  measures.     It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  Monaghan  60  Irish  acres  were 
allotted  to  each  tate  instead  of  the  usual  30. 

This  evidence  wiU  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
arithmetical  clustering  of  the  homesteads  was  real,  and 
that,  as  in  Wales,  so  in  Ireland,  under  the  tribal  sys- 
tem the  homesteads  were  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  not  grouped  together  in  villages  and  towns.^ 

Passing  to  the  methods  of  agriculture,  it  is  obvious, 
that,  even  in  a  pastoral  state,  the  growth  of  corn 
cannot  be  wholly  neglected.  We  have  seen  that  in 
Wales  there  was  agriculture,  and  that,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
tended, the  ploughing  was  conducted  on  an  open- 
field  system,  and  by  joint-ploughing. 

It  was  precisely  so  also  in  Ireland,  and  it  had  been 
from  time  immemorial. 

It  is  stated  in  the  '  Book  of  the  Bun  Cow '  {Leber  OpenHeidi. 
na  ffuidre),  compiled  in  the  seventh  century  by  the 
Abbot  of  Clanmacnois,  known  to  us  in  an  Irish  MS.  of 
the  year  1100,  that  *  there  was  not  a  ditch,  nor  fence, 

*  nor  stone  wall  round  land  till  came  the  period  of  the 

*  sons  of  Aed  Slane  [in  the  seventh  century],  but  only 

*  smooth  fields.'  Add  to  this  the  passage  pointed  out 
by  SirH.  S.  Maine  *  in  the  *  Liber  Hymnorum  '  (a  MS. 
probably  of  the  eleventh  century),  viz. — 


^  '  Neithw  did  any  of  them  in 
all  this  time  plant  any  gardens  or 
orchards,  enclose  or  improve  their 
lands,  live  together  in  settled  vU- 
lages  or  towns.' — Discovery  of  Ire- 
land^  p.  170.  Compare  this  with 
the  description  of  the  Germans 
by  Tacitus.    It  was,  as  Sir  John 


Davies  remarks,  a  condition  of 
things  'to  be  imputed  to  those 
[tribal]  customs  which  made  their 
estates  so  uncertain  and  transitory 
in  their  possessions '  (uf.). 

^  Early  HiUtiry  of  iTutiiutiant, 

p.  iia 
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Chap.vh. 


The  mfi- 
rig  or 
Hnndale 
system  in 
IreUnd 
and  Scoi^ 
land. 


'  Very  namerous  were  the  inhabitaDte  of  Ireland  at  this  time  [the 
time  of  the  sodb  of  Aed  Slane  in  the  seventh  century],  and  their  number 
was  HO  gp«at  that  they  only  received  in  the  partition  3  laU  of  9  ridgei 
[immaire]  of  land^  namely  0  ridgea  of  bog  land,  9  of  forest,  and  9  of 
arable  land/ 

Taking  these  two  passages  together,  and  noting 
that  the  word  for  *  ridges '  {immaire)  is  the  same  word 
{imire^  or  iomair  ^)  now  used  in  Gaelic  for  a  ridge  of 
land,  and  that  the  recently  remaining  system  of  strips 
and  balks  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  still  known  as 
the  *  run-rig '  system,  it  becomes  clear  that  whatever 
there  was  of  arable  land  in  any  particular  year  lay  in 
open  fields  divided  into  ridges  or  strips. 

There  are,  further,  some  passages  in  the  Brehon 
Laws  which  show  that  at  least  among  the  lower 
grades  of  tribesmen  there  was  joint-ploughing.  And 
this  arose  not  simply  from  *  joint-tenancy '  of  un- 
divided land  by  co-heirs,*  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
tribesmen  of  lower  rank  only  possessed  portions  of 
the  requisites  of  a  plough,*  just  as  was  the  case  with 
Welsh  tribesmen  and  the  Saxon  holders  of  yard-lands. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  we  must 
picture  the  households  of  tribesmen  occupying  the 
four  *  tates '  in  each  '  quarter '  as  often  combining 
to  produce  the  plough  team,  and  as  engaged  to  some 
extent  in  joint-ploughing. 


>  SkeDe*s  Ce&ie  Scollftnd,  iii.  p. 
381. 

'  As  to  joint-tenancy  between 
co-heirs,  see  tract  called  'Judg- 
ments of  Co-tenancy.'  Brehon 
Laws,  iv.  pp.  iS&et  seq. 

•  See  the  tract '  Crith  Gablach.' 
Brehon  Latos,  iv.  pp.  300  et  seq. 
One  grade  has  '  a  fourth  part  of  a 
ploughing  apparatus,  i.e,  an  ox,  a 
plough -straw,  a  goad,  and  a  bridle ' 


(p.  307) ;  another  *  half  the  means 
of  ploughing  *  (p.  309)  ;  another  '  a 
perfect  plough '  (p.  311) ;  and  so  on. 
And  the  size  of  their  respective 
houses  and  the  amount  of  their  food- 
rent  is  graduated  also  according  to 
their  rank  in  the  tribal  hierarchy. 
There  is  a  reference  to  '  tillage  in 
conunon'  in  the  'Senchus  Mor.* 
BreJion  Laws,  iii.  p.  17. 
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At  first,  what  little  agriculture  was  needful  would  Chap.  vn. 
be,  like  the  Welsh  *  coaration  of  the  waste,'  the  joint- 
ploughing  of  grass  land,  which  after  the  year's  crop, 
or  perhaps  three  or  four  years'  crop,  would  go  back 
into  grass.^  But  it  would  seem  from  the  passage 
quoted  above,  that  the  whole  quarter  of  normally 
120  Irish  acres  was  at  first  divided  into  *  ridges ' — 
possibly  Irish  acres — to  facilitate  the  allotment 
among  the  households  not  only  of  that  portion  which 
was  arable  for  the  year,  but  also  of  the  shares  in  the 
bog  and  the  forest.  No  doubt  originally  there  was 
plenty  of  mountain  pasture  besides  the  thirty,  or 
sometimes  sixty  scattered  acres  or  ridges  allotted  in 


'  The  following  appeared  in  the 
Athenmunf  March  3,  1888,  under 
the  signature  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Gamine : 
— *  The  812  acres  in  possession  of 
the  Corporation  of  Sells  (co.  Meath) 
are  divided  into  six  fields,  and  thus 
used.  The  fields  are  broken  up  in 
rotation  one  at  a  time,  and  tilled 
during  four  years.  Before  the  field 
is  broken  the  members  of  the  Cor* 
poration  repair  to  it  with  a  sur- 
Teyor,.and  it  is  marked  out  into 
equal  lots,  according  to  the  existing 
number  of  resident  members  of  the 
body.  Each  resident  freeman  gets 
one  lot,  each  portreeye  and  bur- 
gess two  lots,  and  the  deputy  sove- 
reign five  lots.  A  portion  of  the 
field,  generally  five  or  six  acres,  is 
set  apart  for  letting,  and  the  rent 
obtained  for  it  is  applied  to  pay  the 
tithes  and  taxes  of  the  entire.  The 
members  hold  their  lots  in  seyeralty 
for  four  years  and  cultivate  them  as 
they  please,  and  at  the  expiration 


of  the  fourth  year  the  field  is  laid 
down  with  grass  and  a  new  one  is 
broken,  when  a  similar  process  of 
partition  takes  place.  The  other 
five  fields  are  in  the  interim  in  pas- 
ture, and  the  right  of  depasturing 
them  is  enjoyed  by  the  members  of 
the  Corporation  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  they  hold  the  arable 
land;  that  is  to  say,  the  deputy 
sovereign  grasses  five  heads  of 
cattle  (called  ''boUs'')  for  every 
two  grazed  by  the  portreeves  and 
burgesses,  and  for  every  one  grazed 
by  the  freemen ;  with  this  modifi- 
cation, however,  that  the  widow  of 
a  burgess  enjoys  a  right  of  grazing 
to  the  same  extent  as  a  freeman, 
and  the  viidow  of  a  freeman  to  half 
that  extent.  The  widows  do  not 
obtain  any  portions  of  the  field  in 
tillage.  I  should  note  that  the  first 
charter  of  incorporation  to  Kella 
dates  from  Richard  I.' 


Q  2 
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Cfap.vil  *  run-rig  •  to  each  *tate*  or  household.  In  the 
seventh  century,  as  we  have  seen,  the  complaint  was 
made  that  the  pressure  of  population  had  reduced 
the  shares  to  twenty-seven  ridges  instead  of  thirty. 

Finally,  when  we  examine  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  as  well  as  in  Ireland  the  still  remaining 
custom  known  as  the  *  Rundale '  or  *  run-rig '  system, 
whereby  a  whole  townland  or  smaller  area  is  held 
in  common  by  the  people  of  the  village,  and  shared 
among  them  in  rough  equality  by  dividing  it  up  into 
a  large  number  of  small  pieces,  of  which  each  holder 
takes  one  here  and  another  there ;  we  see  before  us 
in  Scotland  as  in  Ireland  a  survival  of  that  custom  of 
scattered  ownership  which  belonged  to  the  open-field 
system  all  the  world  over  ;  whilst  we  mark  again  the 
absence  of  the  yard-land,  which  was  so  constant  a 
feature  of  the  English  system.  The  method  is  even 
applied  to  potato  ground,  where  the  spade  takes  the 
place  of  the  plough  ;  and  thus  instead  of  the  strip,  or 
acre  laid  out  for  ploughing,  there  is  the  *  patch* 
which  so  often  marks  the  untidy  Celtic  townland. 

Existing  maps  of  townlands,  whilst  showing  very 
clearly  the  practice  still  in  vogue  of  subdividing  a 
holding  by  giving  to  each  sharer  a  strip  in  each  of 
the  scattered  parcels  of  which  the  old  holding  con- 
sisted, hardly  retain  traces  of  the  ancient  division  of 
the  whole  *  quarter '  into  equal  ridges  or  acres.  But 
they  show  very  clearly  the  scattered  ownership  which 
has  been  so  tenaciously  adhered  to,  along  with  the  old 
tribal  practice  of  equal  division  among  male  heirs. 
An  example  of  a  modern  townland  is  annexed,  which 
will  illustrate  these  interesting  points.  The  confusion 
it  presents  will  also  illustrate  the  inlierent  incompati- 
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bility  in  a  settled  district  of  equal  division  among  Chaf.vil 
heirs  with  anything  like  the  yard-land,  or  bundle  of 
equal  strips  handed  down  unchanged  from  generation 
to  generation. 

Mr.  Skene,  in  his  interesting  chapter  on  the  ^  Land 
Tenure  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,'  ^  has  brought 
together  many  interesting  facts,  and  has  drawn  a 
vivid  picture  of  local  survivals  of  farming  communi- 
ties pursuing  their  agriculture  on  the  rurirrig  system, 
and  holding  their  pasture  land  in  common.  And  the 
traveller  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  cannot  fail  to 
find  among  the  crofters  many  examples  of  modified 
forms  of  joint  occupation  in  which  the  methods  of  the 
rurirrig  system  are  more  or  less  applied  even  to  newly 
leased  land  at  the  present  time. 

Thus  whilst  the  tribal  system  seems  to  be  the 
result  mainly  of  the  long*continued  habits  of  a  pas- 
toral people,  it  could  and  did  adapt  itself  to  arable 
agriculture,  and  it  did  so  on  the  lines  of  the  open 
field  system  in  a  very  simple  form,  extemporised 
wherever  occasion  required,  becoming  permanent 
when  the  tribe  became  settled  on  a  particular  territory. 

Betuming  now  to  the  main  object  of  the  inquiry  The  insh 
we  seem,  in  the  perhaps  to  some  extent  superficial  and  ^tem  in 
too  simple  view  taken  by  Sir  John  Davies  of  the  Irish  J^fJ*^ 
tribal  arrangements,  to  have  found  what  we  sought —  *^*  ^«*^ 
to  have  got  a  glimpse  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  of  an  earlier  stage  in  the  working  of  the 
tribal   system  than  we   get   in   Wales  nearly  1,000 
years  earlier.    In  this  stage  the  land  in  theory  was  still 
in  tribal  ownership,  its  redistribution  among  the  tribes- 

^  Cefttc  Sc&tiand,  iiL  c  z.    See  I  iheEsiAU  of  Sutherland:  By  James 
also  '  Accoant  of  ImproTements  on  |  Loch.    London,  1826. 
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Chaf.vh  men  was  still  frequent,  and  arable  agriculture  waft 
still  subordinate  to  pasture.  Lastly,  the  arithmetical 
clustering  of  the  homesteads  was  the  natural  method 
by  which  the  frequent  redistributions  of  the  land 
were  made  easy ;  while  the  run-rig  form  of  the  open- 
field  system  was  the  natural  mode  of  conducting  a 
co-operative  and  shifting  agriculture. 

But  whilst  gaining  this  step,  and  resting  upon  it 
for  our  present  purpose,  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  in  another  way  the  Irish  system  had  become 
more  developed  and  more  complex  than  the  Welsh. 

Sir  John  Davies  sometimes  dwells  upon  the  fact 
that  the  chief  was  in  no  true  sense  the  lord  of  the 
county,  and  the  tribesmen  in  no  true  sense  the  free- 
holders of  the  land.  The  land  belonged  to  the  tribe. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  found  also  that,  as  in  Wales, 
the  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  gradually  acquired  a  permanent 
occupation  of  a  certain  portion  of  land— so  many 
townlands — ^which,  using  the  English  manorial  phrase» 
he  speaks  of  as  *  in  demesne'  Upon  these  the  chief's 
immediate  followers,  and  probably  bondservants, 
lived,  like  the  Welsh  taeogs,  paying  him  food-rents 
or  tribute  very  much  resembling  those  of  the  taeogs. 
The  com-  This  land,  as  we  have  seen,  he  calls  *  mensal  landy* 

Se^bS    probably  translating  an  Irish  term ;  and  we  are  re- 
B^^       minded  at  once  of  the  Welsh  taeog-land  in  the  Regis- 
Latot.        i^  trevs^  which  also,  from  the  gifts  of  food,  was  called 
in  one  of  the  Welsh  laws  *  mensal  land.' 

Further,  besides  these  innovations  upon  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  the  tribal  system,  there  had 
evidently,  and  perhaps  from  early  times,  grown  up 
artificial  relationships,  founded  upon  contract,  or  even 
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fiction,  which,  so  to  speak,  ran  across  and  complicated  Cwvii. 
very  greatly  the  tribal  arrangements  resting  upon 
blood  relationship.  This  probably  is  what  makes  the 
Brehon  laws  so  bewildering  and  apparently  inconsist- 
ent with  the  simplicity  of  the  tribal  system  as  in  its 
main  features  it  presented  itself  to  Sir  John  Davies. 

The  loan  of  cattle  by  those  tribesmen  (Boaires) 
who  had  more  than  enough  to  stock  their  proper  share 
of  the  tribe  land  to  other  tribesmen  who  had  not  cattle 
enough  to  stock  theirs,  in  itself  introduced  a  sort  of 
semi-feudal,  or  perhaps  ^mi-commercial  dependence 
of  one  tribesman  upon  another.  Tribal  equality,  or 
rather  gradation  of  rank  according  to  blood  relation- 
ship, thus  became  no  doubt  overlaid  or  crossed  by  an 
actual  inequality,  which  earlier  or  later  developed  in 
some  sense  into  an  irregular  form  of  lordship  and 
service.  Hence  the  complicated  rules  of  *  Saei* '  and 
*  Daer '  tenancy.  There  were  perhaps  also  artificial 
modes  of  introducing  new  tribesmen  into  a  sept  with- 
out the  blood  relationship  on  which  the  tribal  system 
was  originally  built.  These  complications  may  be 
studied  in  the  Brehon  laws,  as  they  have  been  studied 
by  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  Mr.  Skene,  and  the  learned 
editors  of  the  *  Laws '  themselves ;  but,  however 
ancient  may  be  the  state  of  things  which  they  de- 
scribe, they  need  not  detain  us  here,  or  prevent  our 
recognising  in  the  actual  conditions  described  by  Sir 
John  Davies  the  main  features  of  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  system  than  is  described  in  the  ancient  Welsh  laws. 

U.   THE  TRIBAL  SYSTEM  IN  ITS  EABLIER  STAGES. 

The  comparison  of  the  Gaelic  and  Cymric  tribal 
systems  has  shown  resemblances  so  close  in  leading 
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Chap.  VII.  principles,  that  we  may  safely  seek  to  obtain  from 
some  of  the  differences  between  them  a  glimpse  into 
earlier  stages  of  the  tribal  system  than  the  Welsh 
evidence,  taken  alone,  would  have  opened  to  our  view. 
Outmdoin-        Two  powerful  influences  had  evidently  already 
Rome,  '     partially  arrested  the  tribal  system  in  Wales,  and 
ityrand**    turned  it  as  it  were  against  its  natural  bent  into  fixed 
siastlSi*^    and  hardened  grooves,  before  it  assumed  the  shape  in 
•yatem.      which  it  appears  in  the  Welsh  laws.      These   two 
powerful  influences  were  (1)   Boman  rule  and   (2) 
Christianity.     Their  first  action  was  to  some  extent 
exercised  singly  and  apart,  though  concurrently  in 
point  of  time.     But  their  separate  influences  were 
afterwards  surpassed  and  consolidated  by  the  remark- 
able combination  of  them  both  which  was  presented 
in  the  ecclesiastical  system. 

The  influences  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  later 
ecclesiastical  system,  were  powerfully  exerted  in 
Ireland  also ;  but  the  Irish  tribal  system  difi*ered 
from  the  Welsh  in  its  never  having  passed  directly 
under  Boman  imperial  rule. 

The  Brehon  laws  of  Ireland  perhaps  owe  their 
form  and  origin  to  the  necessity  of  moulding  the  old 
traditional  customs  to  the  new  Christian  standard 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  under  whose  eye  the  codification 
was  made.  So,  also,  the  Welsh  laws  of  Howell  the 
Good,  and  the  Saxon  laws  of  Ine  and  his  successors, 
all  reflect  and  bear  witness  to  this  influence,  and  had 
been  no  doubt  moulded  by  it  into  softer  forms 
than  had  once  prevailed.  At  least  the  harshest  thorns 
which  grew,  we  may  guess,  even  rankly  upon  the  tribal 
system,  must,  we  may  be  sure,  have  been  already 
removed  before  our  first  view  of  it. 
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In  fact,  nearly  all  the  early  codes,  whether  those  of  Okaf.  vil 
Ireland,  Wales,  or  England,  or  those  of  German  tribes 
on  the  Continent,  bear  marks  of  a  Christian  influence, 
either  directly  impressed  upon  them  by  ecclesiastical 
authorship  and  authority,  or  indirectly  through  con- 
tact with  the  Boman  law,  which  itself  in  the  later 
edicts  contained  in  the  Codes  of  Theodosius  and 
Justinian  had  undergone  evident  modification  in  a 
Christian  sense. 

So  far  as  the  Welsh  tribal  system  is  concerned,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  whatever  had  been  the  influence 
upon  it  of  direct  Eoman  imperial  rule  and  early 
Christianity,  it  submitted  to  a  second  and  fresh  in- 
fluence in  the  tenth  century. 

This  appears  when  we  consider  the  avowed  motives 
and  object  of  Howell  the  Good  in  making  his  code. 
Its  preface  recites  that  he  'found  the  Cymry  per- 
verting the  laws  and  customs,  and  therefore  sum- 
moned from  every  cymwd  of  his  kingdom  six  men 
practised  in  authority  and  jurisprudence ;  and  also 
the  archbishop,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  imploring 
grace  and  discernment  for  the  king  to  amend  the 
laws  and  customs  of  Cymru.'  It  goes  on  to  say  that, 
*  by  the  advice  of  these  wise  men,  the  king  retained 
some  of  the  old  laws,  others  he  amended,  others 
he  abolished  entirely,  establishing  new  laws  in  their 
place;'  special  pains  being  taken  to  guard  against 
doing  anything  *  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  Church 
or  the  law  of  the  Emperor'  ^ 

Finally,  it  is  stated  in  the  same  preface  that  Howell 
the  Good  went  to  Home  to  confirm  his  laws  by  papal 

>  Ancient  Laws,  ijrc,  of  Wales,  p.  1C5. 
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Oiup.vu.  authority,  a.d.  914,  and  died  a.d.  940.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  reference  to  the  '  law  of  the  Emperor  * 
was  no  fiction,  for  *  Blegeuoryd,  Archdeacon  of  Llandav, 

*  was  the  clerk,  and  he  was  a  doctor  in  the  law  of  the 

*  Emperor  and  in  the  law  of  the  Church.' 
In  connexion   with   this   ecclesiastical  influence 

there  is  a  curious  exception  which  proves  the  rule, 
in  the  refusal  of  Howell  the  Good  to  give  up  the  tribal 
rule  of  equal  division  among  sons,  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  tribal  system,  and  to  introduce  in  its  place 
the  law  of  primogeniture. 

'  The  ecclesiastical  law  aajs  that  no  son  ia  to  have  the  patrimony 
but  the  eldest  born  to  the  fisither  by  the  married  wife:  the  law  of 
Howelly  howeyer,  adjudges  it  to  the  youngest  son  as  well  as  to  the  oldest^ 
[i.e.  all  the  sons]  and  decides  that  sin  of  the  father  or  his  illegal  act  U 
not  to  be  brought  against  a  son  as  to  his  patrimony.'^ 

And  SO  tenaciously  was  this  tribal  rule  adhered  to 
that  even  Edward  I.,  after  his  conquest  of  Wales,  was 
obliged  for  the  sake  of  peace  to  concede  its  continu- 
ance to  the  Welsh,  insisting  only  that  none  but  lawful 
sons  should  share  in  the  inheritance.^ 

The  fixing  of  the  gwestva  dues,  and  their  commu- 
tation into  the  tunc  pound  from  every  free  trev,  may 
well  have  been  one  of  the  emendations  needful  to 
bring  the  Welsh  laws  into  correspondence  with  the 

*  law  of  the  Emperor,*  if  it  was  not  indeed  the  result 
of  direct  Boman  rule,  under  which  the  chiefs  paid  a 
fixed  tributum  to  the  Boman  State,  possibly  founded 
on  the  tribal  food-rent.* 


^  The  Vmedotian  Code.  An- 
cient Laws,  ^c,  p.  86. 

'  See  the  last  clause  in  the 
*  StattUa  de  Bathelan:  Record  of 
Carnarvon,  pp.  128-9,  and  Ancient 


Laws,  p.  872. 

*  The  pound  of  12  ounces  of 
20  pence  used  in  codes  of  South 
Wales  seems  to  have  been  the 
pound    used   in    Qaul    in  Roman 
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The  special  Welsh  laws  which  relieve  the  free  Ohap.vii, 
trevs  of  *  family  land  '  from  being  under  the  maer  (or  eJJ^^ 
villicus)  and  canchellor^  and  from  kyhh  (or  progress),  JJ3i^*'^°' 
and  from  dovraeth  (or  having  the  king's  officers  quar-  ^n»«  on 
tered  upon  them),   and  even  limit  the  right  of  the  the  chiefs. 
maer  and  cancheUor  to  quarter  on  the  taeogs  to  three 
times  a  year  with  three  followers,  and  their  share  in 
the  royal  dues  from  the  taeogs  to  one-third  of  the 
dawnbtoyds,^  look  very  much  like  restrictions  of  old 
and  oppressive  customs  resembling  those  prevalent  in 
Ireland  in  later  times,  made  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  the  tribesmen  and  even  the  taeogs  within  the 
protection  of  rules  similar  to  those  in  the  Theodosian 
Code  protecting  the  coloni  on  Boman  estates. 

The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  the  picture 
drawn  by  Sir  John  Davies  of  the  lawless  exactions 
of  the  Irish  chieftain  from  the  tribesmen  of  his  sept 
would  apply  also  to  early  Welsh  and  British  chieftains 
before  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  later  Boman 
law,  through  the  Church,  had  restrained  their  harsh- 
ness, and  limited  their  originally  wild  and  lawless  exac- 
tions from  the  tribesmen.  The  legends  of  the  Liber 
Landavensis  contain  stories  of  as  wild  and  unbridled 
license  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  Welsh  chieftains  as 
are  recorded  in  the  ancient  stories  of  the  Irish  tribes. 
And  Caesar  records  that  the  chiefs  of  GaUic  tribes  had 
so  oppressively  exacted  their  dues  (probably  food- 
rents),  that  they  had  reduced  the  smaller  peopl.e  almost 
into  the  condition  of  slaves. 


times.  'Juxta  Gallos  Tigeeima 
pan  oncin  denariuft  est  et  duode- 
cim  denarii  solidum  reddunt  .  .  . 
duodecim  unciio  libram  xz.  solidos 
continentem  efficiunt.    Sed  veteres  I 


solidum  qui  nunc  aureus  dicitur 
nuncupabuDt.'  De  menmrU  ex- 
cerpta,  Orotnatid  Veteres.  Lacb- 
mann,  i.  pp.  373*4. 

*  Ancient  Laio$,  ^t?.,  p.  781. 
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Chap.  VII.  The  close  resemblance  of  the  Welsh  system  of 
clustering  the  homesteads  and  trevs  in  groups  of  four 
and  twelve  or  sixteen,  to  that  prevalent  in  Ireland, 
points  to  the  common  origin  of  both.  It  confirms 
the  inference  that  both  in  Wales  and  in  Ireland  this 
curious  practice  found  its  raison  d'Stre  in  a  stage  of 
tribal  life  when  the  families  of  free  tribesmen  did  not 
as  yet  always  occupy  the  same  tyddyn,  but  were 
shifted  from  one  to  another  whenever  the  dying  out 
of  a  family  rendered  needful  a  redistribution  to 
ensure  the  fait  and  equal  division  of  the  tribal  lands 
among  the  tribesmen,  *  according  to  their  antiquity  * 
and  their  rank  under  the  tribal  rules. 
R«diyi-  This  occasional  shifting  of  tribal  occupation  within 

•idftiDg  of  the  tribe-land  was  still  going  on  in  Ireland  under  the 
holdings,    gygg  Q^  gjj.  j^jjjj  Davies,  and  it  seems  to  have  survived 
the  Roman  rule  in  Wales,  though  it  was  there  pro- 
bably confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  itself  a  survival 
of  the  originally  more  or  less  nomad  habits  of  pastoral 
tribes. 
Semi-  So,  also,  the  frailty  of  the   slightly  constructed 

hSbito**  homesteads  of  the  Welsh  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
ih?loman  which  seemed  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis  as  built  only  to 
^^  last  for  a  year,  may  be  a  survival  of  a  state  of  tribal 
life  when  the  tribes  were  nomadic,  and  driven  to  move 
from  place  to  place  by  the  pressure  of  warlike  neigh- 
bours, or  the  necessity  of  seeking  new  pastures  for 
their  flocks  and  herds.  But  the  nomadic  stage  of 
Welsh  tribal  life  had  probably  come  to  an  end 
during  the  period  of  Roman  rule. 

Putting  together  the  Irish  and  Welsh  evidence  in 
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a  variety  of  smaller  points,  a  clearer  conception  may  Chap.  vii 
perhaps  be  gained  than  before  of  the  character  and  Thegi^ef 
relations  to  each  other  of  the  three  or  four  orders  ^^^^ 
into  which  tribal  life  seems  to  have  separated  peoples 
— ^the  chiefs^  the  tribesmen^  the  taeogs^  and  under  all 
these,  and  classed  among  chattels,  the  slaves. 

The  chief  evidently  corresponds  less  with  the  later 
lord  of  a  manor  than  with  the  modern  king.  He  is 
the  head  and  chosen  chief  of  the  tribesmen.  His 
office  is  not  hereditary.  His  successor,  his  tanist  or 
edling,  is  chosen  in  his  lifetime,  and  is  not  necessarily 
his  son.^  The  chieftains  of  Ireland  are  spoken  of  in 
mediaeval  records  and  laws  as  reguli — ^little  kings. 
When  Wales  (or  such  part  of  it  as  had  not  been 
before  conquered  and  made  manorial)  was  conquered 
by  Edward  I.  the  chieftainship  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  manorial  lords,  but  was  vested  directly  in 
the  Prince  of  Wales.^ 

The  tribesmen  are  men  of  the  tribal  blood,  i.e.  of  Thotribw. 
equal  blood  with  the  chief.  They,  therefore,  do  not 
at  all  resemble  serfs.  They  are  more  Uke  manorial 
lords  of  lordships  split  up  and  divided  by  inheritance, 
than  serfs.  They  are  not  truly  allodial  holders,  for 
they  hold  tribal  land ;  but  they  have  no  manorial  lord 
over  them.  Their  chief  is  their  elected  chief,  not  their 
manorial  lord.  When  Irish  chieftains  claim  to  be 
owners  of  the  tribal  land  in  the  English  sense,  and 
set  up  manorial  claims  over  the  tribesmen,  they  are 
disallowed  by  Sir  John  Davies.     When  Wales  is  con- 


^  Thifl  presents  a  curious  ana- 
logy to  the  method  followed  by 
'  adoptive'  Roman  emperors. 


'  See  the  surveys  in  the  Record 
of  Carnarvon,  and- compare  the 
Statute  of  Rothelan. 
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Chap.  VII.  quered,  the  tunc  pound  is  paid  by  the  free  tribesmen 
direct  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  substituted  chieftain 
of  the  tribe,  and  the  tribesmen  remain  freeholders, 
with  no  mesne  lord  between  him  and  them.^  So  it 
would  have  been  also  in  Ireland  if  the  plans  of  Sir 
John  Davies  had  been  permanently  carried  out.* 

ThetaeogB.  The  taeoffs  are  not  generally  the  serfs  of  the  free 
tribesmen,  but,  if  serfs  at  all,  of  the  chief.  They  are 
more  like  Boman  coloni  than  mediaeval  serfs.  But 
they  are  easily  changed  into  serfs.  In  Ireland  the 
mensal  land  on  which  they  live  is  allowed  by  Sir 
John  Davies  to  be  (by  a  rough  analogy)  called  the 
chiefs  demesne  land.  In  Wales  they  are  called  in 
Latin  documents  villani ;  but  they  become  after  the 
Conquest  the  villani,  not  of  manorial  lords,  but  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  they  still  live  in  separate 
trevs  from  the  tribesmen.® 

TheaUTes.  These,  then,  are  the  three  orders  in  tribal  life ; 
while  the  slaves  in  household  or  field  service,  and 
more  or  less  numerous,  are,  like  the  cattle,  bought 
and  sold,  and  reckoned  as  chattels  alike  under  the 
tribal  and  the  manorial  systems. 

And  we  may  go  still  further.  These  three  tribal 
orders  of  men,  with  their  large  households  and  cattle 
in  the  more  or  less  nomadic  stage  of  the  tribal  system, 
move  about  from  place  to  place,  and  wherever  they 


*  See  the  aurveys  in  the  Record 
af  Carnarvon,  The  tunc  pound  in 
eome  districts  of  Wales  is  still  col- 
lected for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Id, 
Introduction^  p.  zvii. 

'  See  Sir  John  Davies*  Dt'joovtfry, 
ftCy   the    concluding    paragraphs. 


And  for  further  information  on  this 
point,  see  my  articles  in  the  Fort" 
nightly  HevieWj  1870,  and  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  January  1881, 
'  On  the  Irish  Land  Question.' 

^  See  the  surveys  in  the  Record 
of  Carnarvon. 
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go,  what  may  be  called  tribal  houses  must  be  erected  Chap.vh 
for  them. 

The  tribal  house  is  in  itself  typical  of  their  tribal 
and  nomadic  life.  It  is  of  the  same  type  and  pattern 
for  all  their  orders,  but  varying  in  size  according  to 
the  gradation  in  rank  of  the  occupier. 

It  is  built,  hke  the  houses  observed  by  Giraldus  Thetriw 
Cambrensis,  of  trees  newly  cut  from  the  forest.^  A 
long  straight  pole  is  selected  for  the  roof-tree.  Six  well- 
grown  trees,  with  suitable  branches  apparently  reach- 
ing over  to  meet  one  another,  and  of  about  the  same 
size  as  the  roof-tree,  are  stuck  upright  in  the  ground 
at  even  distances  in  two  parallel  rows — three  in 
each  row.  Their  extremities  bending  over  make  a 
Gothic  arch,  and  crossing  one  another  at  the  top  each 
pair  makes  a  fork,  upon  which  the  roof-tree  is  fixed. 
These  trees  supporting  the  roof-tree  are  caUed  gavaels^ 
forksj  or  columns!^  and  they  form  the  nave  of  the 
tribal  house.  Then,  at  some  distance  back  from  these 
rows  of  columns  or  forks^  low  walls  of  stakes  and 
wattle  shut  in  the  aisles  of  the  house,  and  over  all  is 
the  roof  of  branches  and  rough  thatch,  while  at  the 
ends  are  the  wattle  doors  of  entrance.  All  along  the 
aisles,  behind  the  pillars,  are  placed  beds  of  rushes, 


^  To  make  a  royal  house  more 
pretentious  the  hark  is  peeled  off, 
and  it  is  called  '  the  White  House.' 
See  Ancient  Laws,  ^c,  pp.  164  and 
dOd. 

'  See  Ancient  Lawi,  ^c,  p.  142. 
—Hall  of  the  chief,  40d,  for  each 
gavael  supporting  the  roof,  i,e.  six 
kohrnm,  80d.  for  roof.  HaU  of 
uchelwe  or  trihesman,  ^Qd,  each 
gayael  supporting  the  roof,  t .e.  six 


coioneHy  iOd.  the  roof.  House  of 
aillt  or  taeog,  lOd,  for  each  garael 
supporting  the  roof,  t.e.  six  kohvyn. 
P.  36  L-»- Worth  of  winter  house, 
30d.  the  roof-tree,  SOd.  each  forck 
supporting  the  roof-tree.  P.  676. — 
Three  iodispensahles  of  the  summer 
bothy  (fncd  haoodwr) — a  roof*tree 
(nen  bren),  roof-supporting  forks 
(nen  fyrch),  and  wattling  (bangor). 
See  also  p.  288. 
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Chap.  VII.  called  gwelys  {lecti)^  on    which  the  inmates  sleep. 

Th^gwfy,  The  footboards  of  the  beds,  between  the  columns, 

or  Ucu.  ^Q^jj^  tiigir  gentg  in  tiie  daytime.  The  fire  is  lighted 
on  an  open  hearth  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  between 
the  middle  columns,  and  in  the  chieftain's  hall  a  screen 
runs  between  these  central  pillars  and  either  wall, 
so  partially  dividing  off  the  upper  portion  where  the 
chief,  the  edling,  and  his  principal  officers  have  their 
own  appointed  places,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  hall 

The  house-  whcrc  the  humblcr  members  of  the  household  are 
ranged  in  order.^  The  columns,  Uke  those  in  Homeric 
houses  and  Solomon's  temple,  are  sometimes  cased  in 
metal,  and  the  silentiary,  to  call  attention,  strikes 
one  of  them  with  his  staff.  The  bed  or  seat  of  the 
chieftain  \a  also  sometimes  covered  by  a  metal  canopy.* 
In  his  hand  he  holds  a  sceptre  or  wand  of  gold,  equal 
in  length  to  himself,  and  as  thick  as  his  httle  finger. 
He  eats  from  a  golden  plate  as  wide  as  his  face,  and 
as  thick  as  the  thumb-nail  of  a  ploughman  who  has 
handled  the  plough  for  seven  years.^ 

The  kitchen  and  other  outbuildings  are  ranged 
round  the  hall,  and  beyond  these  again  are  the  com 
and  the  cattle-yard  included  in  the  tyddyn. 

The  chieftain's  hall  is  twice  the  size  and  value  of 
the  free  tribesman's,  and  the  free  tribesman's  is  twice 


hold. 


The  chief. 


1  Oompare  description  of  Irish 
honaes  in  Dr.  Sulliyan*8  Introduce 
tion,  occxlv.  et  $eq,,  with  the  Vcne^ 
datian  Code.  Ancient  Imws,  ^c,  of 
WaleSt  p.  6,  s.  vi. — '  Of  Appro- 
priate Places.'  Oompare  also  the 
curious  resemblances  in  the  struc- 
ture of  stone  huts  in  the  Scotch 
islands  where  trees  could  not   be 


used,  and  especially  the  position  of 
the  beds  in  the  walls  or  in  the  rough 
aisles.— Mitchell's  Past  in  the  iV^ 
sent,  Lecture  IIL  Compare  Dr. 
Guest's  description  of  the  Celtic 
bouses.    Oriffines  Cdtica,  ii.  70-88. 

«  Id. 

'  Ancient  Laws,  ^c,  p.  S. 
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Ltkeneis 
of  the 
tribal 
house  to 


that  of  the  taeog.  But  the  plan  is  the  same.  They  Chap.  yii. 
are  all  built  with  similar  green  timber  forks  and  roof- 
tree  and  wattle,^  with  the  fireplace  in  the  nave  and 
the  rush  beds  in  the  aisles.  One  might  almost  con- 
jecture that  as  the  tabernacle  was  the  type  whidh 
grew  into  Solomon's  temple,  so  the  tribal  house  built 
of  green  timber  and  wattle,  with  its  high  nave  and 
lower  aisles,  when  imitated  in  stone,  grew  into  the 
Gothic  cathedral.  Certainly  the  Gothic  cathedral, 
simplified  and  reduced  in  size  and  materials  to  a 
rough  and  rapidly  erected  structure  of  green  timber  thToothio 
and  wattle,  would  give  no  bad  idea  of  the  tribal  "^^^^^ 
house  of  Wales  or  Ireland.  It  has  been  noticed  in  a 
former  chapter  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  had  his 
episcopal  bothy,  or  hunting  hall,  erected  for  him 
every  year  by  his  villeins,  in  the  forest,  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Boldon  Book.  This  also  was  possibly  a 
survival  of  the  tribal  house.^ 

In  this  tribal  house  the  undivided  household  of  The  tribal 
free  tribesmen,  comprising  several  generations  down 
to  the  great-grandchildren  of  a  common  ancestor, 
lived  together ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  even  the 
structure  of  the  house  was  typical  of  the  tribal  family 
arrangement. 

In  the  aisles  were  the  gwelya  of  rushes,  and  the 
whole  household  was  bound  as  it  were  together  in 
one  gwellygord.    The  gwelya  were  divided  by  the 


'  See  AnoiefU  LaiM,  ^c.^  p.  142. 

'  Oompare  Strabo's  description 
of  the  Gallic  houaes, '  great  houses, 
arched,  constructed  of  planks  and 
wicker  and  covered  with  a  heayy 
thatched  roof  (iv.  c.  It.  s.  3).  Also 
for  the  early  stake  and  wattle  Oer^ 


man  houses,  see  Tacitus  (Germaniaf 
XTi.),  and  the  interesting  section 
(Bk.  i  s.  4)  on  the  subject  in  Dr. 
Earl  yon  Inama-Stemegg*s  DeiU" 
sehe  Wtrthacha/Ugeichichte.  Leipiig, 
1879. 
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Chap.  VII 


The  tribal 
blood- 
money. 


central  columns,  or  gavaels  (Welsh  for  *  fork '),  into 
four  separate  divisions ;  so  there  were  four  gavaels 
in  a  trev,  and  four  randirs  in  a  gavael.  And  so  in 
after  times,  long  after  the  tribal  life  was  broken  up, 
the  original  holding  of  an  ancient  tribesman  became 
divided  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants  into  gaveUs 
and  gwelys^  or  weles} 

Another  point  has  been  noticed.  In  the  old 
times,  when  the  tribesmen  shifted  about  from  place 
to  place,  their  personal  names  by  necessity  could  not 
be  given  to  the  places  or  tyddyns  they  lived  in.  The 
local  names  in  a  country  where  the  tribal  system  pre- 
vailed were  taken  from  natural  characteristics — the 
streams,  the  woods,  the  hills,  which  marked  the  site. 
This  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  townlands 
and  fates  of  Ireland.  Most  of  them  bear  witness,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  their  impersonal  names,  to  the  shift- 
ing and  inconstant  tenancy  of  successive  tribesmen.' 

It  was  probably  not  till  the  tribes  became  sta- 
tionary, and,  after  many  generations,  the  same  families 
became  permanent  holders  of  the  same  homesteads, 
that  the  Welsh  gwelys  and  gavells  became  permanent 
family  possessions,  known  by  the  personal  name  of 
their  occupants,  as  we  find  them  in  the  extents  of 
the  fourteenth  century.^ 

Another  characteristic  of  the  tribal  system  in  its 
early  stages  was  the  purely  natural  and  tribal  charac- 
ter of  the  system  of  blood-money^  answering  to  the 


^  See  tbe  Record  of  Carnarvon, 
lotroductioi],  p.  vii.  WeiU,  Owele, 
or  Gwely  in  Welsh  signifies  a  bed, 
and  accordingly  in  iheae  extents  it 
is  often  called  in  Latin  Lectus. 
See  pp.  00,  96-99, 101. 


*  See  supra^  and  the  lists  given 
of  the  names  of  townlands  and 
their  meanings  in  Shirley's  JBist,  of 
Co.  Monoffhan,  pp.  392-542. 

•  Record  of  Carnarvon,  pauiftu 
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Wergelt  of  the  Germans.  It  was  not  an  artificial  Chap.vh. 
bundling  together  of  persons  in  tens  or  tithings,  like 
the  later  Saxon  and  Norman  system  of  frankpledge^ 
but  strictly  ruled  by  actual  family  relationship.  The 
murderer  of  a  man,  or  his  relations  of  a  certain  degree, 
and  in  a  certain  order  and  proportion,  according  to 
their  nearness  of  blood,  owed  the  fixed  amount  of 
blood-money  to  the  family  of  the  murdered  person, 
who  shared  it  in  the  same  order  and  proportions  on 
their  side.^  The  same  principle  held  good  for  insults 
and  injuries,  between  not  only  individuals,  but  tribes. 
For  an  insult  done  by  the  tribesman  of  another  tribe 
to  a  chief,  the  latter  could  claim  one  hundred  cows 
for  every  cantrev  in  his  dominion  {i.e.  a  cow  for 
«very  trev),  and  a  golden  rod.^ 

The  tribesmen  and  the  tribes  were  thus  bound  Tenadty 
together  by  the  closest  ties,  all  springing,  in  the  first  hablte*' 
instance,  from  their  common  blood-relationship.  As 
this  ruled  the  extent  of  their  liability  one  for  another, 
80  it  fixed  both  the  nearness  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  tyddyns,  and  the  closeness  of  the  relationships  of 
their  common  life.  And  these  ties  were  so  close,  and 
the  rules  of  the  system  so  firmly  fixed  by  custom  and 
by  tribal  instinct,  that  Boman  or  Saxon  conquest, 
and  centuries  of  Christian  influence,  while  they  modi- 
fied and  hardened  it  in  some  points,  and  stopped  its 
actual  nomadic  tendencies,  left  its  main  features  and 
spirit,  in  Ireland  and  Wales  and  Western  Scotland, 
unbroken.  It  would  seem  that  tribal  life  might  well 
go  on  repeating  itself,  generation  after  generation, 
for  a  thousand  years,  with  little  variation,  without 

^  See  Dimetian  Code^B,  II.,  c.  L    Ancient  Laws,  ^c,  pp.  197  et  wq. 
»  Id.  p.  3. 

K  2 
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Chap.vii.  really  passing  out  of  its  early  stages,  unless  in  the 
meantime  some  uncontrollable  force  from  outside  of  it 
should  break  its  strength  and  force  its  life  into  other 
grooves. 

Nor  was  the  tenacity  of  the  tribal  system  more 
remarkable  than  its  universality.  Ab  an  economic 
stage  in  a  people's  growth  it  seems  to  be  well-nigh 
universal.  It  is  confined  to  no  race,  to  no  continent, 
and  to  no  quarter  of  the  globe.  Almost  every  people 
in  historic  or  prehistoric  times  has  passed  or  is  passing 
through  its  stages. 
mde  pre-  Lastly,  this  wide  prevalence  and  extreme  tenacity 
tho^^iJ?  of  the  tribal  system  may  perhaps  make  it  the  more 
•yatem.  ^g^gy  jq  understand  the  almost  equally  wide  preva- 
lence of  that  open-field  system,  by  the  simplest  forms 
of  which  nomadic  and  pastoral  tribes,  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances into  a  simple  and  common  agriculture, 
have  everywhere  apparently  provided  themselves 
with  com.  It  is  not  the  system  of  a  single  people 
or  a  single  race,  but,  in  its  simplest  form,  a  system 
belonging  to  the  tribal  stage  of  economic  progress. 
And  as  that  tribal  stage  may  itself  take  a  thousand 
years,  as  in  Ireland,  to  wear  itself  out,  so  the  open 
field  system  also  may  Knger  as  long,  adapting  itself 
meanwhile  to  other  economic  conditions ;  in  England 
becoming  for  centuries,  under  the  manorial  system,  in 
a  more  complex  form,  the  shell  of  serfdom,  and  leaving 
its  dibina  on  the  fields  centuries  after  the  stage  of 
serfdom  has  been  passed ;  in  Ireland  following  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  poor  and  wretched  peasantry,  whose 
tribal  system,  running  its  course  till  suddenly  arrested 
under  other  and  economically  sadder  phases  than 
serfdom,  leaves  a  people  swarming  on  the  subdivided 
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land,  with  scattered  patches  of  potato  ground,  held  in  Ch^^l 
*  run -rig  *  or  '  rundale,'  and  clinging  to  the  '  grazing  * 
on  the  mountain  side  for  their  single  cow  or  pig, 
with  a  pastoral  and  tribal  instinct  ingrained  in  their 
nature  as  the  inheritance  of  a  thousand  years. 

Such  in  its  main  features  seems  to  have  been  the 
tribal  system  as  revealed  by  the  earliest  Irish  and 
Welsh  evidence  taken  together. 

There  remains  the  question,  What  was  the  rela- 
tion of  this  tribal  system  to  the  manorial  system  in 
the  south-east  of  England  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  ? 

III.  THE  DISnNCnON  BETWEEN  THE  TBIBAL  AND  AGEI- 
CULTUKAL  ECONOMY  OF  THE  WEST  AND  SOUTH-EAST 
OF  BBITAIN  WAS  PBE-BOMAN,  AND  BO  ALSO  WAS  THE 
OPEN-FIELD  SYSTEM. 

The  manorial  system  of  the  east  and  the  tribal  '^l^^ 
system  of  the  west  of  Britain  have  now  been  traced  Britam 
back,  in  turn,  upon  British  ground,  as  far  as  the  bntmainij^ 
direct  evidence  extends,  i.e.  to  within  a  very  few  J^^" 
generations  of  the  time  of  the  Saxon  conquest ;  and  ^^ 
in  neither  system  is  any  indication  discernible  of  a  conqi^eet. 
recent  origin. 

So  far  as  the  evidence  has  hitherto  gone,  the  two 
systems  were,  and  had  long  been,  historically  dis- 
tinct. The  tribal  system  probably  once  extended  as 
far  into  Wessex  as  the  eastern  limits  of  the  district 
long  known  as  West  Wales,  i.e.  as  far  east  as  Wilt- 
shire ;  and  within  this  district  of  England  the 
manorial  system  was  evidently  imposed  upon  the 
conquered   country,  as  it  was  later  in  portions  of 
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CHAP.vn.  Wales,  leaving  only  here  and  there,  as  we  have 
found,  small  and  mainly  local  survivals  of  the  earlier 
tribal  system. 

But  no  evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  leading  to 
the  inference  that  before  the  Saxon  invasion  the 
Welsh  tribal  system  extended  all  over  Britain. 

Indeed,  the  evidence  of  Caesar  is  clear  upon  the 
point  that  the  economic  condition  of  the  south-east  of 
Britain  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  interior 
and  west  of  Britain  even  in  pre-Boman  times. 
Eridence  0»sar  dcscribes  the  south  and  east  of  Britain, 

which  he  calls  the  maritime  portion,  as  inhabited  by 
those  who  had  passed  over  from  the  country  of  the 
Beiges  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  and  war,  almost 
all  of  whom,  he  says,  retain  the  name  of  the  states 
{civitates)  from  which  they  came  to  Britain,  where 
after  the  war  they  remained,  and  began  to  cultivate 
the  fields.  Their  buildings  he  describes  as  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  very  like  those  of  the  Gauls.^  The 
most  civilised  of  all  these  nations,  he  says,  are  those 
who  inhabit  Kent,  which  is  entirely  a  maritime  dis- 
trict ;  nor  do  they  differ  much  from  Gallic  customs.* 

He  speaks,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  inland  in- 
habitants as  aborigines  who  mostly  did  not  sow  com^ 
but  fed  upon  flesh  and  milk.^ 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  main  distinctive  mark 
of  the  tribal  system  was  the  absence  of  towns  and 
villages,  and  the  preponderance  of  cattle  over  corn. 

When  com  becomes  the  ruling  item  in  economic 
arrangements,  there  grows  up  the  settled  homestead, 
and  the  viUage^  with  its  open  fields  around  it. 

»  Lib.  ▼.  c.  12.  •  0. 14.  «  0. 14, 
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Caesar,  therefore,  in  describing  the  agriculture  and  Chap.  vix. 
buildings  of  the  Belgic  portion  of  England,  and  the 
non-agricultural  but  pastoral  habits  of  the  interior, 
exactly  hit  upon  the  distinctive  differences  between 
the  already  settled  and  agricultural  character  of  the 
south-east  and  the  pastoral  and  tribal  polity  of  the 
interior  and  west  of  Britain. 

Nor  was  this  statement  one  resting  merely  upon  ^  «>™" 
hearsay  evidence.     Csesar  himself  found  corn  crops  countrj 
ripening  on  the  fields,  and  rehed  upon  them  for  the  during 
maintenance  of  his  army.     Nay,  the  reason  which  ^i"*" 
led  him  to  invade  the  island  was  in  part  the  fact 
that  the  Britons  had  given  aid  to  the  Gauls.  Further, 
he  obtained  his  information  about  Britain  from  the 
merchants^  and  the  news  of  his  approach  was  carried 
by  the  merchants  into  Britain,  thus  making  it  evident 
that  there  was  a  commerce  going  on  between  the 
two  coasts,  even  in  pre-Boman  times.^ 

We  know  that  throughout  the  period  of  Boman 
occupation  Britain  was  a  corn-growing  country. 

Zosimus  represents  Julian  as  sending  800  vessels,  5^°^* 
larger  than  mere  boats,  backwards  and  forwards  to  m^. 
Britain  for  com  to  supply  the  granaries  of  the  cities 
on  the  Ehine.* 

Eumenius,  in  his  *  Panegyric  of  Constantine '  (a.d.  Eumemni. 
310),  also  describes  Britain  as  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  its  corn  crops  and  the  multitude  of  its 
cattle.' 

Pliny  further  describes  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  Pliny* 
as  being  so  far  advanced  in  agriculture  as  to  plough 


^  Book  ir.  c.  xx.  and  xxi.  |  p.  Izxvi.,  ▲.!>.  808. 

'  Book   iii    c«  ▼.  Mon.  Brit.  \       *  Mon.  Brit.  p.  Ixix. 
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TacitQs. 


CHAP.vn.  in  marl  in  order  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
fields.! 

Tacitaa^  in  the  same  way  (a.d.  drca  90),  speaks 
of  the  soil  of  Britain  as  fertile  and  bearing  heavy 
crops  {pattens  frugum\  and  describes  the  tricks  of 
the  tax  gatherers  in  collecting  the  tributam^  which  was 
exited  in  com.' 

Strabo^  (B.C.  SO)  mentions  the  export  from  Britain 
of  *  com^  cattle,  gold,  silver,  iron,  skins,  slaves,  and 
dogs.' 

Dtodorus  Swdus^  {b.c.  44)  describes  the  manner 
of  reaping  and  storing  com  in  England  thus : — 

They  have  mean  balntatioiiB  conatrocted  for  the  znost  part  of  reeds 
or  of  wood,  and  they  gather  in  the  harvest  by  catting  off  the  ears  of  earn 
and  storing  them  in  suhtemaeooB  lepositorieB;  they  enll  therefrom 
daily  audi  as  are  old,  and  dressing  them,  have  thenoe  thdr  sustenance. 
•  .  .  The  island  is  thickly  inhahited. 


Bfcrabo. 


Diodoros 
Sienliui. 


i^theas.  Lastly,  we  have  been  recently  reminded  by  Mr. 

Elton  that  Pi/theaSj  *  the  Humboldt  of  antiquity,'  who 
visited  Britain  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  saw  in  the 
southern  districts  abundance  of  wheat  in  the  fields, 


^  Pliny  {Monument.  Hist,  BrU., 
pp.  viii.  is.) :  '  Alia  est  ratio,  quam 
Britannia  et  Gallia  invenere  alendi 
earn  (terram)  ipsa:  qnod  genns 
Yocant  ^margamJ*  •  .  .  Omnia 
antem  marga  aratro  injicienda  est.' 

Pugh's  WMi.  Diet.,  p.  828: 
*  Marl,  earth  deposited  by  water,  a 
rich  kind  of  day  (with  many  com- 
pounds).' 

See  C^on,  Mcna$.  Abingdon. 
XL  zzz.  P.  147,  <on  tha  lam- 
pyttes ;  *  p.  402, ' on  thone  lampyt^ 
{^iantf  loam,  mud,  clay. — Bos- 
worth,   p.    41  h).     Pp.    160   and 


404,  *on  tha  coalc  ioatka$'  {chaO^ 
pit$). 

See  Liber  do  Hyda,  p.  88, 
'  caelcgrafan  *  (chalk-pits). 

Oompare  Pliny  (vbi  supra)  with 
Abingdon,  ii.  p.  294:  'Totam  ter^ 
ram  qu»  nimis  pessima  et  infroc- 
tifera  erat  tam  dtra  aquam  qnam 
ultra  compontione  tezrse  quae  Tulgo 
**  Maria"  dicitur,  ipse  optimam  et 
fructiferam  hdtJ  (CWns  in  Esaez.) 

*  In  his  Agricola,  zii. 

*  Agricola,  xix. 

*  Strabo,  BL  IV.  c  v.  s.  2. 

*  Mon,  Brit,  Ezcerpta,  ii 
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and  observed  the  necessity  of  threshing  it  out  in  Chap.vii 
covered  bams,  instead  of  using  the  unroofed  thresh- 
ing-floors  to  which  he  was  accustomed  in  Marseilles. 

*  The  natives/  he  says,  *  collect  the  sheaves  in  great 
'  bams,  and  thresh  out  the  com  there,  because  they 
'  have  so  Uttle  sunshine  that  our  open  threshing-places 
^  would  be  of  little  use  in  that  land  of  clouds  and 

*  rain/  ^ 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  the  south-east  of  Britain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  com  was  grown  all  through 
the  period  of  Boman  rule  and  centuries  before  the 
Boman  conquest  of  the  island.  And  if  so,  that  differ- 
ence between  the  pastoral  tribal  districts  of  the  in- 
terior and  the  more  settled  agricultural  districts  of  the 
south  and  east,  noticed  by  Caesar,  was  one  of  long 
standing. 

The  tribal  system  of  Wales  famishes  us,  there- 
fore, with  no  direct  key  to  the  economic  condition  of 
South-eastem  Britain. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continuous  and  long- 
continued  growth  of  com  in  Britain  from  century  to 
century  adds  great  interest  to  the  further  question, 
Upon  what  system  was  it  grown  ? 

Upon  what  other  system  can  it  have  been  grown  tim  con 
than  the  openrfield  system  ?    The  universal  prevalence  ^^^^^ 
of  this  system  makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  fields  ^^\^^ 
found    by   Caesar  waving  with  ripening  com  were  *«»• 
open  fields.     The  open-field  system  was  hardly  first 
introduced  by  the  Saxons,  because  we  find  it  also  in 
Wales  and  Scotland.     It  was  hardly  introduced  by 
the  Bomans,  because  its  division  lines  and  measure- 

^  Elton's  Origim  of  EnglM  Bidoty^  p.  32. 
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Chap.  VII.  ments  are  evidently  not  those  of  the  Boman  agrimen- 
sores.  The  methods  of  these  latter  are  well  known 
from  their  own  writings.  Their  rules  were  clear  and 
definite,  and  wherever  they  went  they  either  adopted 
the  previous  divisums  of  the  land^  or  set  to  work  on 
their  oum  system  of  straight  lines  and  rectangular  divi- 
sions. We  may  thus  guess  what  an  open  field  would 
have  been  if  laid  out,  de  novo^  by  the  Boman  agrimen- 
sores;  and  conclude  that  the  irregular  network  or 
spider's  web  of  fiirlongs  and  strips  in  the  actual  open 
fields  of  England  with  which  we  have  become  famihar 
is  as  great  a  contrast  as  could  well  be  imagined  to 
what  the  open  field  would  have  been  if  laid  out 
directly  under  Boman  rules. 

We  happen  to  know  also,  from  passages  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  hereafter,  that  the 
Boman  agrimensores  did  find  in  other  provinces — we 
have  no  direct  evidence  for  Britain — an  open-field 
system,  with  its  irregular  boundaries,  its  joint  occupa- 
tion, its  holdings  of  scattered  pieces,  and  its  common 
rights  of  way  and  of  pasture,  existing  in  many  dis- 
tricts— in  multis  regionibus — ^where  the  red  tape  rules 
of  their  craft  had  not  been  consulted,  and  the  land 
was  not  occupied  by  regularly  settled  Boman  colonies.* 

The  open-field  system  in  some  form  or  other  we 
may  understand,  then,  to  have  preceded  in  Britain 
even  the  Boman  occupation.  And  perhaps  we  may 
go  one  step  further.  If  the  practice  of  ploughing 
marl  into  the  ground  mentioned  by  Pliny  was  an 
early  and  local  peculiarity  of  Britain  and  of  Gaul,  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  from  his  description,  then  clearly 

^  Siculus  Flaccus,  De  Conditio-  I  Lachmann.    P.  162.    The  passage 
nUnts  Agrorum.     Qromatici  veteres,  \  will  be  giyen  in  fiill  hereafter. 
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it  indicates  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  system  than  Chaf.vil 
the  early  Welsh  co-aration  of  portions  of  the  waste. 
The  mai'ling  of  land  implies  a  settled  arable  farming 
of  the  same  land  year  after  year,  and  not  a  ploughing 
up  of  new  ground  each  year.  It  does  not  follow  that 
there  was  yet  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  in  three 
courses,  and  so  the  fully  organised  three-field  system ; 
but  evidently  there  were  permanent  arable  fields 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  and  separate  from  the 
grass  land  and  waste,  before  Boman  improvements 
were  made  upon  British  agriculture. 

But  the  prevalence  of  an  open-field  husbandry  in  waa  the 
its  simpler  forms  was,  as  we  have  been  taught  by  the  Swloriait 
investigation  into  the  tribal  systems  of  Wales  and 
Ireland,  no  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  that  parti- 
cular form  of  the  open-field  husbandry  which  was 
connected  with  the  manorial  system,  and  of  which 
the  yard-land  was  an  essential  feature.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  probability  of  the  manorial  system 
having  been  introduced  by  the  Saxons,  or  having 
preceded  the  Saxon  conquest  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Britain,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  manorial 
system  in  its  Continental  history,  so  as  if  possible, 
working  once  more  from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
— this  time  from  the  better  known  Roman  and 
German  side  of  the  question — to  find  some  stepping- 
stones  at  least  over  the  chasm  in  the  English  evi- 
dence. 
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CONNEXION   BETWEEN  THE  ROMAN  LAND  SYSTEM 
AND  THE  LATER  MANORIAL  SYSTEM. 
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I.   IMPOETANCB   OF  THE  CONTINBNTAL  EVIDBNCB. 

In  now  returning  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
English  manorial  system  it  is  needful  to  widen  the 
range  of  the  inquiry,  and  to  seek  for  further  light  in 
Continental  evidence. 

The  question  itself  has  become  a  complex  one. 
There  may  have  been  manors  in  the  south-eastern 
districts  of  Britain  before  the  Saxon  conquest,  while 
Britain  was  a  Boman  province,  or  the  Saxons  may 
have  introduced  the  manorial  system  when  they  con- 
quered the  country.  These  remain  the  alternatives 
now  that  we  have  seen  that  the  tribal  system  in 
Britain  was  evidently  not  its  parent.  But  even  if  the 
Saxons  introduced  the  manorial  system,  the  further 
question  arises  whether  it  was  a  natural  growth 
from  their  own  tribal  system,  or  whether  they  had 
themselves  adopted  it  from  the  Eomans?  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  no  adequate  result  can  be 
obtained  without  a  sufficiently  careful  study  (1)  of 
the  Boman  provincial  land  system  and  (2)  of  the 
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German    tribal    system.     Not  till   both   these  have     Ohap. 

been  examined  can  it  be  possible  to  judge  which     

of  the  two  factors  contributed  most  to  the  manorial 
system,  and  to  what  extent  it  was  their  joint  pro- 
duct. 

The  question  must  needs  be  compUcated  by  the  The  t^ro 
fact  that  during  the  whole  period  of  the  later  empire  ^'^EJman 
a  large  portion  of  Germany  was  included  within  the  ^'^ 
lines  of  the  Boman  provinces  ;  or,  to  state  the  point  the  g«p- 
more  exactly,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  ^stem! 
of  these  Boman  provinces  were  Germans.    It  will  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  how  much  depends 
upon  the  full  recognition  of  this  feet.     Indeed,  the 
very  first  step  taken  will  bring  it  into  prominence, 
and  put  us,  so  to  speak,  on  right  geographical  lines, 
by  showing  that  the  nearest  analogies  to  the  English 
manor  were  to  be  found  in  those  districts  precisely 
which  were  both  Eoman  and  German  under  the 
later  empire. 

In  studying,  therefore,  the  land  system  in  Boman 
provinces,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  studying 
what,  though  Boman,  may  have  been  subject  to 
barbarian  influences.  In  studying,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  German  tribal  system,  it  is  no  less  important 
to  remember  that  some  German  customs  may  betray 
the  results  of  centuries  of  contact  with  Boman  rule. 


II.  THB  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  SAXON  *  HAM,'  THE 
GERMAN  ^  HEIM,'  AND  THE  PRANKISH  ^  VILLA.' 

It  would  be  unwise  to  build  too  much  upon  a  mere 
resemblance  in  terms,  but  we  have  seen  that  the  Saxon 
words  generally  used  for  manor  were  *Aam'  and  *fein/ 
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Cha*-  We  have  seen  how  King  Alfred,  in  the  remarkable 

1    passage  quoted  in  an  earlier  chapter,  put  in  contrast 

the  temporary  log  hut  on  la^nland  with  the  permanent 
hereditary  possession — the  *Aam'  or  manor.  This 
latter  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  estate  of  a  manorial 
lord,  with  a  community  of  dependants  or  serfs  upon 
it,  and  not  a  village  of  coequal  freemen.  Hence  the 
word  ham  did  not  properly  describe  the  clusters  of 
scattered  homesteads  in  the  Welsh  district.  In  King 
Alfred's  time  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  even 
parts  of  Wiltshire  were  still,  as  already  mentioned, 
regarded  as  Welsh.  They  formed  what  was  known  as 
West  Wales.  The  manorial  system  had  encroached 
far  into  them,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  phraseology 
of  the  earlier  system  had  not  yet  wholly  disappeared. 
King  Alfred  in  his  will  carefully  abstained  from  ap- 
plying the  word  ham  to  his  numerous  possessions  in 
these  districts. 

He  disposed  in  his  will  of  more  than  thirty  sepa- 
rately named  estates  in  this  West  Welsh  district,  but 
he  invariably  used,  in  describing  them,  the  word 
^  land ' — the  land  or  the  landes  at  such  and  such  a 
place ; — and  he  concluded  this  part  of  his  will  with 
the  statement, '  These  are  all  that  I  have  in  Wealcyne^ 
except  in  Truconshirie '  (in  Cornwall).  Then  in  the 
rest  of  his  will  Eang  Alfred  disposed  of  nearly  as 
many  estates  in  the  south-east  or  manorial  districts  of 
England,  and  here  he  immediately  changed  his  style. 
It  was  no  more  the  land  at  this  place  and  that,  but  the 
ham  at  such  and  such  a  place.^  Li  the  old  English 
translation  of  the  will  given  in  the  Liber  de  Byda 

*  Liber  de  Byda,  p.  63. 
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*  land '  is  rendered  by  *  lond  '  and  *  ham '  invariably     ^ap. 

by   *  twune'  ^    Thus  without  saying  that  the  words    1 

ham  and  tan  always  were  used  in  this  sense,  and  could 

be  used  in  no  other,  they  were  generally  at  least 
synonymous  with  manor. 

As  late  as  the  time  of  Bede,  the  suffix  ^  ham '  or 

*  tun '  was  not  yet  so  fully  embodied  with  the  names 
of  places  as  to  form  a  part  of  them.  In  the  Cam- 
bridge MS.  of  his  works  *  ham '  is  still  written  as  a 
separate  word. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  suffix  *  ton  *  or  *  tun  * 
was  practically  used  nowhere  on  the  Continent  in  the 
names  of  places ;  but  the  other  manorial  suffix, '  ham,'  The  Oer 

*^  '  '  man  hewn, 

in  one  or  other  of  its  forms — *hem,'  *heim,'  or  *  haim' 
— ^was  widely  spread.  And  as  in  those  districts  where 
it  was  found  most  abundantly,  it  translated  itself,  as 
in  England,  into  the  Latin  viUa^  its  early  geographical 
distribution  may  have  an  important  significance. 

On  the  annexed  map  is  marked  for  each  county  Oeogra- 
the  per-centage  of  the  names  of  places  mentioned  in  wibution*^ 
the  Domesday  Survey  ending  in  ham}    This  will  give  and^SJiw. 
a  fair  view  of  their  distribution  in  Saxon  England. 
It  will  be   seen  that  the  '  hams '  of  England  were  in  Eng- 
most  numerous  in  the  south-eastern  counties,  from 
Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  to   Sussex,   finding  their 
densest  centre  in  Essex.® 

Passing  on  to  the  Continent,  very  similar  evidence,  in  Pi- 
but  of  earlier  date,  is  afforded  for  a  small  district 
surrounding  St.  Omer,  in  Picardy,  by  a  survey  of  the 


land. 


cardj. 


1  Liber  de  Hyda,  pp.  67  et  »eq. 

'  The  per-centage  is  under-esti- 
mated, owing  to  the  repetition  of 
various  forms  of  the  same  name 
having  heen  excluded  in  counting 


those  ending  in  Aam,  hut  not  in 

counting  the  total  nnmher  of  places. 

*  In    Essex    the   A   is   often 

dropped,  and   the   suffix  hecomes 
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Chap,     estates  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  taken  about  the 

year  850.     The  *  villas '  there  mentioned   as  *  ad 

fratrum  usus  pertinentes,'  and  which  were  distinctly 
manors,  are  twenty-five  in  number,  and  the  names  of 
fifteen  of  them  ended  in  *  hem.'  ^ 

Similar  evidence  is  given  for  various  districts  in 
Germany  in  the  list  of  donations  to  the  abbeys,  the 
abbots  of  which  possessed  estates  in  difierent  parts 
of  Germany — sometimes  whole  manors  or  villages, 
sometimes  only  one  or  two  holdings  in  this  or  that 
place. 

On  the  accompanying  map  are  marked  the  sites 
of  places  mentioned  in  the  cartularies  of  the  Abbeys 
of  Fulda,*  Corvey,*  St.  Gall,*  Frising,*  Wizenburg,* 
Lorsch,^  and  in  other  early  records,  ending  in  heim  in 
the  various  districts  of  Germany.  The  result  is  re- 
markable. It  shows  that  these  heim^  were  most 
numerous  in  what  was  once  the  Roman  province  of 
Germania  Prima^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Rhine, 
the  present  Elsass,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine 
niaTiima.  arouud  Mayeuce — districts  conquered  by  the  Frankish 
and  Alamannic  tribes  in  the  fifth  century,  but  in- 
habited by  Germans  from  the  time  of  Tacitus,  and 
perhaps  of  Cassar,  and  so  districts  in  which  German 
populations  had  come  very  early  and  continued  long 
under  Roman  rule.     In  this  district  the  heims  rose  in 


In  the 

▼ariouB 

abbej 

carta- 

laries. 


Hirimt 

most 

numerotu 

in  the 

Boman 

province 

of  Germa- 


*  Chartuktnum  SUhienae,  p. 
97. 

'  TVaditumea  et  Aniiquitatet 
IkUdenaes.    Dronke,  Fulda,  1844. 

'  Traditionet  Corbeienses.  Wi- 
gand,  1843. 

*  Urkundenbuch  der  Abtei  St, 
Gallen,  a.d.  700-840.    Wartmann, 


Zurich,  1868. 

'  Sutoria  Frinnffetuia,  Md- 
chelbeck,  1729. 

^  TraditumeB  poMesiianeaque 
Wizenburgenses,    Spirao,  1842. 

'  Codex  Laureshamensia  D^lty- 
maticus,  1768. 
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number  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  places  mentioned  in     ^[; 
the  charters.  

There  were  many,  but  not  so  many,  heima  in  the 
valley  of  the  Neckar ;  but  everywhere  (with  small 
local  exceptions)  they  faded  away  in  districts  outside 
the  Boman  boundary,  except  in  Frisia,  where  the 
proportion  was  large. 

Now,  the  question  is,  what  do  these  heims  repre- 
sent ? 

We  have  already  said  that  they  interchange  like  JMmand 
the  EngUsh  ^  ham '  with  the  Latin  ^  villa.'  The  dis-  change.  "^ 
tricts  where  they  occur  most  thickly,  where  they 
formed  80  per  cent,  of  the  names  of  places  in  the 
time  of  the  monastic  grants,  and  which  had  formed 
for  several  centuries  the  Boman  province  of  Upper 
Germany,  shade  off  into  districts  which  abounded  with 
local  names  ending  in  viUa. 

They  did  so  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  they  do  so 
now.  It  is  only  needful  to  examine  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  any  part  of  these  districts  to  see  how,  even 
now,  the  places  with  names  ending  in  *heim'  are 
mixed  with  others  ending  in  *  villa,*  or  *wilare,*or  wuar$, 
the  Germanised  form  of  the  word,  *  weiler,*  or  *  wyl ; '  «3^  ' 
and  further,  how  the  region  abounding  with  *  heims  * 
shades  off  into  a  district  abounding  with  names  end- 
ing in  *  villa,'  or  *  wilare,*  and  we  may  add  the  equally 
manorial  Latin  or  Bomance  termination  curtis,  or 
*  court,'  and  its  German  equivalent  *  hof,'  or  *  hoven.' 
And  such  was  the  case  also  at  the  date  of  the  earlier 
monastic  charters. 

This  fact  in  itself  at  least  suggests  very  strongly 
that  here,  as  in  England,  ^ham'  and  *  villa'  were 
synonyms  for  the  same  thing,  sometimes  called  by  its 
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Craf. 

vin. 


Latin  and  sometimes  by  its  German  name.  Indeed, 
actual  instances  may  be  found  in  the  charters  of  these 
districts  in  which  the  name  of  the  same  place  has 
sometimes  the  suffix  villa  or  t^Tt^ar^  and  sometimes  A^m  J 

Moreover,  these  places  which  are  thus  called 
*  villas '  or  *  heims  *  in  the  monastic  charters  were  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  manors  as  far  back  as  the  re- 
cords allow  us  to  trace  them. 

The  earliest  surveys  of  the  possessions  of  the 
abbeys  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  manorial  character.* 

And  the  earliest  charters  prove  that  they  were 
often  at  least  manorial  estates  before  they  were  handed 
over  to  the  monks. 

Indeed,  a  careful  examination  of>the  Wizenburg 
and  Lorsch  charters  and  donations  leads  to  the  result 
that  these  *  heims '  and  *  villas '  were  often  royal 
manors, '  mUcefiscales'  on  the  royal  domains,  just  as 
Tidenham  and  Hyssebume  were  in  England.  They 
seem  to  have  often  been  held  as  benefices  by  a  dux 


^  The  following  are  examples  of 
the  interchange  of  yUla  and  heim 
in  the  names  of  places  mentioned 
ia  the  charters  of  the  Abbey  of 
V^ienbuTg  in  the  district  of  Spires. 
The  numbers  refer  to  the  charters 
In  the  Traditiones  WkenburgmueB. 

BatanandouiUa  (9). 
Batanantesheim  (28). 

Hariolfesuilla  (4). 
Hariolueshaim  (56). 

Lorencenheim  (141). 
Lorenzenuillare  (275). 

Modeneshdm  (2). 
Moduinouilare  (52). 

Moresauilari  (189). 
Moxesheim  (181). 


Munifridesheim  (118). 
Muni&idouiUa  (52). 

Radolfeehamomarca  (90). 

Batolfesham,  p.  241. 

Badoifouuilad,  Badulfo  villa  (71 
and  78).  So  also,  among  the  manors 
of  the  Abbey  of  St  Bertin,  <Tat- 
tinga  Mlla'  granted  to  the  abbey 
in  A.l>.  648  (Chart.  Sithieme,  p.  18), 
called  afterwards  '  Tattingahdm ' 
(p.  158).  See  also  Codex Dip.iL 
p.  227,  'Oswaldingyillare'  inter- 
changeable with  '  Oswaldingtune,' 
in  England.  See  also  Codex  Xou- 
re$hameneis^  ill.  preface. 

*  See  Traditiones  Wtzenbyrgem* 
eee,  pp.  289  et  seq»  Codex  Laureo^ 
hamentia,  lit  pp.  175  et  seq. 
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or  a  comesy  or  other  beneficiary  of  the  king,  just  as 
Saxon  royal  manors  were  held  by  the  king's  thanes  as 
^  lasn-land/  ^ 

Thus  the  royal  domains  of  Frankish  kings  were 
apparently  under  manorial  management,  and  practi* 
•cally  divided  up  into  manors.  The  boundaries  or 
^march»'  of  one  manor  often  divided  it  from  the 
next  manor  ;*  while  one  *  villa'  or  *  heim '  often  had 
^ub-manors  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Tidenham.' 

Thus  the  *  villa,*  *heim,'  or  *  manor,*  seems  to 
have  been  the  usual  fiscal  and  judicial  territorial 
unit  under  Erankish  rule,  as  the  manor  once  was 
and  the  parish  now  is  in  England.  And  this  alone 
seems  to  afibrd  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  use 
of  the  word  villa  *  in  the  early  Frankish  capitularies, 
and  in  the  Salic  laws.  It  is  there  used  apparently  for 
both  private  estates  and  the  smallest  usual  territorial 
unit  for  judicial  or  fiscal  purposes.* 

When  a  law  speaks  of  a  person  attacking  or  taking 
possession  of  the  *  villa  *  of  another,  the  *  villa  *  is 
clearly  a  private  estate.    But  when  it  speaks  of  a 


Chap. 

vin. 


^  See  among  the  Lonch  chap- 
ters that  of  Hephmkdm  (A.B.  773). 
*  Hanc  TiUam  cum  sylya  habuenint 
•n  beneficio  Wegelenzo,  pater  Wa- 
rini,  et  poet  eum  Warinus  Gomes 
filios  ejus  in  ministerium  habuit  ad 
opuB  regis  et  poet  eum  Bougolfus 
Comes  quousque  eam  Carolus  rex 
Sancto  Nazario  tradidit'  (I.  p.  16). 

*  See  again  the  case  of  Htphenr 
hekn,  'Limites.  Inprimis  incipit  a 
loco  ubi  Gemesheim  maicha  adjun- 
gitor  ad  Hephenheim  marcham/  &c. 

*  '  Villam  aliquam  nuncupatam 
Hephenheim  sitam  in  Pago  Ke- 
iiense,  cum  omni  merito  et  solidi- 


tate  sua,  et  quicquid  ad  eandem 
villam  legitime  aspicere  yd  perti- 
nere  videtur.'  See  also  the  case  of 
the  Manor  of  '  Sitdiu/  with  its 
twelre  sub-estates  upon  it,  granted 
to  the  Abbot  of  St  Bertin  lj>.  6i& 
Ckartularium  SitMense,  p.  18. 

*  Lex  Salica,  zxxix.  (cod.  iL),  4* 
'Nomina  hominam  et  vilkwum 
semper  debeat  nominare.' 

zIt.  (Be  Migrantibus).  When 
any  one  wants  to  move  from  one 
'  oiffa'to  another,  he  cannot  do  so 
without  the  licence  of  those  '  qui  in 
villa  consistunt ; '  but  if  he  has  r^ 
moved  and  stayed  in  another  *  villa ' 


M  2 
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Chap      crime  Committed  *  between  two  villas/  the  word  seema 
vni  ...        • 
1     to  be  used  for  a  judicial  jurisdiction,  just  as  if  we 

should  say  *  between  two  parishes/ 

This  double  use  of  the  word  becomes  intelligible 
if  *  villa '  may  be  used  as  *  manor/  and  if  the  whole, 
country — the  terra  regis  with  the  rest — were  divided 
in  the  fifth  century  into  *  villas  *  or  *  manors/  but 
Ijardly  otherwise. 

The  remarkable  passage  in  the  Salic  laws  *Z>e- 
MigrantibuSy  which  provides  that  no  one  can  move 
into  and  settle  in  another  '  villa '  without  the  license 
of  those  *  qui  in  villa  consistunt/  but  that  after 
a  twelvemonth's  stay  unmolested  he  shall  remain 
secure,  '  sicut  et  alii  vicini/  seems  at  first  sight  to. 
imply  hfree  village}  But  another  clause  which  per- 
mits the  emigrant  to  settle  if  he  has  the  royal '  pr»- 
ceptum  *  to  do  so,*  suggests  that  the  *  villa '  in  ques- 
tion was  one  of  the  royal  *  villas ' — ^a  *  villa  fiscalis  ' 
in  the  demesne  of  the  Crown.* 
HamtLud  The  Salic  law  has  come  down  to  us  in  Latin 

SiUc  Uws!  versions,  but  the  Malberg  glosses  contain  some  in- 
dications that  the  word  viUa  was  used  as  a  translation 
of  variations  of  the  word  ham,  then  applied  by  the- 
Franks  to  both  kinds  of  villas  in  the  manorial  sense. 
The  old  tradition  recorded  in  the  prologue  to  the 


twelve  months,  *  aecuros  dcut  et  aUi 
iMctfn  maneat.' 

ziy.  '  Si  quia  vQla  aliena  adaa- 
lierit.  .  .  .' 

xlii.  T.  *  Si  quia  viUam  alienam 
eizpugnaTerit.  .  .  .' 

Capitulare  Ludovud  iVimt,  ix. 
*De  eo  qui  rillam  alterins  occii- 
payerit '  (Heeaela  and  Kem'a  edition, 
p.  419). 


ChlodaveM  Regis  CapiMa^ 
(id.  p.  408),  A.D.  600-1.  *  De- 
hominem  inter  duaa  viUa$  occiaam.* 

1  Lex  Salica,  zly. 

•  Id.  xiy. 

*  This  inference  ia  drawn  by  Dr.. 
P.  Roth,  OwskUMe  de$  Beneficialwe^ 
iem,  p.  74.  See  also  WaUz,  V.  G.. 
iLSl. 
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later  versions  of  the  Salic  laws,  whatever  it  be  worth,     Chap. 

attributes  their  first  compilation  to  four  chosen  men,    

whose  names  and  residences  are  as  follows : — ^Uuiso- 
gastis,  Bodogastis,  Salegastis,  Uuidogastis,  in  hca 
nominanciuniy  Bodochamse,  Salchamse,  Uuidochamae. 

In  another  version  of  the  prologue  instead  of  the 
words  *tn  loca  nominancium^  the  reading  is  *m 
viUia^  and  the  termination  of  the  names  is  '  chem,* 
^  hem/ and  'em.'^ 

Dr.  Kern,  in  editing  the  Malberg  glosses,  points  and  in  thb 
out  that  the  gloss  in  Title  xlii.  shows  that  ^  ham '  giossec 
might  be  used  by  the  Franks  in  the  sense  of  *  court ' 
— ^king's  court,' — just  as  in  some  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands, especially  in  the  Betuwe,  *  ham '  is  even  now  a 
common  name  for  ancient  mansions,  such  as  in  me- 
•diadval  Latin  were  termed  '  curtes.'    Thus  he  shows 
that  the  Frankish  words  *  chami  theuto '  (the  bull  of 
the  ham)  were  translated  in  Latin  as  *  taurum  regisy 
eham  being  taken  to  mean  king's  court.*    Possibly  the 
lord  of  a  villa  provided  the  *  village  bull,'  just  as  till  re- 
cent times  in  the  Hitchin  manor,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
village  bull  was  under  the  manorial  customs  provided 
for  the  commoners  by  the  rectorial  sub-manor. 

So  in  another  place  the  word  ^  chamesialia '  seems 
to  be  used  in  the  Malberg  gloss  for  '  in  truste  ^o- 
minicay^  the  ^  cham'  again  being  taken  in  a  thoroughly 
manorial  sense. 

That  there  were  manorial  lords  with  lidi  and  tri- 
butarii — semi-servile  tenants — as  well  as  servij  or 
slaves,  under  them,  is  clear  from  other  passages  of  the 
Salic  laws.* 

*  Heseels  and    Kern's  edition,  I  JEmemdata,    Note  39,  p.  451. 
pp.  422-3.  '  Note  216,  p.  62a 

*  Bj  the  authon  of  the  Xef  I        «  Tit  zztL  (1)  '8i  qnis  lidnm 
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But  the  ^  ham '  of  the  Malberg  glosses  seems  tx> 
have  had  sometimes  at  least  the  Hn^  for  its  lord.  And 
this  brings  us  again  to  the  double  use  in  the  Salic 
laws  of  the  word  '  villa/  It  seems,  as  we  have  said, 
to  have  been  used  not  only  for  a  '  vUla '  in  private 
hands,  but  also  in  a  wider  sense  for  the  usual  fiscal 
or  judicial  territorial  unit,  whether  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  manorial  lord,  or  of  the  ^villicus*  or 
•judex,'  or  beneficiary  of  the  king* 

Lastly,  the  early  date  of  the  Salic  laws  bringing 
the  Prankish  and  Soman  provincial  rule  into  such  close 
proximity,  irresistibly  raises  the  question*  whether 
there  may  not  have  been  an  actual  continuity,  first 
between  the  Roman  and  Frankish  villa,  and  secondly, 
between  the  Boman  system  of  management  of  the 
imperial  provincial  domains  during  the  later  empire, 
and  the  Frankish  system  of  manorial  management  of 
the  '  terra  regis '  or  •  villse  fiscales '  after  the  Frank- 
ish conquest.  If  this  should  turn  out  to  have  been  the 
case,  then  the  further  question  will  arise  whether  unda- 
the  tribal  system  of  the  Germans  the  beginnings  of 
manorial  tendencies  can  be  so  far  traced  as  to  explain 
the  ease  with  which  Frankish  and  Saxon  conquerors 
of  the  old  Boman  provinces  fell  into  manorial  ways,. 
and  adopted  the  manor  as  the  normal  type  of  estate. 

This  is  the  line  of  inquiry  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  follow. 


tlignnm  extra  oonafliam  domini  sui 
ante  Begem  per  denaxium  ingenuum 
dimiaerit  nmc.  den.  qui  faciunt  sol. 
e>  oulp.  judicetuTi  et  capitate  do- 
mino ipeius  restitoat  (3)  Bes  vero 
ipaius  lidi  legitimo  domino  resti- 
tuantur.    (8)  Si  quia  servum  alie- 


num/  &c.  &c.  (H.  and  K.  186~144> 
There  were  alao  Roman  tribu- 

tariiy  Tit.  zlL  <Si  quia  Romanom 

tributariom  oociderity'  &o.  (a.  7). 
^  See  on  this  point  Both,  pp.  83 

et&eq. 
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Chap. 
VHL 

III.  THE  EOMAN  *  VILLA,*  ITS  BAST  TRANSITION  INTO  THB 
LATEB  MANOB,  AND  ITS  TBNBBNCT  TO  BBOOMB  THB 
PREDOMINANT  TYPE  OP  ESTATE. 

The  Boman  viUa  was,  in  fact,  exceedingly  like  The 
a  manor,  and,  moreover,  becoming  more  and  more  vuiaiikea 
80  in  the  Gallic  and  German  provinces,  at  least  imder  °*'^®'- 
the  later  empire  as  time  went  on. 

The  viUa,  as  described  by  Yarro  and  Columella,  An  estate. 
before  and  shortly  after  the  Christian  era,  was  a  farm 
— tLfundw.    It  was  not  a  mere  residence,  but,  like 
the  villa  of  the  present  day  in  Italy,  a  territory  or 
estate  in  land. 

The  lord's  homestead  on  the  villa  was  surrounded  The  ourti$. 
by  two  enclosed  *  cohortes,'  or  courts,  from  which 
was  derived  the  word  *  curiisj  so  often  applied  to  the 
later  manor-house.^ 

At  the  entrance  of  the  outer  court  was  the  abode  The 
of  the  ^  viUictis ' — a  strictly  manorial  officer,  as  we  have  and  eurea 
seen — generally  a  slave  chosen  for  his  good  qualities.* 
Near  this  was  the  common  kitchen,  where  not  only 
the  food  was  cooked,  but  also  the  slaves  performed 
their  indoor  work.  Here  also  were  cellars  and 
granaries  for  the  storing  of  produce,  the  cells  in  which 
were  the  night  quarters  of  the  slaves,  and  the  under- 
ground '  ergastulumj  with  its  narrow  windows,  high 
and  out  of  reach,  where  those  slaves  who  were  kept 
in  chains  lived,  worked,  and  were  tormented;    for 


*  Varro,  i  18. 

*  Oato,  B.  R,  2.  Oolumella,  R. 
R.  L  6-8.  M.  Gnerard  saja  of  the 
*  viUicna/  ^  Get  officier  est  le  mSme 


que  nouB  retrouTOiifl  aa  moyen  &ge 
sous  eon  aocien  nom  de  vilUeu»,  ou 
souB  le  nom  nouTeau  de  mafor,* 
Folyptique  d^Irminon,  i.  442. 
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Chap,     in  the  ergastulum  was  revealed  the  cruel  side  of  the 

1    system  of  slave  labour  under  Eoman  law.     Columella 

says  that  the  cleverest  slaves  must  oftenest  be  kept  in 
chains.^  Cato,  according  to  Plutarch,  advised  that 
slaves  should  be  incited'  to  quarrel  amongst  them- 
selves, lest  they  should  conspire  against  their  master^ 
and  considered  it  to  be  cheaper  to  work  them  to  death 
than  to  let  them  grow  old  and  useless.* 

In  the  inner  '  cohort  *  were  the  stalls  and  stables 
for  the  oxen,  horses,  and  other  live  stock ;  and  all 
aroimd  was  the  land  to  be  tilled. 

Thus  the  Boman  viUa,  if  not  at  first  a  complete 
manor,  was  already  an  estate  of  a  lord  (dominus) 
worked  by  slaves  under  a  viUicus. 

Sometimes  the  whole  work  of  the  estate  was  done 
by  slaves ;  and  though  the  estimates  of  historians 
have  varied  very  much,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  the  proportion 
of  slaves  to  the  whole  population  of  the  empire  was 
enormous. 
The  (Uou-  But  even  the  management  of  slaves  required 
slaves.  organisation.  The  anciently  approved  Boman  method 
of  managing  the  slaves  on  a  villa  was  to  form  them 
mto  groups  of  tens,  called  decuricB^  each  under  an 
overseer  or  decurio.^ 

The  villicuSy  or  general  steward  of  the  manor,  was 
sometimes  a  freedman.  And  there  was  a  strong 
reason  why  a  freedman  was  often  put  in  a  position  of 
trust,  viz.  that  if  he  should  be  dishonest,  or  show 

1  Columella,  De  Be  Buttica,  i.  8.  i  quam  denum  hominum   faciundss^ 

*  Plutaich,  Cato,  c.  21.  See  Cod.    quas  decuriae  appeUaveruiit  antiqui 
ITieod.  IX.  zii.  j  et    maxime    probaverunt.*— €k>lQ- 

*  '  Classes   etiam  non  majores    xnella,  L  8. 
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ftigratitude  to  liis  patron,  he  was  liable  to  be  degraded     Cha>. 

again  into  slavery.     There  is  an  interesting  fragment    1 

of  Soman  law  which  suggests  that  the  decurio  of  a 
gang  of  slaves  was  sometimes  B,freedmany  and  that  it 
was  a  common  practice  to  assign  to  the  freedman  a 
portion  of  land  and  a  decuria  of  slaves,  and  no  doubt 
oxen  also  to  work  it,  thus  putting  him  very  much  in 
the  position  of  a  colonus  with  slaves  under  him.  The 
result  of  his  betrayal  of  trust,  in  the  case  mentioned 
in  the  fragment,  was  his  degradation,  and  the  re- 
sumption by  his  patron  of  the  decuria  of  slaves.* 
Thus  we  learn  that  the  lord  of  a  villa  might,  in 
addition  to  his  home  farm  worked  by  the  slaves  in 
his  own  homestead,  have  portions  of  the  land  of  his 
-estate  let  out,  as  it  were,  to  farm  to  freedmenj  each 
with  his  decuria  of  slaves,  and  paying  rent  in  produce. 

There  was  nothing  very  peculiarly  Boman  in  this  oroupt  <rf 
system  of  classification  in  tens.  The  fact  that  men 
everywhere  have  ten  fingers  makes  such  a  classifica- 
tion all  but  universal.  But  the  Bomans  certainly  did 
use  it  for  a  variety  of  purposes — for  taxation  and 
military  organisation  as  well  as  in  the  management  of 
the  slaves  of  a  villa.  And  M.  Guerard,  probably 
with  reason,  connects  these  decurice  of  the  Boman 
villa  with  the  decanice,  or  groups  of  originally  ten 
servile  holdings,  under  a  villicus  or  decanus,  which 
-are  described  on  the  estates  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main in  the  Survey  of  the  Abbot  Irminon  about  a.d. 
850.*  So  possibly  a  survival  of  a  similar  system  may 
be  traced  also  in  the  much  earlier  instances  men- 
tioned by  Bede  under  date  a.d.  665,  in  one  of  which 

*  Fragment  Jur.  Rom.    Yatle.  I        *  Fdyptique  tTIrminon,   i.  pp, 
J>72.    HuBchke,  p.  774.  145  and  456. 
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King  Oswy  grants  to  the  monastery  at  Hartlepool 
ti^^Y^posaemunculcB,  each  of '  ten  families ; '  and  in  the 
other  of  which  the  abbess  Hilda,  having  obtained  a 

*  possession  of  ten  families,'  proceeds  to  build  Whitby 
Abbey.^  In  all  these  cases  of  the  Boman  freedman 
and  his  decuria^  the  Gallic  decanus  and  his  decaniay 
and  the  Saxon  possessiuncula  of  ten  families,  there  is 
the  bundle  of  ten  slaves  or  semi-servile  tenants  with 
their  holdings,  treated  as  the  smallest  usual  territorial 
division.* 

But  to  return  to  the  Boman  villa.  The  organisa- 
tion of  decurice  of  slaves  was  not  the  only  resource  ot 
the  lord  in  the  management  of  his  estate. 

Yarro  speaks  of  its  being  an  open  point,  to  be 
decided  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  farm,, 
whether  it  were  better  to  till  the  land  by  slaves  or 
by  freemen,  or  by  both.^  And  Columella,  speaking 
of  the  families  or  *  hands '  upon  a  farm,  says  *  they 
^  are  either  slaves  or  cokmi ; '  ^  and  he  goes  on  to  say,. 

*  It  is  pleasanter  to  deal  with  coloni,  and  easier  to  get 
*out  of  them  work  than  payments.  .  .  .  They  will 
'  sooner  ask  to  be  let  off  the  one  than  the  other.  The 
^  best  colonij'  he  says, '  are  those  which  are  indigeni, 
*bom  on  the  estate  and  bound  by  hereditary  ties^ 

*  to  it.'  Especially  distant  corn  farms,  he  considers, 
are  cultivated  with  less  trouble  by  free  coloni  than, 
by  slaves  under  a  villicus,  because  slaves  are  dishonest 
and  lazy,  neglect  the  cattle,  and  waste  the  produce ;. 


>  Bede,  HI.  c.  zxiy.  '  SmguliB 
poflBesBioiieB  decern  ersnt  famili- 
ftmxn. 

*  See  alao  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Obronicle,  anno  777,  where  mention 


is  made  of  *  10  bonde  lands '  giveik 
to  the  monks  at  Medeshampstede. 

•  Varro,  L  xvii. 

«  Columella,  i.  itL 
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whilst  colonic  sbaxing  in  the  produce,  have  a  joint     Ohap. 
interest  with  their  lord.  1 

That  the  cohni  sometimes  were  indigent  upon  the  Ad$oripti 
estate,  and  were  sometimes  called  originarii^  shows  ^  ' 
the  beginning  at  least  of  a  tendency  to  treat  them  as 
adacripti  gleboe^  like  the  mediasval '  nativi/  Indeed, 
we  find  it  laid  down  in  the  later  laws  of  the  empire 
that  colani  leaving  their  lord's  estate  could  be  re- 
claimed at  any  time  within  thirty  years.^  And  nothing 
could  more  clearly  indicate  the  growth  of  the  semi- 
servile  condition  of  the  colonus,  as  time  went  on,  than 
the  declaration  (a.d.  631)  that  the  son  of  a  colonus 
who  had  done  no  service  to  the  *dominus  terne* 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  had  been  absent  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  years,  could  be  recalled  upon  his 
father's  death  and  obliged  to  continue  the  services 
due  from  the  holding.' 

We  know  from  Tacitus  that  the  typical  colonus 
had  his  own  homestead  and  land  allotted  to  his  use, 
and  paid  tribute  to  his  lord  in  com  or  cattle,  or  other 
produce.  And  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Justinian 
Code  prohibiting  the  arbitrary  increase  of  these  tri- 
butes, another  point  in  which  the  cohni  resembled 
the  later  villani.^ 

A  villa  under  a  viUicus,  with  servi  under  him  lAene* 
living  within  the  *  curtis '  of  the  villa,  and  with  a 
little  group  of  coloni  in  their  vieus  also  upon  the 
estate,  but  outside  the  court,  would  thus  be  very  much 
like  a  later  manor  indeed.    And  Frontinus,^  describing 


^  'Bi  quiB  colonas  origmal%8 
vel  mquQknu  ante  hoe  triginta  an- 
C08  de  posaeseione  diBoeasit/  &c. 
— OnJ.  Theod,  v.  tit.  x.  1. 


*  Cod.  Ju$t.  n.  tit.  xlix.  1. 
^  Frontiiii,  Lib.  ii.     De  e<mtr<^ 
vertM  Affrarum.    Lachmann,  p.  68. 
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the  great  extent  of  the  latifuTidia^  especially  of  pro- 
vincial landowners,  expressly  says  that  on  some  of 
these  private  estates  there  was  quite  a  population 
of  rustics,  and  that  often  there  were  viUages  sur- 
rounding the  viUa  like  fortifications.  It  would  seem 
then  that  the  villas  in  the  provinces  were  still  more 
like  manors  than  those  in  Italy. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  indirectly,  at 
thTpeTB-  least,  the  Boman  conquest  of  German  territory — ^the 
^^i^  extension  of  the  Boman  province  beyond  the  Rhine 
and  along  the  Danube — added  greatly  to  the  number 
of  seminservile  tenants  upon  the  Boman  provincial 
estates,  and  so  tended  more  and  more  to  increase 
during  the  later  empire  the  manorial  character  of 
the  ^ villa;'  whilst  at  the  same  tune  the  pressure 
of  Boman  taxation  within  the  old  province  of  Gaul, 
and  beyond  it,  was  so  great  as  steadily  to  force  more 
and  more  of  the  free  tenants  on  the  Ager  Publicus  to 
surrender  their  freedom  and  swell  the  numbers  of 
the  s^ni-servile  class  on  the  greater  estates ;  so  that 
not  only  was  the  villa  becoming  more  and  more 
manorial  itself,  but  also  it  was  becoming  more  and 
more  the  prevalent  type  of  estate. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  during  the  later  em- 
pire there  was  direct  encouragement  given  to  land- 
owners to  introduce  barbarians  taken  from  recently 
conquered  districts,  and  to  settle  them  on  their  estates 
as  colonic  and  not  as  slaves.  These  foreign  coloni 
became  very  numerous  under  the  name  of  iributarii 
and  perhaps  ^  Issti ; '  so  that  the  proportion  of  colon!  to 


'  Frequenter  in  provindis  .  •  •  • 
hal)6nt  autem  in  saltibas  privati 
son  eziguum  populum  pleb^uxn  et 


vioos  circa  villain  in  modum  muni- 
tbnonu' 
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slaves  was  probably,  during  the  later  period  of  Roman 
rule,  always  increasing,  and  the  Soman  villa  under  its 
villicua  was  becoming  more  and  more  like  a  later 
manor,  with  a  semi-servile  village  community  of  coloni 
or  tributarii  upon  it  in  addition  to  the  slaves.^ 

As  regards  the  second  point,  the  evidence  will  be 
given  at  a  later  stage  of  the  inquiry. 


Chap. 

vnL 


Confining  our  attention  at  present  to  the  Boman 
villa,  and  the  slaves  and  semi-servile  tenants  upon  it, 
we  have  finally  to  add  to  the  fact  of  close  resem- 
blance to  the  later  manor  and  manorial  tenants  proof 
of  actual  historical  connexion  and  continuity  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  evidence  is  most  complete. 

A  clear  and  continuous  connexion  can  be  traced  in 
many  cases,  at  all  events  in  Gaul,  between  the  Boman 
villa  and  the  later  manor. 

In  the  letters  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  the  Yisi- 
gothic  and  Burgundian  invaders  are  described  as 
adapting  themselves  roughly  and  coarsely  to  Boman 
habits  in  many  respects.  He  speaks  of  their  being 
put  into  the  *  villas '  as  *  hospites.'  Indeed,  it  is  well 
known  that  these  Teutonic  invaders  settled  as  in- 
vited guests,  being  called  hospiies  or  gasH;^  that 
they  shared  the  villas  and  lands  of  the  Bomans  on 
the  same  system  as  that  which  was  adopted  when 
Roman  legions — often  of  German  soldiers — were 
quartered  on  a  district,  according  to  a  well-known 


'  Cod.  Theod,  y.  tit.  iv.  8, 
hJD,  400.  By  this  edict  liberty  is 
giyen  for  landowners  to  settle  npon 
their  property,  as  free  coloni,  people 
of  the  recently  conquered  '  Scyras ' 
(a   tribe     inhabiting   the   present 


*  Moravia '). 

'  Sid.  Apol.  J^tiri.  ii.  zii.  He 
complains  that  a  governor  partial 
to  barbarians  ^impUt  viBas  hospi^ 
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passage  of  the  *  Codex  Theodosianus/  *  They  took 
their  aortes^  or  fixed  proportions  of  houses  and  lands 
and  slaves,  and,  sharing  the  lordship  of  these  with 
their  Boman  ^conaarteSj  they  must  have  sanctioned 
and  adapted  themselves  to  the  manorial  character  of 
the  villas  whose  occupation  they  shared,  ultimately 
becoming  themselves  lords  of  villas  probably  as  ma- 
norial as  any  Boman  villas  could  be.* 

Dr.  P.  Both  has  shown  that  in  Frankish  districts 
many  of  the  wealthy  provincials  remained,  under 
Erankish  rule,  in  unbroken  possession  of  their  former 
estates — ^their  numerous  ^  villse.*  Amongst  these  the 
bishops  and  abbots  were  conspicuous  examples.  He 
shows  that  thousands  of  *  villas  *  thus  remained  un- 
changed upon  the  widely  extended  ecclesiastical 
estates.^ 

Gregory  of  Tours  speaks  of  the  restitution  by  King 
Hildebert  of  the  *  villas  *  unjustly  seized  under  the  law- 
less regime  of  Hilperic.^  He  also  relates  how  bishops 
and  monasteries  were  endowed  by  the  transfer  to  them 
of  villas  with  the  slaves  and  coloni  upon  them. 

Under  the  year  682,  he  mentions  the  death  of 
a  certain  Chrodinus^  also  the  subject  of  a  poem  by 
Fortunatus,  a  great  benefactor  of  the  clergy,  and 
describes  him  as  ^  founding  villas,  setting  vineyards, 
*  building  houses  [damos],  making  fields  [ctikurasy 
and  then,  having  invited  bishops  of  slender  means  to 


*  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  vii.  tit  viii. 
5.  Oompare  as  xegards  the^ur- 
ffundian  settlement  the  passages  in 
the  Burgundian  Laws,  carefully 
commented  upon  in  Binding's '  Das 
Burgvndiach'Romanwihe  Kanig^ 
rmch,  van  443  6w  682  a-B./  1,  c  L 


s.  iL  tt  teq. 

*  Binding,  p.  86.  And  they 
called  them  villas.  Leges  Burg, 
T.  88-9. 

>  Roth*s  Geschickte  des  Ben^ 
cialtoesens,  p.  81. 

*  Hut.  JF^aneorum,  f.  844. 
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his   table,   after  dinner  *  kindly  distributing  these     ^g- 
^  housesj  with  the  cultivators  and  the  fielda^  with  the    

*  furniture^  and  male  and  female  servants  and  house- 

*  hold  slaves  [ministris  etfamuUs']^  s&yu^gy  '^  These  are 
*"  given  to  the  Church,  and  whilst  with  these  the 
* "  poor  will  be  fed,  they  will  secure  to  me  favour 

*  "with  God/* '1 

Here,  then,  after  the  Frankish  conquest,  we  have 
the  word  villa  still  used  for  the  typical  estate ;  and  the 
estate  consists  of  the  domus,  with  the  vineyards  and 
the  fields,  and  their  cultivators. 

Turning  to  the  earUest  monastic  records  we  have 
seen  that  the  •  villas  *  or  *  heims  *  of  the  abbeys  of 
Wizenburg  and  Lorsch  were  in  fact  manors. 

The  donations  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Germain-des-  voim  h^ 
Pr^s,'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  commenced  in  JJ!JJ^^**" 
the  year  658,  and  in  the  survey  of  the  estates  of  the 
Abbey  made  in  the  year  820,  there  are  described 
villas  still  cultivated  by  coloni,  leti,  &c. — villas  which 
grew  into  villages  which  now  bear  the  names  of  the 
villas  out  of  which  they  sprang : — 

Zevaci  ViOa,  now  LmamUe  (p.  90). 
Zmdulfi  VUla,  now  LandanviUe  (p.  94). 
A$iei$  VtOa,  now  AnviUe. 
Gaudeni  VUla,  now  Grinville  (p.  99). 
Sonani  Villa,  now  SenainvUle  (p.  100). 
rUla  Alkm,  now  AOainville  (p.  102). 
Ledi  raia,  now  LmdeviUe  (p.  102). 
Dithoth  Villa,  now  BouvOU  (p.  104). 
Mornane  ViOare,  now  MainvHUer*  (p.  112). 
And  «o  on  in  numbers  of  instances. 

The  chartulary  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin  also 


^  md.  Franeanmj  f.  295. 
donations  were  made  to  the  abbey 


as  early  as  aj>.  658  by  the  I«>ank- 
ish  King  Hildebert  See  M.  Gim»- 
rard's  Introduction^  p.  85. 
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^j-     contains  instructive  examples.  By  the  earliest  charter 

1    of  A.D.  648  the  founder  of  the  abbey  granted  to  the 

and* Amu'  "^^^^  ^  "^^^  Called  *  Sitdiu^  and  it  included  within 

which  are    it  twelvc  sub-estatcs,  one  of  them,  the  TcMinga  ViUa, 

"*°^"'      which  later  is  called  in  the  cartulary  Tattingaheim} 

The  chief  villa  with  these  sub-estates  was  granted 

to  the  abbey  '  cum  domibus^  CBdificiiSj  terris  cuUia  et 

^incuUiSy  mansionea  cum  silvis  praiis  pascuis^  aquts 

*  CLquarumve  decursibus^seufarinariia^  mancipiis,  acco- 

*  labus^  greges  cum  paatoribuSj  &c.  &c.,  and  therefore 
was  a  manor  with  both  slaves  {ynandpia)  and  colonic 
or  other  semi-servile  tenants  {accolas)  upon  it,  as  indeed 
were  the  generality  of  villas  handed  over  to  the 
monasteries. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  conclusive  evidence 
not  only  of  a  remarkable  resemblance,  but  also  in 
many  cases  of  a  real  historical  continuity  between 
the  Boman  ^  viUa '  and  the  later  Frankish  manor. 


IV.  THE  SMALLER  TENANTS  ON  THE  AGER  FUBLICUB  IN 
BOMAN  PROVINCES — THE  VETERANS. 

Tenanu  Passing  from  that  part  of  the  land  m  Boman 

^jF«r  provinces  included  in  the  villas,  or  latifundia^  of  the 
richer  Bomans,  and  so  placed  under  private  lordship, 
we  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  wide  tracts  of 
*  Ager  PublicuSj  and  try  to  discover  the  position  and 
social  economy  of  the  tenants,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
great  provincial  manor  of  the  Boman  Emperor. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  discriminate  between  the 

*  Chartularium  Skhierm,  pp.  18  and  158, 


ISibUciu. 
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diflferent  classes  of  these  tenants,  some  of  them  being     Chap. 
of  a  free  and  some  of  them  of  a  semi-servile  kind.  L 


First,  there  were  the  veterans  of  the  legions,  who,  The 
according  to  Boman  custom,  were  settled  on  the  ^*  ^^^ 
public  lands  at  the  close  of  a  war,  by  way  of  pay 
for  their  services. 

For  the  settlement  of  these,  sometimes  regularly  R«pi!ae 
constituted  military  cohnicB  were  founded;  and  in 
this  case,  where  everything  had  to  be  started  de  novo^ 
a  large  tract  of  land  was  divided  for  the  purpose  by 
straight  roads  and  lanes — ^pointing  north,  and  south, 
and  east,  and  west — into  centuricB  of  mostly  200  or 
240  jugera^  which  were  then  sub-divided  into  equal 
rectangular  divisions,  according  to  the  elaborate 
rules  of  the  Agrimemarea^  the  odds  and  ends  of  land, 
chiefly  woods  and  marshes,  being  alone  left  to  be  used 
in  common  by  the  *  vicini,'  or  body  of  settlers. 

But  in  other  cases  the  settlement  was  much  more 
irregular  and  haphazard  in  its  character. 

Sometimes  the  veteran  received  his  pay  and  his 
outfit,  and  was  left  to  settle  wherever  he  could  find  un- 
occupied land — *  vaeantes  terrae ' — ^to  his  mind.  Under 
the  later  empire,  owing  to  the  constant  ravages  of 
German  tribes,  there  was  no  lack  of  land  ready  for 
cultivators,  without  the  appliance  of  the  red-tape 
rules  of  the  Agriniensores.  The  veterans  settled 
upon  this  and  occupied  it  pretty  much  as  they  Uked, 
taking  what  they  wanted  according  to  their  present 
or  prospective  means  of  cultivating  it.  Lands  thus  hokS^ 
taken  were  called  '  agri  occupatoriij   and  were  irre- 

1  Mr.   Ooote  has   pointed  oat  |  on  many  oenturial  stones  are  given 
many  remains  of  this  oenturiation  I  in  Jfubtur'$  collection, 
in  Britain ;   and   the   inscriptions  ■ 

T 
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ciiAF.     gular  in  their  boundaries  and  divisions,  instead  of 
vni. 
1    being  divided  into  the  rectangular  centurice} 

It  is  to  these  more  irregular  occupations  of  terri- 
tory that  the  chief  interest  attaches. 
Outfit  of  When,  under  the  later  empire,  veterans  were 

w(Sf5two  allowed  to  settle  upon  ^vacantes  terrcBj*  they  had 
*""^       assigned  to  them  an  outfit  of  oxen  and  seed  closely 
resembling  the  Saxon  ^  setene '  and  the  Northumbrian 
*  stuht/ 

Those  of  the  upper  grade,  whether  so  considered 
from  military  rank  or  special  service  rendered  by 
them  to  the  State,  were  provided,  according  to  the 
edicts  of  A.D.  320  and  364,  with  an  outfit  of  two  pairs 
of  oxen  and  100  modii  of  each  of  two  kinds  of 
seed.  Those  of  lower  rank  received  as  outfit  one  pair 
of  oxen  and  fifty  modii  of  each  of  the  two  kinds  of 
Single  or  secd.'  And  the  land  they  cultivated  with  these 
Ng^^  single  or  double  yokes  of  oxen  was  perhaps  called 
their  single  or  double  ^'u^um.    Cicero,  in  his  oration 


1  Sicolus  Flaocui^  Lachmaiin 
and  Rudorff;  i  pp.  1S6-8. 

s  Cod.  Theod,  lib.  yii  tit  xz. 
3.  A.D.  320.  '  CoDfitantiniiB  td 
uniTenosTeteranos.*  'LetTeterana 
according  to  our  command  racei've 
vacant  lajids,  and  hold  them  '^im- 
mones  **  for  eyer ;  and  for  the  need- 
ful improvement  of  the  country  let 
them  haye  also  25  thousand  foUes, 
a  pair  of  oxen  {haum  quoque  par), 
and  100  modii  of  different  kindB  of 
grain,  &c.  (/hi^mm).* 

lb.  8. 8.  <  Valentinianus  et  Va- 
lens  ad  uniyersoB  proyincialefl/  a.d. 
364.  'To  all  deserving  yeterana 
we  giye  what  dweOing-plaoe  (pa^ 
triam)  they  wish,  and  pTomise  per- 


petual ^inmiunity.^ 

'  Let  them  haye  yacaat  or  other 
lands  where  they  chose,  free  from 
stipendium  and  annual  ^  pnestatio.'' 
Further,  we  grant  them  for  the  cnl* 
tivation  of  these  lands  both  a-Tiimftlii 
and  seedyso  that  thosewho  haye  been 
protectores  (body-f^^nards)  ahouldre- 
ceiye  two  pairs  of  oxen  (dko  houm 
pond)  and  100  modii,  of  each  of  the 
two  kinds  of  com  (/n^es) — others 
after  &ithf ul  senrioe  a  single  pair  of 
oxen  (mngtda  paria  houm)  wd  50 
modii  of  each  of  the  two  lands  of 
com,  ftc  If  they  bring  male  or 
female  slayes  on  to  the  land,  let 
them  poeseas  them  "  immnnes  "  for 
eyer.' 
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against  Verres,  speaks  of  the  Sicilian  peasants  as     Chap. 

mostly  cultivating  *  in  singulis  jugis*  *    During  the    1 

later  empire  the  typical  holding  of  land — the  hypo- 
thetical unit  for  purposes  of  taxation — as  we  shall  The>y«m. 
see,  came  to  be  the  jugum^  but  the  assessment  no 
longer  always  corresponded  with  the  actual  holdings. 

But  to  return  to  the  holding  of  the  Boman  veteran. 
It  is  not  impossible  to  ascertain  roughly  its  normal 
acreage  from  the  amount  of  seed  allotted  in  the  out- 
fit, as  well  as  from  the  number  of  oxen. 

A  single  pair  of  oxen  was,  as  we  have  seen,  allotted  of  about 
under  Saxon  rules  as  outfit  to  the  yard-land  of  J°*^*^ 
thirty  acres,  of  which,  under  the  three-field  or  three- 
course  system,  ten  acres  would  be  in  wheat,  ten  in 
oats  or  pulse,  and  ten  in  fallow.  With  the  single 
pair  of  oxen  was  allotted  to  the  veteran  fifty  modii 
of  wheat  seed,  and  fifty  of  oats  or  pulse.  Five 
modii  of  wheat  seed,  according  to  the  Eoman  writers 
on  agriculture,  commonly  went  to  the  jugerum ;  *  so 
that  the  veteran  with  a  single  yoke  of  oxen  had  seed 
for  ten  jugera  of  wheat,  and  thus  was  apparently  as- 
sumed to  be  able  to  cultivate,  if  farming  on  the 
three-course  system,  about  thirty  jugera  in  all,  like 
the  holder  of  the  Saxon  yard-land.  The  veteran  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  double  yoke  of  four  oxen 
and  200  modii  of  seed — 100  modii  of  each  kipd — 
would  have  about  60  jugera  in  his  double  holding. 

Of  course,  too  much  stress  should  not  be  placed 
upon  any  close  correspondence  in  the  number  of 
jugera ;  but  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  perfectly  natural 

*  In  Verretn,  Actio  2,  lib.  iii.  27.  |  Columella^  iL  9.    Guerard|  Irmmm, 
«  Varro,  De  He  Buntieay  i.  44.  |  L  1. 

T  2 
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Cbap.     that,  in  the  theory  of  these  outfits,  seed  should  be 
-— ^    given  for  a  definite  area,  and  that  this  should  be 
some  actual    division  of  the  centuria  of  the  Agri- 
mensorea. 

Siculus  Flaccus,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  100,  and 
chiefly  of  Italy,  describes  how,  in  the  regular  allot- 
ments by  the  Agrimensores^  one  settler,  according  to 
his  military  rank,  would  receive  a  single  modus, 
another  one  and  a  half,  and  another  two  modii, 
whilst  sometimes  a  single  allotment  was  given  to 
several  people  jointly.  He  mentions  also  that  the 
centarioB  varied  in  size,  being  sometimes  200  jugera 
246jQg9ra.  and  sometimes  240  ;  the  smaller  lots  also  sometimes 
varjring  in  size,  even  in  the  same  centuria,  according 
to  the  fertility  or  otherwise  of  the  land.^ 

AU  we  can  say  is  that  the  centuria  of  240  jugera 
would  be  divisible  into  single  and  double  holdings 
of  thirty  and  sixty  jugera  respectively,  just  as  the 
English  double  hide  of  240  acres,  or  single  hide  of 
120  acres,  was  divisible  into  yard- lands  of  thirty 
acres.  The  centuria  of  200  jugera  would  be  divisible 
into  holdings  of  fifty  and  twenty-five  jugera  respec- 
tively.* 

Passing  from  the  outfit  and  the  holdings,  it  may 


Normal 
eenturia, 
200  and 


1  Siculus  FlaccuB,  Be  Condicto- 
iit&iM  Agntrum.  Lachmann  and 
Rudorff,  i.  pp.  154-6. 

*  In  the  division  of  the  land 
between  the  Romans  and  Visigoths 
the  amount  allotted  *per  aingula 
aratra '  was  to  he  60  aripennes  (i.e. 
25  jugera).  Lex  Vmgothorum,  z. 
li  14  (a.i>.  650  or  thereabouts). 

The  Liber  Coloniarum  L  de- 
scrihes  the  ' sg&r  jugariue *  as  'in 


quinquagenis  jugeribus/  the  'ager 
mmie^tantMinzzy.jugeribus/  Lach* 
mann,  i.  247.  Here  we  have  the 
normal  dineions  of  the  centuria  of 
800  jugera  into  holdings  of  25  and 
50  jugera.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Lex  Thoria,B.o.  Ill, fixed  90 jugera 
as  the  laiigeet  holding  to  he  recog- 
nised on  the  public  lands.  Rudorff, 
p.  213  (CofTp.  Jur.  Lot.  200,  L 14). 
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be  asked,  what  was  the  system  of  cultivation  ?  was  it     ^^. 
an  open  field  husbandry  ?  -^ — 1 

It  is  obvious  that  formal  centuriation  in  straight 
lines  and  rectangular  divisions,  by  the  Agrimensorea^ 
produced  something  entirely  difierent  from  the  open  Tracw  of 
field  system  as  we  have  found  it  in  England.  But  £id^ 
Siculus  Flaccus  records  that  in  some  cases,  when  JS!it^^. 
vacant  districts  were  occupied  by  settlers  without 
this  formal  centuriation,  as  *  agri  occupatarii ' — the 
settlers  taking  such  tracts  of  land  as  they  had  the 
means  or  expectation  of  cultivating — the  boundaries 
were  irregular,  and  followed  no  rules  but  those  of 
common  sense  and  the  custom  of  the  country.^  And 
he  gives  as  an  instance  of  such  a  common-sense  rule 
the  custom  about  *  supercilia^  or  lineheSj  the  sloping  f^^^'^ 
surface  of  which,  where  they  formed  boundaries 
between  the  land  of  two  owners,  should  be  kept  the 
same  number  of  feet  in  width,  the  slope  always 
belonging  to  the  upper  owner,  because  otherwise  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  lower  owner,  by 
ploughing  into  the  slope,  to  jeopardise  the  upper 
owner's  land.^  This,  he  says,  is  the  reason  of  the 
rule  that  the  land  of  the  owner  of  the  upper  terrace 
generally  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope.* 

Here,  in  this  mention  of  lincJies  and  irregular  The  hold- 
boundaries,  traces  seem  to  turn  up  of  an  open-field  uS^eT"**" 
husbandry ;  and  a  few  pages  further  on  the  same  ^"JST* 
writer  makes  another  observation  which  shows  clearly  ^^^ 
that  frequently  the  holding,  like  the  yard-land,  was 


or  linchM. 


*  P.  142.  *  Quam  mazime  se- 
cundum eonsnetudiuem  regiouum 
omnia  intuenda  sunt' 

*  P.  14d.    See  also  Frontinus. 


p.  43^  and  Hyginus,  p.  115,  and  p. 
128  on  the  same  point 
»  P.  162. 
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Obap. 

VIU. 


The  result 
of  joint 
occapa- 
tioxu 


composed  of  scattered  pieces  in  open  fields,  and  that 
this  scattered  ownership,  as  in  England,  was  the 
result  of  an  original  joint  occupation,  and  probably 
of  a  system  of  co-operative  ploughing. 

He  says  ^  that  in  many  districts  were  to  be  found 
possessores  whose  lands  were  not  contiguous,  but 
made  up  of  little  pieces  scattered  in  different  places, 
and  intermixed  with  those  of  the  others,  the  several 
owners  having  common  rights  of  way  over  one 
another's  land  to  their  scattered  pieces,  and  also  to 
the  common  woods,  in  which  the  mcini  only  have 
common  rights  of  cutting  timber  and  feeding  stock. 

This  reference  to  the  common  woods  and  rights 
of  way  belonging  only  to  the  *  vicini '  seems  to  show 
that  the  scattering  of  the  pieces  in  the  holdings  had 
arisen  as  in  the  later  open-field  system,  from  an  origi- 
nal co-operation  of  ploughing  or  other  cultivation. 

Connecting  these  statements  with  the  previous 
one,  that  sometimes  land  was  assigned  to  a  number 
of  settlers  jointiy,  and  that  sometimes  settlers  took 
possession,  without  centuriation,  of  so  much  land  as 
they  could  cultivate,  and  transferring  these  same 
methods  from  Italy,  where  Flaccus  observed  them, 
to  transalpine  provinces,  where  larger  teams  were 


^  Siculufl  FlaccuB,  Lachmann, 
p.  162.  'Pneterea  et  in  multis 
legfonibus  comperimua  quosdam 
possessores  non  continoas  habere 
terras,  sed  particulas  quasdam  in 
diyersis  lociSyinteryenientibus  com- 
plurium  possessionibus :  propter 
quod  etiam  complures  yicinales 
Yi»  dnt,  ut  unusquisque  possit  ad 
pardculas  suas  j  ure  perrenire.  Sed 
et  de  vianim  conditiooibuB  locuti 


sumus.  Qaonmdam  agri  servitu- 
tern  possessoribos  ad  particulas  suae 
eundi  redeundique  prssstant.  Quo- 
rundam  etiam  Ticinonun  aliquaa 
silvas  quasi  publicas,  immo  proprias 
quasi  Tidnorunii  esse  comperimus, 
nee  quemquam  in  eis  oedendi  paa- 
cendique  jus  habere  nisi  Tunnos  quo- 
rum sint :  ad  quas  itinera  sepe,  at 
supra  diximus,  per  alienos  agroa 
dantur.' 
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needful  for  ploughing,  it  would  seem  that  we  may  chap. 
rightly  picture  bodies  of  free  settlers  on  the  *ager  ^^"' 
publicus '  as  frequently  joining  their  yokes  of  oxen 
together  to  plough  their  allotments  on  the  open- 
field  system.  And  if  this  was  done  by  retired 
veterans  on  public  land,  they  were  probably  only 
following  the  common  method  adopted  by  the  colani 
on  the  villas  of  the  richer  Boman  landowners  in  the 
provinces.  If  they  did  so,  they  probably  simply 
adopted  the  custom  of  the  country  in  which  they 
settled,  and  followed  a  method  common  not  only  to 
Gaul  and  Germany,  but  also  to  Europe  and  Asia.^ 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  regular  centuriation,  there  The 
was  an  opportunity^  apparently,  for  joint  occupation,  ^^^ 
and  probably  often  a  necessity  for  joint  ploughing.       ^®"- 

Hyginus,  describing  the  mode  of  centuriation, 
speaks  first  of  the  two  broad  roads  running  north 
and  south  and  east  and  west ;  and  then  he  says  the 
*  sortes '  were  divided,  and  the  names  recorded  in  tens 
{per  decuriasj  i.e.  per  homines  denos)^  the  subdivision 
among  the  ten  being  left  till  afterwards.^  It  does 
not  follow,  perhaps,  that  the  subdivision  was  always 
made  in  regular  squares.  There  may  sometimes 
have  been  a  common  occupation  and  joint  plough- 
ing ;  but  of  this  we  know  nothing. 

The  retired  veterans  were  a  privileged  class,  and  ^« 
specially  exempted  from  many  public  burdens ;  ^  but  iKnyiieged 
in  other  respects  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
in  their  methods  of  settlement  and  agriculture,  and 


^  Teams  of  rix  and  of  eight 
oxen  in  the  plough  are  mentioned 
in  the  Yedas.  '  AUindiiches  Lebm; 
H.  Zimmer.    Berlin,  1879,  p.  237. 


*  HyginuB,  Lachmann  and  Ru- 
dorff,  i.  113. 

'  See  Codex  Theodosianits,  rii. 
tit.  zz.  8.  9,  A.D.  366. 
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^"JjJ-     in  the  size  of  their  holdings  proportioned  to  their 

single   or  double  yokes,  they  differed   from  other 

free  settlers  or  ancient  original  tenants  on  the  ager 
publicus.  We  may  add  that,  following  the  usual 
Roman  custom,  these  settlers  probably  as  a  rule 
lived  in  towns  and  villages,  and  not  on  their  farms.  We 
may  assume  that,  having  single  or  double  yokes  of 
oxen  and  outfits  of  two  kinds  of  seed,  they  were 
arable  and  not  pasture  farmers,  with  their  home- 
steads in  the  village  and  their  land  in  the  fields  around 
it — ^in  some  places  under  the  three-field  system,  in 
others  with  a  rectangular  block  of  land  on  which 
they  followed  the  three-course  or  other  rotation  of 
crops  for  themselves. 

Groups  of  settlers  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
sometimes  forming  something  very  much  like  a  free 
village  community  upon  the  public  land  of  the 
Empire,  with  no  lord  over  it  except  the  fiscal  and 
judicial  officers  of  the  Emperor. 


V.    THE  SMALLER  TENANTS  ON  THE  *AGEE  PUBLICUS ' 

{continued) — ^the  LiETi. 

The  Lfti         In  the  second  place,  there  were  settlers  of  quite 
serriie"      another  grade — ^families  of  the  conquered  tribes  of 
S^eiflh  Germany,  who  were-  forcibly  settled  within  the  limes 
taeogi.       ^f  \)^q  Bomau  proviuccs,  in  order  that  they  might 
repeople  desolated  districts  or  replace  the   other- 
wise dwindling  provincial  population — in  order  that 
they  might  bear  the  public  burdens  and  minister  to 
the  public  needs,  i.e.  till  the  public  land,  pay  the 
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public  tribute,  and  also  provide  for  the  defence  of     <^^« 

the  empire.    They  formed  a  semi-servile  class,  partly    

agricultural  and  partly  military  ;  they  furnished  com 
for  the  granaries  and  soldiers  for  the  cohorts  of  the 
empire,  and  were  generally  known  in  later  times  by 
the  name  of  *  Lceii^  or  *  Liti'  ^  They  were  somewhat 
in  the  same  position  as  the  Welsh  *  taeogs '  or  *  aUUa.* 
They  were  foreigners,  without  Boman  blood,  and 
hence  a  semi-servile  class  of  occupiers  distinct  from, 
and  without  the  fiill  rights  of,  Boman  citizens^ — a 
class,  in  short,  upon  whom  the  fall  burden  of  taxation 
and  military  service  could  be  laid. 

Probably  this  system  had  been  followed  from  the  Mostly 
time  of  Augustus,  as  a  substitute  for  the  earlier  and  Genmuis. 
more  cruel  course  of  sending  tens  of  thousands  ol 
vanquished  foes  to  the  Boman  slave  market  for  sale ; 
but  it  became  a  more  and  more  important  part  of 
the  imperial  defensive  policy  of  Bome  during  the 
later  empire,  as  the  inroads  of  barbarians  became 
more  and  more  frequent. 

There  is  clear  evidence,  from  the  third  century,  syrtem  of 
of  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  colonisation  over  emigration 
a  wide  district.  It  is  important  to  realise  both  its  ^^^^'g. 
extent  and  locality. 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  meaning  and 
consequences  of  this  German  colonisation  of  Boman 
provinces,  it  must  be  bome  in  mind  that  the  rich 
lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  between  the 
Vosges  mountains  and  the  river,  had  been  settled 


tricts. 


*  In  Cod.  Theod.  vii.  xx.  b.  10, 
A.D.  360/  lifiti '  are  mentioned ;  and 
in  8. 12,  A.s.  400, '  Itttus  Alaman- 
DU8  Sarmata,  Tagae,  yel  fOius 
veterani,'  are  mentioned  together. 


*  Compare  the  Welsh  atUt^  or 
aBtud  (Sazon  aJthud,  foreigner), 
and  the  Aldicnes  of  the  Lombardic 
laws,  with  the  Zati, 
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Cbap.     by  Germans  before  the  time  of  Tacitus.    Strabo  ^  dia- 

VTJT. 

tinctly  says  that  the  Suevic  tribes,  who  in  his  day 

pop^B^n  dwelt  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bhine,  had  driven  out 
^JJ^^**   the  former  German  inhabitants,  and  that  the  latter 
^jM^'     had  taken  refuge  on  the  west  bank.     Tacitus  de- 
snd  in     '  scribes  three  German  tribes  as  settled  in  this  district 
(now  Elsass).*    Further,  the  large  extent  of  country 
to  the  east  of  the  Bhine,  within  the  Boman  lines, 
reaching  from  Mayence  to  Begensburg,  included  in 
the  Agri  Decumates  and  the  old  province  of  Bh»tia 
{i.e.  what  is  now  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and  Bavaria), 
had  by  the  third  century  become  filled  with  strag- 
gling ofishoots    from   various  German   and  mostly 
Suevic  tribes  who  had  crossed  the  *  limes ' — ^a  mixed 
population  of  Hermunduri,  Thuringi,  Marcomanni, 
and  Juthungi,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Franks,  Vandals, 
Longobards,    and     Burgundians, — some    of    them 
friendly,  some  of  them  hostile  to  the  empire  and 
gradually  becoming  absorbed  in  the  greater  group  of 
the  ^  Alamanni.' 
Tbe  Ala-  Further,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  third 

"*'^'  century  offshoots  from  the  Alamanni  and  the  Franks 
attempted  to  spread  themselves  over  the  country  on 
the  GaUic  side  of  the  Bhine,  assuming,  during 
periods  of  Boman  weakness,  a  certain  independence 
and  even  over-lordship,  so  that  Frobus  found  sixty 
ThBidrnM,  cities  under  their  control.  Probus  completely  re- 
^^^?^  duced  them  once  more  into  obedience,  and  again 
made  the  Boman  authority  supreme  over  the  '  Agri 
Decumates,'  and  Bhaetia  as  far  as  the  *  Limes.'  • 


^  B.  iy.  c.  iiL  8.  4. 

*  Oermcmia,  28. 

'  The  importance  of  the  Lima 


or  PfahlgriAwi  as  markbg  the  ex- 
tent of  Roman  rule  to  the  east  of 
the  Rhine,  has  recently  been  fully 
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A  few  years  before,  Marcus  Antoninus,  after  he     ^haf. 

had  conquered  the  Marcomanni  in  this  district,  had     1 

deported  many  of  them  into  Britain.^ 

Probus  followed  his  example,  and  deported  also  ^or^d 
into  Britain  such  of  the  Burgundians  and  Vandals  tioninBri- 
from  the  '  Agri  Decumates '  as  he  could  secure  alive  b^^c 
as  prisoners,  ^  in  order  that  th^  might  be  useful  as  ^^ 
security  against  revolts  in  Britain/  * 

He  also  colonised  large  numbers  of  Germans  in  9^£^. 

^     ,  ,         ,  m  Belgic 

the  Ehine  valley  (where  he  introduced,  it  is  said,  the  oaui  and 

♦hn'M'niinllft 

vine  culture),  and  some  of  them  in  Belgic  Gaul.  In  vaUey. 
his  report  to  the  Senate  he  described  his  victory  as 
the  reconquest  of  all  Germany.  He  boasted  of  the 
subjection  of  the  numerous  petty  kings,  and  declared 
that  the  Germans  now  ploughed,  and  sowed,  and 
fought  for  the  Bomans.  And,  as  he  himself  had  de* 
ported  Germans  into  Britain,  his  words  cover  the 
British  as  well  as  the  Gallic  and  German  provinces.' 
This  victory  over  the  Alamannic  tribes  and  colonisa- 
tion of  them  in  Britain  and  Gaul,  by  Probus,  was  in 
A.D.  277. 

Very  soon  afterwards  the  same  policy  was  again 
followed  in  dealing  with  the  Franks,  who  were  plun- 
dering and  depopulating  the  Belgic  provinces  of  Gaul 
further  to  the  north,  and  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Britsun. 


lealifled.  See  Wilhelm  Arnold's 
IkutBchB  Uruit,  c.  iiL  *I>er 
lyMffraben  und  $eiM  Bedmtung* 
See  also  *ASg9nmM  Oetckichte  th 
EuuMantsOunffen  *  (Berlin,  1882), 
Abth.  48,  c.  triii.  And  Bfr.  Hodg- 
kin's  interesting  paper  on  'The 
Pfahfyraben'  in  Arehmologia  JEli" 
ana,  pt.  25,  yoI.  ix.  new  series. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1882. 

^  Gibbon,  c.  ix.,  quoting  Dion. 
Cm,  J  IxzL  and  Izxii. 

*  Zonmus,  L  p.  68.  Ezcerpta, 
3fon.  Brit.  Izxy. 

*  Wietersheim's  OucMchteder 
VoJkerwanderung  (Dahn),  L  245. 
Guerard's  Fdypt.  dlnmnoiif  L  p. 
252. 
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Chap. 

vm. 


Furtlier 
deporta- 
tions of 

Frisians, 
and  Gha- 
maTi. 


In  286,  Carausius,  who  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
Eoman  fleet,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  guard  the 
GaUic  and  British  shores  infested  by  the  Saxons  and 
Pranks,  revolted  and  proclaimed  himself  Emperor, 
defending  himself  successfully  against  the  Emperor 
Mazimian,  and  leaguing  himself  with  the  Franks  and 
Saxons.  In  291,  Maximian,  after  directing  his  arms 
against  the  Franks,  deported  a  number  of  them  and 
settled  them  as  Issti  on  the  vacant  lands  of  the 
N(Brvii  and  Treviri,  in  Belgic  Gaul  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Moselle.^ 

The  further  steps  taken  by  his  co-Csesar  Constan- 
tius  to  put  an  end  to  the  revolt  of  Carausius  are  very 
instructive.  He  first  recovered  the  haven  of  Gesori- 
acum  (Boulogne),  and  cut  off  the  connexion  of  the 
British  fleet  with  Gaul.  Then  he  turned  northward 
again  upon  the  districts  from  whence  the  Frankish 
and  Saxon  pirates  had  been  accustomed  to  make  their 
ravages  upon  Britain  and  Gaul.  They  were,  as  has 
been  said,  in  league  with  the  British  usurper,  but 
succumbed  to  the  arms  of  Constantius.  The  first 
use  he  made  of  his  victory  over  them  was  to  repeat 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors — ^to  deport  a  great 
multitude  into  those  very  Belgic  districts  which 
they  had  depopulated  by  their  ravages.  This  was 
the  time  when  the  districts  around  Amiens  and  Beau* 
vais,  once  inhabited  by  the  Bellovaci,  and  further 
south  around  Troyes  and  Langres,  where  the  Tricassi 
and  lingones  had  dwelt,  were  colonised  by  Franks, 


^  '  Tuo,  Maximiane  Augaste,  nu- 
ta,  Nemorum  et  Treyerorom  arva 
jacentia  Lntus  poatliminio  restitu- 
tna  et  reoeptua  in  leges  Francua  ex- 


coluit.'  JEumen,  Panegyr.  Ccm- 
itantio  Cos,,  c.  21.  Guerard«  L 
250. 
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Ckamavi,  an<J  Frisians ;  and  Eumenius,*  in  his  Pane-     ^^• 

gyric,  represented  them,  as  Probus  had  described  the     ^ 

Alamanni,  as  now  tilling  the  fields  they  had  once 
plimdered,  and  supplying  recruits  to  the  Boman 
legions.  A  ^pagus  Chamavorum '  existed  in  the  ninth 
century  in  this  district,  and  so  bore  witness  to  the 
extent  and  permanence  of  this  colony  of  Chamavi^ 
Similar  evidence  for  the  other  districts,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  see  hereafter,  is  possibly  to  be 
found  in  the  names  of  places  with  a  Teutonic  termi-r 
nation  remaining  to  this  day,  though  the  language 
spoken  is  French. 

A  recent  German  writer,  in  a  sketch  of  the  reign 
of  Diocletian,  makes  the  pregnant  remark  that  when 
account  is  taken  of  all  the  masses  of  Germans  thus 
brought  into  the  Boman  provinces,  partly  as  colonists 
and  partly  as  soldiers,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
northern  districts  of  Gaul  were  already  half  German 
before  the  Prankish  invasion.  These  German  settlers 
were  valuable  at  the  time  as  tillers  of  the  land,  payers 
of  tribute,  and  as  furnishing  recruits  to  the  legions ;  but 
in  history  they  were  more  than  this,  for  they  were, 
partly  against  their  will,  the  pioneers  of  the  German 
*  Volkerwanderung.'^ 

We  have  seen  that  Probus  had  deported  Ala-  A^?^?* 

,  ,  III  Britain* 

manni  into  Britain  in  pursuance  of  this  continuous 


*  Eumen,  Paneg.  Corutantio,  9. 
Gueraid,  i  252. 

*  ZeuBS,  DieBeuUehen  unddie 
Nachharstamme,  pp.  682-4,  qaotiog 
the  wDl  of  iS^.  Widrady  Abbot  of 
Flavignj  in  the  eighth  eentuiy: 
'In  pago  Commavorum^  *m  pago 

'  Ammavtorum.^      Id   the    Notitia  \ 


OceidentiSf  czl.,  there  is  mention  of 
Z^ftom  this  district — PrafectuB 
Latorum  Lingonensium.  Booking, 
p.  120. 

'  Kaiter  Diocletian  und  seine 
Zeitf  von  Theodor  Prenss.  Leip- 
zig, 1869  (pp.  64-5). 
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GSAP. 

vin. 


policy.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  when  Constan- 
tius  soon  after  (in  a.d.  306)  died  at  York,  and  C!on- 
stantine  was  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Britain,  one  of 
his  supporters  was  Crocus  ot  Erocus,^  a  king  of  the 
Alamanni,  proving  that  there  were  Alamannic  soldiers 
in  Britain  under  their  own  king — ^probably,  more 
properly  speaking,  a  sept  or  clan  under  its  own  chief 
— at  that  date. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  both  the  Alamanni 
and  the  Franks  again  became  troublesome  in  the 
Rhine  valley.  Under  the  year  357,  in  the  history  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  there  is  a  vivid  description  of 
the  struggle  of  Julian  to  regain  from  the  Alamanni 
the  cities  on  the  Lower  Bhine  which  the  latter  had 
occupied,  as  in  the  time  of  Frobus,  within  the  Boman 
province  of  Lower  Germany.  After  the  decisive 
battle  of  Strasbxu'g,  Julian  crossed  the  Bhine  at 
Mayence  and  laid  waste  the  country  between  the 
Maine  and  the  Bhine,  ^  plundei-ing  the  wealthy  farms 
^  of  theij:  crops  and  cattle,  and  burning  to  the  ground 
^  all  the  houses,  which  latter  in  that  district  were  built 

*  in  the  Roman  fashion,'^  He  then  restored  the 
fortress  of  Trajan  which  protected  this  part  of  the 

*  Limes.'  The  next  year,  the  SaUan  Franks  having 
taken  possession  of  Toxandria,  on  the  Scheldt,  Julian 
pounced  down  upon  them  and  recovered  possession, 
and  then  set  himself  ^  to  restore  the  fortifications  of 
^  the  cities  of  the  Lower  Bhine,  and  to  establish  afresh 
^  the  granaries  which  had  been  burned,  in  which  to  stow 


'  'Qao  [Constantio]  mortuo, 
eunctU  qm  aderant  adnitentibiiB, 
sed  pnecipue  Eroco  AJamaimorum 
rege,  auxilii  gratia  OoDstantium 
comitato,  imperium  capit'     Mon. 


Brit,    Excerpta.    Ex  SextiAnie- 
lii  VictoriB  Epitome  (p.  Izxii.). 

'  Ammianus  MaroeUinus,    bk. 
xvii.  c  i  7. 
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Ckap. 

vni. 


into 
tain. 


•  the  com  usually  imported  from  Britain.*^  This  was 
the  occasion  on  which,  according  to  Zosimus,  800 
vessels,  more  than  mere  boats,  were  employed  in 
going  backwards  and  forwards  bringing  over  the 
British  com,  thus  proving  both  the  extent  of  British 
agriculture  and  the  close  connexion  between  Britain 
and  the  province  of  Lower  Germany. 

The  aggressions  of  the  Alamanni,  however,  con-  Bneeno- 
tinued,  and  again  we  find  Ammianus  Marcellinus  depoited 
describing  how,  at  the  close  of  a  campaign,  Yalen- 
tinian,  in  a.d.  371,  deported  into  Britain  the  Buceno* 
bantes,  a  tribe  of  the  Alamanni  from  the  east  banks 
of  the  Ehine,  immediately  north  of  Mayence.  He 
made  them  elect  Fraomarius  as  their  chief,  and  then, 
giving  him  the  rank  of  a  tribime,  sent  him  with  his 
tribe  of  Alamannic  soldiers  to  settle  in  Britain,  as 
probably  Crocus  or  Erocus  had  been  sent  before  him.^ 

This  poHcy  of  planting  colonies  of  German  colo-  The  poiiey 
nists— even  whole  clans  under  their  petty  chiefs — in  one,  and 
the  Belgic  provinces  and  Britain,  with  the  double  ^^^^ 
object  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  com  for  the 
empire  and  soldiers  for  the  legions,  was  therefore 
steadily  adhered  to  for  several  generations.    And  a 
further  proof  of  the  extent  to  which   the   system 
was  carried  turns   up  later   in    the    numerous  co- 
horts of  Lssti  mentioned  by  Ammianus,^  and  in  the 
^  Notitia^'  ^  as  having  been  drawn  from  these  colonies 


'  Am.  Marc.  bk.  zviii  e.  ii.  s.  8. 

*  Id.  xxix.  c*  iy.  7. 

*  Id,  bk.  zz.  c.  viii.  18. 

*  Among  the  *  Prafecti  LtetO' 
rum  et  GentiUum  *  there  is  mention 
oi  the  Prafectns  Lntorum  TeutO' 


nicianorvm,  Batavorum,  H'ofMh' 
rum,  lAngimmtiumj  Neniorum^ 
and  Lagensium.  Nutitia  Oce,  exL 
Booking,  p.  120.  See  also  the  Talu- 
aUe  annotation  *  Ik  Laii»J  B6ck- 
ing,  1044  et  seq. 
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^^.     and  placed  as  garrisons  all  over  Gaul  and  Germany, 
— !     but  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  subject 
because  it  is  needful  for  the  present  purpose  that  it 
should  be  fully  understood  that  throughout  the  Ger- 
man provinces  of  Rhcrtia,  the  Agri  Decumates^  Upper 
and  Lower  Germany^  in  Belgic  Gatd,  and  in  Britain^ 
there  were  large  numbers  of  German  semi-servile 
settlers  upon  the  Ager  Publicus  interspersed  among 
the  free  coloni  and  veterans ;  and  that  most  of  the 
settlers,  whether  free  coloni,  veterans,  or  Issti,  were 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
especially  since  the  encouragement  said  to  have  been 
given  by  Probus  to  vine  culture,  may  have  occupied 
vineyards  in  Southern  Gaul,  or  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Bhine  and  its  tributaries. 

Lastly,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  may 
have  been  intermixed  among  the  privileged  veterans 
and  the  overburdened  'l«ti,'  on  the  public  lands, 
dwindling  remains  of  original  GalUc  inhabitants, 
and  other  free  coloni  or  tenants,  not  privileged  like  the 
veterans,  but  subject  to  the  various  public  burdens. 
Some  of  these  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  per- 
haps, in  point  of  law  and  right  from  the  owners  of 
villas.  They  may  have  been  holders  of  slaves,  and  have 
had  possibly  sometimes  even  free  coloni  of  their  own, 
though  varying  very  much  in  the  size  of  their  hold- 
ings, and  falling  far  below  the  owners  of  latifiindia  in 
social  importance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  the  free  class  of  landholders,  whoever 
they  might  be,  sinking  steadily  into  a  semi-servile 
condition  under  the  oppression  of  the  Imperial  fiscal 
officers  and  the  burden  of  the  taxation  and  services 
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imposed  upon  them — ^the  tributam  and  sardida  munera     ^^ 

— the  oppressive  exaction  of  which  during  the  later    

empire  was  forcing  them  gradually  to  surrender  their 
freedom,  and  to  seek  the  shelter  of  a  semi-servile  posi- 
tion under  the  patrociniuni,  sometimes  of  the  fiscal 
ofiScer  himself,  sometimes  of  the  lord  of  a  neighbour- 
ing •  villa.* 

VI.    THB  *  TEIBUTUM  *  OP  THB  LATBB  EMPIRE. 

Passing  now  to  the  system  of  taxation  and  forced 
services  during  the  later  empire,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  of  peculiar  importance,  not  only  because  of  its 
connexion  with  the  growing  manorial  tendencies,  but 
also  because  the  taxation  resembled  so  closely  the 
system  of  *  kidation  *  prevalent  afterwards  in  Saxon 
England,  and  some  of  the  forced  services  actually 
survived  in  the  manorial  system. 

The  system  of  taxation  was  modified  by  the  Em- 
peror Diocletian  at  the  very  time  when  the  policy  of 
forced  colonisation  described  in  the  last  chapter  was 
being  carried  out. 

It  was  known  as  the  taxation  ^jugatione  vel  capi-  '^l^^ 
tatione' — ^the  tribute  or  stipendium  of  so  much  for  mentby 

thdjugtm 

every  jugum  or  caput  or  ot^. 

*  Jugum  *  and  *  caput  *  were  names  for  a  hypo- 
thetically  equal,  if  not  always  the  same,  unit  of 
taxation.^ 

The  ^  jugum '  was  probably  originally  taken  from 
the  area  which  could  be  cultivated  by  the  single  or 
double  yoke  of  oxen  allotted  to  the  settler,  and  may 

1  Cod.  Theod.  TiL  6,  8.     Per  I        Id.  zi.  16,  6.     iVo   e(yntiku8 
viffinti  juga  mu   otgpita  conferant    ieujuffis  suis.  .  . 
vestem.  .  .  • 

V 
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^^^     have  been  a  single  or  double  one  accordingly.     But 

a  person  holding  a  fraction  of  a  jugum  or  caput 

was  said  to  hold  only  a  'portioj  ^  and  paid,  in  conse- 
quence, a  proportion  only  of  the  burdens  assessed 
upon  the  whole  jugum. 

Now,  if  the  taxation  had  continued  at  actually 
so  much  per  yoke  of  oxen,  the  system  would  have 
been  simple  enough ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  under- 
stand how,  whilst  the  jugum  represented  the  unit  of 
taxation  for  land,  the  capfjU  might  be  the  unit  corre- 
sponding in  value  with  the  jugum,  but  appljring  to 
other  kinds  of  property,  such  as  slaves  and  cattle, 
and  including  the  capitation  tax  levied  in  respect  of 
wives  and  children.  And  this,  probably,  may  be 
the  meaning  of  the  double  nomenclature — jugum  vet 
caput.  At  any  rate,  we  know  from  the  Theodosian 
Code,  that  the  members  of  a  veteran's  family  were 
constituent  parts  of  his  *  caput.'  * 

The  subject  is  obscure,  but  the  reform  of  Diocletian 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  an  equalisation  of  the  taxation 
according  to  the  value  of  property. 
Theimfftm        rpjjg  seems  to  have  involved  an  assessment  of 

became  a 

onitof  vanous  kinds  of  land  in  hypothetical  jttga^  of  the 
same  value  (said  to  be  fixed  at  2,000  solidi) ;  and  this 
involved  a  variation  in  the  acreage  of  the  hypo- 
thetical jugum^  according  to  the  richness  or  other- 
wise of  the  land,  just  as  according  to  Flaccus  was 
the  case  also  as  regards  the  actual  centurise  and 
allotments. 

In  one  instance  in  which  the  figures  have  been 


>  Cod.  Thed.  xL  17, 4.  'UiUTeni  |  nis  que  ad  hsBO  munia  ooarctentor.' 
proportionesiUBpoaaesfiioiuBJugatio-  I       '  Cod,  Theod.  lib.  viL  tit.  xz.  4. 
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preserved,  viz.  for  Syria,  under  the  Eastern  Empire,     ^^ 
the  assessment  was  as  follows  under  the  system  of 
Diocletian :  ^ — 


and  varied 
in  area. 


Of  Tine-land   •       •  6  jugera,  cur  10  plethia  or  half-acrea. 

Arable,  first  class  •  20       ,,         40    „  „ 

Arable,  second  class  40       „         80    ,,  „ 

AiaUe,  third  class .  60        „       120    „  ^ 


In  the  east,  therefore,  sixty  jugera,  or  120  Greek 
plethra  or  half-acres,  of  ordinary  arable  land,  were 
assessed  as  tLJugum. 

This  instance  makes  it  clear  that  while  originally 
the  actual  allotment  to  a  single  or  double  yoke  of 
oxen  may  have  been  taken  as  the  basb  of  taxa- 
tion, the  ^  jugum '  had  already  become  a  hypothetical 
unit  of  assessment^  just  as,  by  a  similar  process, 
was  the  case  with  the  English  hide.  Property  had 
come  to  be  assessed  at  so  many  juga  under  the 
jugatian,  without  any  attempt  to  make  the  assessment 
accord  with  the  actual  number  of  yokes  employed. 

The  assessment  was  revised  every  fifteen  years  at  ^^jj^ 
what  was  called  the  Indiction} 

We  have  seen  that  the  nominal  acreage  of  the 
typical  holding  assigned  to  the  single  yoke  of  two 
oxen  under  Boman  law  on  the  Continent  resembled 
very  closely  that  of  the  Saxon  yard-land,  which  also 
had  two  oxen  allotted  with  it.® 


^  See  Syruch'Romisehu  Beehtih 
^ttcA  am  dem  Fut^en  Jahrkundert 
(BniDS  and  Sachan),  Leipzig^  1880, 
p.  37;  and  Marquardt*s  StaaUwT' 
waUwng/iL  220.  See  also  Ily- 
^os,  De  LimUibut  ComtkuendiBf 
I^Achmann,  &&,  p.  205,  where  there 


is  mention  of  ' 
cundum,*  &c.,  in  Paitfioiita. 

*  Marquardt,  ii.  237. 

*  Not  that  the  Boman  jugerum 
was  equal  in  area  to  the  Saxon  acre. 
It  was  much  smaller,  and  of  quite  a 
different  shape,  at  least  in  Italy. 


v2 
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Chap. 
VIIL 


Analogy  of 
the  juffum 
and  cen- 
turia  to 
the  yard- 
land  and 
hide. 


We  have  also  seen  that  the  twenty-five  or  thirty 
jugera  of  the  single  yoke  were  probably  fixed  as  an 
eighth  of  the  Soman  centuria^  as  the  yard-land  was 
the  eighth  of  a  double  hide. 

The  common  acreage  of  the  centuria  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  200  or  240  jugera.  The  latter  number  may 
be  the  simple  result  of  the  use  of  the  long  hundred  of 
120 ;  or  it  may  have  resulted,  as  suggested  above, 
from  the  necessity  of  making  the  centuria  of  the 
free  citizen's  typical  estate  divisible  into  four  double 
holdings  of  60  acres,  or  eight  single  holdings  of  30 
acres  each. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  centuria,  or  typical  estate 
of  a  free  citizen  in  a  regularly  constructed  Eoman 
colony,  seems  to  have  stood  to  the  single  or  double 
holding  of  the  common  and  often  semi-servile  settler 
in  the  same  arithmetical  relation  as  the  Saxon  larger 
hide  of  240  acres  did  to  the  yard-land.^ 

We  have,  then,  two  kinds  of  holdings : — 

1.  The  one  or  more  centarice  embraced  in  the 


The  acreage  of  the  jngam  no  doubt 
varied  vejy  mnch,  as  did  also  the 
acreage  of  the  yard-land* 

^  It  is  eyen  possible  and  pro- 
bable that  the  Gallic  coinage  in 
Roman  times,  mentioned  in  the 
Pauca  de  3fensuri$  (Lachmann  and 
Rudorff,  p.  SrS),  '  Juxta  Gallos 
Tigesima  pars  uncisB  denarius  est 
•  .  .  duodecies  unciie  libram  zx. 
solidos  contineutem  efficiunt,  sed 
veteres  ioUdum  qui  nunc  ourattfdici- 
tur  nuncupabanty' — the  division  of 
the  pound  of  silver  into  12  ounces, 
and  these  into  20  pennyweights — 
with  which  we  found  the  Welsh 


tunepound  to  be  connected,  may  also 
have  had  something  to  do  witii  the 
contents  of  the  centuria  and  jugum. 
At  all  events,  the  division  of  the 
pound  into  240  pence  was  veryoon^ 
veniently  arranged  for  the  divifflon 
of  a  tax  imposed  upon  holdings  of 
240  acres,  or  120  acreS|  or  60  acns, 
or  90  acres,  or  the  10  acres  in  each 
field.  In  other  words,  the  coinage 
and  the  land  dividons  were  remark- 
ably pttralleibithext  arrangement, 
as  we  found  was  also  the  case  with 
the  scutate  of  the  Hundred  Rolls, 
and  the  9catt  pewny  of  the  villani 
in  the  Boldon  Book. 
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latifundia  or  villas  of  the  large  landowners,  which,     ^^ 

however,  when  tilled  by  their  coloni,  and  not  by     « 

slaves,  might  well  be  subdivided  into  holdings  of 
sixty  or  thirty  acres  each. 

2.  The  double  and  single  holdings  of  the  smaller 
settlers  on  the  '  ager  publicus '  of  fifty  or  sixty  and 
twenty-five  or  thirty  acres  each. 

And  we  may  conclude  that  the  system  of  taxation 
called  the  'jugatio*  was  founded  upon  these  facts, 
though  in  order  to  equalise  its  burden  the  assessment 
of  an  estate  or  a  territory  in  juga  became,  under 
Diocletian,  a  hypothetical  assessment,  corresponding 
no  longer  with  the  actual  number  of  yokes,  just  as  the 
Saxon  hide  ad  geldam,  at  the  date  of  the  Domesday 
Survey,  no  longer  corresponded  with  the  actual  caru- 
cate  ad  arandum. 

Another  resemblance  between  the  Boman  juga- 
tion  and  the  Saxon  hidage  was  to  be  foimd  in  the 
method  adopted  when  it  became  needful  to  reduce 
the  taxation  of  a  district. 

Thus,  the  land  of  the  .^ui  had  been  ravaged 
and  depopulated.  It  had  paid  the  tributum  on 
32,000  juga ;  7,000  juga  were  released  from  taxa- 
tion. In  future  it  was  assessed  at  25,000  juga  only ; 
and  so  relief  was  granted.^ 

Further,  as  the  English  manorial  lord  paid  the  Th^  tribu^ 
hidage  for  the  whole  manor,  so  the  lord  of  the  villa,  ^!^*^ 
under  Eoman  law,  paid  the  tributum  not  only  for  his  ^*2[^^^ 
own  demesne  land,  but  also  for  the  land  of  his  coloni  tribute 
and  tenants.     Just  as  the  servile  tenants  of  a  Saxon  tenants,  or 
thane  were    called  his  ^gafol  gelders^  so  the  semi-  *'''**^*^' 

1  EumemiUy  Pan.  Constaniini,  Marquftidt^  S.  V.,  iL  222. 
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©HAP.     servile  tenants  of  a  Boman  lord  were  called  hia 

VTTT. 

tributariu    In  both  cases  they  paid  their  tribute  to 

their  lord,  whilst  the  lord  p^d  the  imperial  tributum 
for  himself  and  for  them.^ 
^^^^  In  a  decree  of  the  year  319,  issued  by  Constan- 
ID  Britain,  tine  to  the  •  Vicar  of  Britain,'  words  are  used  which 
prove  that  there  were  cohni  and  tributarii^on  British 
estates.* 

Putting  all  these  things  together,  the  analogy 
between  the  Boman  ^  jugation '  and  the  later  English 
hidage  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  accidental. 

But  to  return,  at  present,  to  the  tribute  and  the 
service  due  from  eachyu^m  or  capui. 

The  tribute  was  generally  paid  part  in  money 
and  part  in  produce,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  tax.  It 
was  a  separate  thing  from  the  tithe  of  produce,  ren- 
dered as  rent  to  the  State  on  the  tithe-lands  of  the 
Agri  decumatea  and  of  Sicily,  though  all  these  various 
annual  payments  in  produce  may  have  been  confused 
together  under  the  term  annance.  The  tribtOe  proper 
survived  probably,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  later 
manorial  ^  gafoU  The  iithej  or  other  proportion  taken 
as  rent — ^for  the  proportion  was  not  always  a  tenth  ^ 
— ^more  nearly  resembled  the  manorial  *  gafoUyrtk. 


The  Ro- 
man 'tri 
butam' 
and  the 
Saxon 
<gafol.' 


t  Cod.  Theod,  lib.  xi.  tit.L  14. 

*  See  also  Ammianus,  zxviL  8, 
7.    Coote,  181. 

*  Cod,  Theod,  lib.  xi.  tit  Tii.  2. 
Idem  A  ad  Pacatianum  Vkariwm 
Britamniarum,  Unusqniflqne  de- 
curio  pro  ea  portione  conTeniatnr, 
In  qua  yel  ipee  Yel  colonus  yel  tri- 
butariua  ejus  oonTenitur  et  oolligit ; 
neqae   onmino  pro  alio  decorione 


▼el  territorio  conTeniatur.  Id  < 
prohibitum  ease  manifestum  est  et 
obeerrandum  deinceps,  quo[d]  jnzta 
banc  nostram  pioTiaionem  nullos 
pro  alio  patiatur  injuriam.  Dat. 
xii.  EaL  Dec  Oonstantiiio  A.  el 
Ucimo  0.  Goes.  (319). 

^  Hyginus.    Lacbmann^  ftc,  L 
206. 
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liut  we  are  not  quite  ready  yet  to  trace  the  actual 
connexion  between  these  Boman  and  later  manorial 
payments. 


Chap. 
VIIL 


VII.    THB  *  SORDIDA   AIUNERA  '  OP  THE  LATBE  EMPIRE. 

In  addition  to  the  payments  in  kind  or  rents  in  The 
produce,  called  annoncBj  there  were  other  personal  mutura. 
services  demanded  from  settlers  in  the  provinces. 
They  were  called  ^sordida  munera^  and  strangely 
resembled  the  base  services  of  later  manorial  tenants. 

There  is  a  special  title  of  the  •  Codex  Theodo- 
sianus '  on  the  '  base  services  *  exacted  under  Eoman 
law ;  ^  so  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  very  best  kind 
as  to  what  they  were. 

By  an  edict  of  a.d.  328  there  was  laid  upon  the 
rectores  of  provinces  the  duty  of  fixing  the  burden 
of  the  services  according  to  three  grades  of  holdings  I^^g^f 
— ^those  of  the  greater,  the  middle,  and  the  lowest  MS5g». 
class — ^as  well  as  the  obligation  of  seeing  that  the 
services  were  not  exacted  at  unreasonable  times,  as 
during  the  collection  of  crops.  Further,  the  rectores 
were  also  ordered  to  record  with  their  own  hand 
'  what  b  the  service  and  how  to  be  performed  for 

*  every  "  caput "  [or  jugum],  whether  so  many  angaricB 

*  or  so  many  operce^  and  in  what  way  they  are  to  be 
'  rendered  for  each  of  the  three  grades  of  holdings.*  * 


1  Cod.  Th€od.  lib.  zi.  lit.  zH 
De  ExtraordinariU  noe  Sordidia 
Muneribm,  See  abo  Godefroy's 
notes. 

*  lib.  zL  t  zvi.  4.  '  Ea  forma 
aervata,  at  primo  a  potioiibus,  dein- 


de  a  mediocribiu  atque  inflmia,  qu» 
aunt  danda,  pnastentur.'  'Mann 
autem  ana  lectorea  acribere  debe- 
bnnti  quid  opaa  dt,  at  in  qua  ne- 
ceaaitate,  per  singola  capita,  vel 
qoantn  angaziao  vel  quantas  oper», 
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<^-  Certain  privileged  classes  were  specially  exempted 

1    from  these  ^  base  services/  and  it  happens  that  edicts 

expressly  mentioning  Bh»tia  specify  from  what  ser* 
vices  they  shall  be  exempt,  and  so  reveal  in  detail 
what  the  services  were. 

The  province  of  Bhcetia  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
Boman  LimeSj  and  east  of  the  ^  Agri  decumates '  of 
Tacitus,  whilst  also  extending  into  the  Alpine  valleys 
of  the  present  Ghraubunden.  The  chief  city  in 
North  Bhastia,  of  which  we  speak  (Vindelicia),  was 
Atigusta  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg),  and  Tacitus  de- 
scribes the  Gferman  tribes  of  the  Hermunduri,  north 
of  the  Limea^  as  engaged  in  friendly  commerce  with 
the  Bomans,  and  as  having  perfectly  fre3  access  not 
only  to  the  city,  but  also  to  the  Boman  villas 
around  it.^ 
What  they        We  havc  sccu  that  in  this  district  south  of  the 

froro  ID 

Bhaetitt.  Danube,  and  in  the  Agri  decumates  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Bhine,  there  were  large  numbers  of 
German  as  well  as  Boman  settlers,  occupying  land 
probably  as  free  '  coloni  '  and  *  laeti,'  paying  tribute 
to  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  usual  tenth  of  the 
produce  and  personal  services,  according  to  their 
grades  of  holding.  Edicts  of  a.d.  382  and  890* 
represent  the  tenants  and  settlers  in  this  Boman  pro- 
vince as  liable  with  others  to  render,  in  addition  to 
the  tithe  of  the  produce  in  com,  &c.  {annoncB)^  inter 
alia^  the  following  *  base  services '  {sordida  munera)^ 
viz. : — 


Tel  quiB  ant  in  quanto  modo  pne- 
bendao  ant,  ut  recognoyisse  Be  scri- 
bant;  exactionis,  praddicto  ordine 
inter  ditioredi  mediocies,  atque  in* 


fimos  obserTando.' 
'  Oermania,  zli. 
*  Cod.  Theod.:n.ie,tLndlS. 
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(1)  The  '  cura  poUinis  conficiendi^  eacoctio  panis, 
and  obsequium  pistrini^'  i.e.  the  preparation  of  flour, 
making  of  bread,  and  service  at  the  bakehouse. 

The  supply  of  so  many  loaves  of  bread  is  a  very 
•common  item  of  the  later  manorial  services  every- 
where. 

(2)  The  prcebitio  paraveredorum  et  parangana- 
rum.  These  also  were  services  found  surviving, 
in  fact  and  in  name,  amongst  the  later  manorial  ser- 
vices. The  angaries  ^  and  the  veredi  *  were  carry- 
ing services,  with  waggons  and  oxen  or  with  pack- 
horses,  on  the  main  public  Boman  roads.  The 
parangaricB  and  paraveredi  were  ea^tra  carrying 
services  off  the  m%in  road.  There  is  a  special  title 
of  the  Codex  Theodosianus  •  De  Cursu  Publico^  An- 
gariis  et  Parangariis^  •  in  which,  by  various  edicts, 
abuses  are  checked  and  the  services  restrained  within 
reasonable  limits,  both  as  to  the  weight  to  be  carried 
and  the  number  of  oxen  or  horses  required. 

Carrying  services  also  are  famiUar  in  manorial 
records  under  the  name  of  ^averagium.'  In  the 
Hundred  BoUs  and  the  Cartularies,  and  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  they  occur  again  and  again ;  and 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  *  Rectiiudines^  in 
•describing  the  services  of  the  *  geneat '  or  '  villanus,* 
the  Latin  words  ^  equitare  vel  averiare  et  summagium 


Chip. 

vni. 

Supply  of 
breaiL 


Post-horse 
and  carry- 
ing ser- 
▼ices 


1  From  angarius  »  &yyapos,  a 
messenger  or  courier.  The  word  is 
probably  of  Persian  origin. 

'Nothing  mortal  travels  so  fast 
.as  these  Persian  messengers.  The 
^entire  plan  18  a  Persian  inyention. . , 
The  Persians  give  the  riding  post 
nhe  name  of  "on^orMW.*" — Hero' 


dotuSfhk,  ym.  98. 

See  also  the  CjfrcptBdin,  bh.  TiiL 
c.  17|  where  the  origin  of  the  past- 
horse  system  is  ascribed  to  Gyrus. 

*  From  the  Latin  veredus,  a 
post-horse. 

•  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  riii.  t  v. 
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Chap. 

vm. 


Varioua 
operm. 


ducere/  are  rendered  *  jiiban  ^  auejuan  •]  Iat)e  laeban/ 
Also,  in  the  record  of  the  services  of  the  Tidenham 

*  geneats '  the  words  run,  ^  ridan^  and  averian,  and  lade 

*  kedan,  drdfe  dnfani  &c.^  At  the  same  time,  on  the 
Continent  the  word  *  angaries  *  became  so  general  a 
manorial  phrase  as  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  *  villein 
services '  of  all  kinds.* 

The  carrying  and  post-horse  services,  more  strictly 
included  in  the  manorial  angaries  and  averagium^ 
extended  over  Britain,  Gaul,  and  the  German  pro- 
vinces. 

(8)  The  ^obsequia  operarum  et  artificum  diver- 
sorum* — ^the  doing  all  sorts  of  services  and  labour 
when  required — ^like  the  Saxon  Sboon-work,*  which 
formed  so  constant  a  feature  of  manorial  servicer 
in  addition  to  the  gafol  and  regular  week-work.  How 
could  the  words  be  better  translated  than  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Tidenham  record — ^  and  sela  odra 


^  The  *verBduB*  or  post-hone, 
from  which  the  poroMrMfact  or 
extra  poet-horse,  sometimee  par" 
hippM  (all  these  words  occur  in  the 
Codex  Justin.  ziL  L  [IL],  2  and  4, 
De  (Xirtu  Publieo)^  may  have  been 
eqniTalent  to  the  later  *  averius'  or 
'afl&us'  hy  whieh  the  averagmm 
was  performed.  Ofl  ^Parhipptu 
yel  Avertarins'  (Cod.  Theod. 
Vni.  y.  xjdL)  and  see  Id.  zItiL, 
^aoertarim  >■  a  horse  carrybg 
'averta'  or  saddlebags.  Henoe, 
perhapsi  the  base  Latin  aoerot 
averim,  averii,  agri^  beasts  of 
burden,  oxen,  or  ikrm  horses,  and 
the  verb  * aoeriaro*  (Saxon  of 
10th  centuiy  <  averian*),  and  lastly 
the  noun  'averagium'  for  the 
servioe.    See  also  the  Gallic  Ep^^ 


redia  (men  of  the  horse-course)- 
mentioned  by  Pliny  ifi.  21  (Dr. 
Guest's  Or^ea  CeUiofB,  i.  881), 
and  compare  this  word  with|Mro- 
In  modem  Welsh  <  Bhed ' 


•  a  runmng,  a  course. 

*  Compare  the  careful  para- 
graphs on  these  words  in  M. 
Guerard's  Introduction  to  the  iW 
lyptiqm  de  VAhbi  Irminon,  pp.  703- 
et  eeq.  The  sense  of  the  word  as 
implying  a  compulsory  service  ia- 
ahown  in  the  Vulgate  of  Matt  y.  4 : 
<  Et  quicunque  te  angariaverit  mille^ 
passus:  yade  cum  illo  et  alia  duo.' 

The  same  word  is  used  in  Matt 
xxviL  82,  and  Mark  xr.,  where- 
Simon  is  compelled  to  bear  th»- 
cross. 
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Jinga  d6n/  *  aTid  shall  do  other  things^'  qualified  by  the     fe^F. 
previous  words,  *  swA  him  man  byt/  ^  as  he  is  bid' ?^     

(4)  The  *  obsequium  coquendee  calcis ' — ^lime-bum-  !,,•„, 
ing.     This  was  one  of  the  specially  mentioned  ser-  ^«'«^''«- 
vices  of  the  servi  of  the  Church  in  Frankish  times, 
under  the  Bavarian  laws,  in  this  very  district  of 
Bhcetia,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 

(5)  The  prcBbitio  matericBy  Uqnorum^  et  tahtdorum;  BniidiDg. 
oura  publicarum   vd  sacrarZ    CBdium  eamiruend.  ^«f 
arum  atqae  reparandarum ;  cura  Iwspitalium  donuh  ^'**^' 
rum  et  viarum  et  pontium  * — ^the  supply  of  material,  ^<fe«^ 
wood,  and  boarding  for  building,  repairing,  or  con- 
structing public  and  sacred  buildings,  and  the  keeping 

up  of  inns,  roads,  and  bridges.  Here  we  have  two 
out  of  the  ^  three  needs '  marking  in  England  the 
higher  service  of  the  Saxon  thane. 

Such  were  the  chief  *  sordida  munera '  of  the 
settlers  in  Bhastia  and  otiier  Boman  provinces.  But 
servile  as  they  were,  and  like  as  they  were  to  the 
later  manorial  services,  we  must  not  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  settlers  from  whom  they  were  due — 
whether  German  or  Eoman,  in  Eomano-German  pro- 
vinces— ^were  under  Boman  law  necessarily  serfs.  They 
were,  as  we  have  said,  *  free  coloni '  or  *  leeti,'  and 
below  them  were  tiie  *  servi.'  The  three  grades  in 
which  they  were  classed,  ^  ditiores^  m^diocres,  atqae 
injimi^  marked  gradations  of  wealth, — ^probably  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  yokes  of  oxen  held,  or  the 
size  of  their  holdings — ^not  necessarily  degrees  of 
freedom.* 


'  Supra,  p.  164. 

*  There  were  probaUy  aervi  on 
the  'ager  publicus'  as  there  were 
on  the  Frankish  public  lands;  called 


*HTviJUci,^  See  Ikeretio  Chkh 
tharii  regis,  A-B.  511,  558.  Men. 
Oerm,  Hitt,  Legum  Sectio,  ii.  p.  d. 
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The  Im- 
perijil  mili- 
tary and 
flscal 


nil.   THB     TBimENCT     T0WABD8    A     MANORUL     MANAOS- 
H£NT  OF  THB  ^  AGBB  FUfiUCUS,'  OB  IMPERIAL  DOMAIN. 

Having  now  examined  into  the  character  of  the 
holdings,  tribute,  and  ^sordida  munera'  of  the 
tenants  on  what  may  be  called  the  great  provincial 
manor  of  the  Boman  emperor,  it  may  perhaps  be  pos- 
sible to  trace  some  steps  in  the  process  by  which  these 
tenants  became  in  some  districts  practically  ser&  on 
the  royal  villas  or  manors  of  the  Teutonic  conqueror** 
of  the  provinces. 

The  beginning  of  the  process  can  be  traced  appa- 
rently at  work  during  the  later  empire. 

The  German  and  Gallic  provinces  had  for  long 
been  considered  as  in  an  especial  sense  Imperial  pro- 
vinces, and  their  *  ager  publicus  '  and  tithe-lands  had 
become  regarded  to  a  great  extent  as  the  personal 
domain  of  the  emperors.  They  were  under  the 
personal  control  of  his  imperial  procuratores^  or 
agents.^ 

In  fact  there  had  grown  up  strictly  imperial 
classes  of  military  and  fiscal  oflSicers  with  local  juris- 
diction over  larger  or  smaller  areas.  There  were  the 
•duces,*  or  *magistri  militum,'  and  *comites,*  and 
•  vicarii,*  *  whilst  in  the  lowest  rank  of  *  procuratores,' 
possibly  controlling  smaller  fiscal  districts  or  sub- 


*  Compare  Dr.  J.  N.  Madvig's 
1)U  Verfasmng  und  Venoaltwng 
fles  JRomiachen  Staates  (Leipzig, 
1882),  ii.  p.  408. 


•  Madvig,  iL  p.  573  ;  and  Cod, 
Just.  ziL  8-14,  and  Cod.  TAeod, 
xii.  L  88.  See  also  the  Natitia 
Dignitatumf  passim. 
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districts,  were  the  •  ducenariij  and  *  centenarii.*^  They     ^J- 

seem  to  have  combined  military,  and  judicial,  and     

fiscal  duties  with  functions  belonging  to  a  local  police. 

Whatever  at  first  the  exact  position  and  autho 
rity  of  these  military  and  fiscal  officers  of  the 
Emperor  may  have  been,  there  is  evidence  that  they 
easily  assumed  a  kind  of  manorial  lordship  over  the 
portion  of  the  public  domains  under  their  charge  in 
two  distinct  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  the  •villa*  in  which  a  mili-  w«wapt 
tary  or  fiscal  officer  lived  was  the  fiscal  centre  of  aeort  of 
his  district.  He  was  the  *villicus'  by  whom  the  lieipdL"* 
'  annonas,'  tribyte,  and  '  sordida  munera'  were  exacted. 
In  some  instances  the  services  seem  to  have  been  ren- 
dered in  the  form  of  work  on  his  *  villa,*  or  on  the 
villas  of  *  conductores,'  by  whom  the  special  products 
of  some  districts  were  sometimes  formed.*  And  there 
are  passages  in  the  C!odes  which  complain  of  the 
tendency  in  these  Imperial  officers  of  higher  and 
lower  rank  to  oppress  those  under  their  jurisdiction, 
even  sometimes  using  their  services  on  their  own 
estates,  and  thus  arrogating  to  themselves  abnost  the 
position  of  manorial  lords,  whilst  reducing  their  fiscal 
dependants  to  the  position  of  semi-servile  tenants.* 


tnct* 


^  With  regard  to  the  proevro' 
tares,  ducenarU,  and  cenUnaru 
066  Madvigi  iL  p.  411.  Sea  alao 
Cdd.  Jute.,  ziL  20  (De  agentibus 
in  rebiia),  whare  a  certain '  magister 
offidorum '  is  forbiddeh  to  haye 
under  him  more  than  48  ducmutrii 
and  200  centenam.  Also  Ood. 
Jtut.,  xiL  28  (24).  Mr.  Ooote 
{Romans  in  England,  p.  817  et 
•eq.)i   identifies   the    'centenatii' 


with  the  '  stationarii/  or  police  of 
the  later  pzoyindal  rule.  Oom- 
pare  thia  with  the  distinctly  police 
duties  of  the  'centenarii'  of  the 
*  Deeretio  Oatharn'  (a.d.  511-658), 
Man.  Qtrtn.  Jliie.— Oaidtulana,p.  7. 

*  Madvig,  ii  4^,  and  the 
authoritiea  there  quoted. 

»  Cod.  Theod.,  id.  tit.  11.  L 
'  Si  quis  eorum  qui  provindarum 
Bectoribus  exequuntuTi  quique  in 
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Chap.  Li  the  Becond  place,  the  practice  also  was  com* 
plained  of  by  which  the  fiscal  officers,  using  their  in- 
fluence unduly,  induced  tenants  on  the  public  lands 
Take  pei^  ^^  *^^  district,  and  sometimes  even  whole  villages^  to 
SODS  and     place  themsdves  under  their  ^  palrocinium^  thereby 
under  their  practically  Converting  themselves   into  semi-servile 
^^       tenants  of  a  m^sne  lord  who  stood  between  them  and 
the  emperor.^ 

The  question  would  be  weU  worth  a  more  careful 
consideration  than  can  be  given  here  how  far  these 
tendencies  towards  the  gradual  establishment  under 


divenu  agunt  offidis  prindpatus, 
et  qai  sub  quocumqiie  pnBtexta 
muneru  puUid  pottunt  ene  teni- 
bilet,  rusticaiio  euipiam  neceasitar 
tern  obsequii,  quati  matudpio  mi 
jvrkf  imponaty  aut  aerTum  ejua  ant 
bovem  in  nsua  proprioa  neoeasitatu- 
qne  converterit . .  ultimo  aabjugatur 
exitio.'  Quoting  the  above  Le- 
haerou  obaeryea :— '  Lea  dnca,  lee 
oomtes,  lea  rectenn  dee  proTinceSy 
inatitu^  pour  rteiater  anx  puia- 
aanta  et  aux  forts,  n'uadrant  plua 
de  Tautorit^  de  leur  charge  que  pour 
ae  rendre  redoutablea  aux  petite 
et  aux  faiblea,  et  ae  firent  un  hon- 
teux  reyenue  de  la  terreur  quila 
r^pandaient  Autour  d'eux.  Ua  en- 
levaient  aana  acrupule,  tant6t  le 
boeuf,  tantdt  resdave  du  pauvre,  et 
quelquefois  le  malheureux  lui-mdme 
aTec  aa  femme  et  aea  en&nt8|  pour 
lea  employer  toua  ensemble  H  la 
culture  de  leura  viUa '  (p.  140).  See 
also  Cod,  Theod,  viii.  t.  y.  7  and 
15. 

>  Cod.  Theod.,  jL  at.  ^De  Pa- 
trocmii»  mcorwn.  '  Quicumque  ex 
tuo  offidoi  Tel  ex  quocumque  bo* 
milium  ordinoi  vico$  in  auum  detecti 


fuerint  patrocinium  auacepiaae,  ood- 
atitntaa  luent  poonaa.  .  .  .  Quoe- 
ennique  autem  yiooa  ant  defeodonk 
potentla,  aut  multitudine  ana  fietoa^ 
publida  muneribua  eonatiterit  ob- 
▼iaii,  ultioni  quam  ratio  ipaa  did»> 
bit|  conveniet  aubjugarL' 

'  Cenaemua  ut  qui  ruatida  pa^ 
trodnia  prnbere  temptavent,  ea- 
jualibet  ille  fiierit  dignitataa,  d?o 

MA0I8TBI  UTRIUaaUB  lOLITIA,  dvo 

ooiOTre,  dve  ex  pnhcomuUbuif  tbI 
vieariU,  yd  amguitaUhut^  Td  <r»- 
hunit  (C.  J.  xii.  17,  2),  dye  ex 
oidine  ewiaUf  vel  eujutiibot  alteruu 
dignitatUf  quadraginta  librarom 
auri  ae  adat  diapendium  pro  ainga- 
lorum  fundorum  prssbito  patrod- 
nio  Bubiturumi  nid  ab  hac  poatea 
temeritate  diaceaserit  Onmea  eigo 
aciant,  non  modo  eoa  memoratft 
multa  ferendoa,  qui  clientelam  ana- 
ceperint  ruatioorum,  aed  eoa  quoquA 
qui  fraudandorum  tributorum  cauaa 
ad  patrodnia  aolita  fraude  oonfag»> 
rint,  duplum  definitn  multsa  dispeiH 
dium  aulntuioa.'  ^Bat  H,  Id.  Mart. 
CoDatantinop.|  Theodoro  t.  c  Goaa» 
899).  See  dao  Lehttirou,  p.  196- 
139,  and  Cod.  Jiut.,  xL  64. 
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the  later  empire  of  a  manorial  relation  between  the     Chap. 

*  coloni '  and  '  laeti  *  on  the  crown  lands,  and  the  fiscal     

officer  of  the  district  in  which  they  lived,  were  the 
beginnings  of  a  process  which  ended  in  the  division  of 

the  crown  lands  practically  into  '  vilhe,'  or  districts 
appendant  to  the  villa  of  the  fiscal  officer,  which  in 
their  turn  may  have  been  the  prototypes  of  the  villas 
or  manors  on  the  *  terra  regis '  of  Erankish  and  Saxon 
kings.^ 

As  we  have  said,  the  use  of  the  word  '  villa  *  Fwnkiah 
in  the  Salic  laws  and  early  capitularies,  for  the  Regi^ 
smallest  general  territorial  unit  as  well  as  for  the  ^^^a^ 

*  viDa '  of  a  private  lord,  would  thus  perhaps  be  most  ^  ^«»<^ 
easily  accounted  for.    And  possibly  the  continuity 
which  such  a  result  would  indicate  between  Boman 

and  Frankish  institutions  might,  after  all,  be  confirmed 
by  the  seeming  continuity,  in  name  at  least,  between 
the  fiscal  officers  of  the  later  empire  and  those  of  the 
Salic  and  Bipuarian,  and  other  early  barbarian  codes. 
The  appearance  of  the  diuc  and  the  comes  and  the 
eentenarius  in  these  codes,  and  in  the  early  capitularies, 
as  the  military,  fiscal  and  judicial  officers  of  the  Frank- 
ish kings,  is  at  least  suggestive  of  continuity  in  fiscal 
and  judicial  arrangements,  though  of  course  it  does 
not  follow  that  many  Gterman  elements  may  not  have 
been  directly  imported  into  institutions  which,  even 
under  the  later  Boman  rule  in  the  Bomano-German 
provinces,  already  indirectly  and  to  some  extent  were 


»  Madvig,  iL  432.  '  Wie  lange 
die  Ackenleute  auf  den  Eaiaer- 
jchenGrundstucken  {Coloni  C€nar%B 
Dig,  Ti.  6,  8.  11,  L  19,  8)  eine 
grSssere  personliche    Ereiheit   be- 


wabrten,  und  salt  welcher  Zeit  da« 
spatere  Kolonatsverhal toi/w  gait, 
lasst  sich  nicht  bestimnien,  da  der 
Uebergang    ficbrittweue   vor  sicb 
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Crap,     no  doubt  the  compound  product  of  both  Boman  and 

German  ingredients.^ 

The  settlement  of  these  difficult  points  perhaps 

belongs  to  constitutional  rather  than  to  economic 

history. 

The  pro-  Having  noticed  the  evident  tendencies  of  the  fiscal 

^moD-     district  of  the  later  empire  to  approach  the  manorial 

dAtion       typ^  nn^  tQ  become  a  crown  villa  or  manor  with 

commenced     Jr   ^ 

under  dependent  holdings  upon  it,  we  must  pass  on  to 
rale.  a  further  important  efiect  of  the  oppression  of 
the  imperial  officers.  We  have  noticed  the  edicts 
intended  to  prevent  the  tenants  on  the  imperial 
domain  from  putting  themselves  under  their  direct 
^  patrocinium.'  These  edicts  did  not  prevent  the  over- 
burdened and  oppressed  tenant  from  putting  himself 
under  the  ^  patrocinium '  of  the  lord  of  a  neighbour- 
ing villa,  thereby  becoming  his  semi-servile  tenant,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  cruel  exactions  of  the  tax- 
gatherer. 

This  process  was  called  *  commendation/  and  it 
was  carried  out  on  a  remarkable  scale.  It  consisted 
in  the  surrender  by  the  smaller  tenants  on  the  public 
lands  of  themselves  and  their  property  to  some  richer 
landowner;  so  parting  with  their  inheritance  and 
their  freedom  whilst  receiving  back  a  mere  occu* 
pation  of  their  holding  by  way  of  usufruct  only  as  a 
^prcBcariumj  or  for  life,  as  a  servile  tenement,  paying 


^  In  the  JRipuarian  Laws^  tit  li. 
(68)  'Grafio'- •come*'-  ' judex  fr 
9cahs,'  and  the  mii^t»  was  sometimes 
held  'ante  centenarium  vel  comi- 
tem,8ea  ante  Duoem  Patriciam  Tel 
Regem/  tit.  L  (62).  So  in  the  Salie 
LawSf^t.  IzxT.  ^dehet  judex,  hoc 
eat,  comei  out  ffrafio^  &c.«  but  this 


occurs  in  one  of  the  additions  to  the 
'  Lex  Antigua?  Oompaie  the '  cen- 
tenariua'  in  his  relation  to  lus 
superior,  the  '  oomes,'  and  in  his 
position  of  'jadex'  in  the  mallus 
with  the  *  centenariuB '  under  Cod, 
Juet.f  vii.  20, 4. 
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to  their  lord  the  fixed  census  or  *  gafol '  of  the  servile     ^^. 
tenant.  '  1 


By  this  process  they  rapidly  swelled  the  number  ^^^ 
of  servile  tenants  on  villas  of  the  manorial  type,  and  <»  ma- 
hastened   the  growing  prevalence  of  the  manorial  tendencies 
system.^ 

This  process  of  conmiendation  was  nothing  new.  JSSot*"" 
It  was  an  old  tribal  practice  at  work  long  before  ^^ 
Roman  times  in  Gaul,  and  destined  not  only  to  outlast 
the  Boman  rule,  but  also  to  receive  a  fresh  impulse 
afterwards  from  the  German  invasions.  And  as  its 
progress  can  be  traced  step  by  step  from  Boman 
times,  through  the  period  of  conquest  into  the  times 
of  settled  Frankish  rule,  and  its  history  is  closely 
mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
Boman  villa  into  the  mediaeval  manor,  and  with  the 
change  of  the  '  aordida  munera '  from  public  burdens 
into  manorial  services,  it  presents  useful  stepping- 
stones  over  a  gulf  not  otherwise  to  be  easily  crossed 
with  security. 

Csesar  describes  how  in  Gaul,  even  before  the  Ormt. 
Boman  conquest,  the  free  tribesmen,  overburdened  ^  uf^er- 
by  the  exactions  of  chieftains  and  the  tributes  imposed  ^Ijj^'^f* 
upon  them  (probably  by  way  of  *  gwestva '  or  food-  f^ 
rents),  surrendered  their  freedom,  and  became  little  opprewion. 
more  than  '  servi '  of  the  chiefs.    And  so  far  had  this 
practice  proceeded  that  he  describes  the  people  of 
Gaul  as  practically  divided  into  two  classes — the 
chiefs,  whom  he  likened  to  the  Boman  ^  equites ; ' 

^  M.  Lehueron  olnerveSi  '  B  y  a 
d6j&  dea  teigneunf  caeh^  encore 


sous  Tancieime  et  familidre  denomi- 
nation de  patrofu.    Gala  eat  d  yrai 


que,  Don  seulement  la  chose,  main 
le  mot  ae  tsouTe  dana  libanios : — 
Htpc  TUP  vfioaraa-trnp  tlat  Kmfuu  fi«- 
ydXeu,  ff'oXX«y  ^xdon^  dtoirortir. 
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VIIL 
Tacitus. 


Gregory  of 
Toon. 


and  the  common  people,  who  were  in  a  position  little 
removed  from  slavery,* 

Further,  there  is  the  evidence  of  Tacitus  himseK 
that  oppressive  Boman  exactions  were  forcing  free 
tribesmen,  even  in  Frisian  to  surrender  their  lands 
and  their  children  into  a  condition  of  servitude.* 

Again,  Gregory  of  Tours'  describes  how,  in  a 
year  of  famine,  the  poor  surrendered  their  freedom— 
subdebantse  serviiio — ^to  escape  starvation. 


*  De  WeUo  OaSieo,  tL  c,  xiii.- 
XT.  *  In  omni  GhillUl  eomm  homi- 
nnm  qui  aliquo  sont  niinMro  atqne 
hoDore  genera  sunt  duo.  Nam 
plebeB  podne  servoram  habetur  looo, 
qu»  per  se  nihil  audet  et  nulli  ad- 
hibetur  oonsilio.  Pleiiqne,  qnom 
ant  nre  alieno  ant  magnitudine  tri- 
bntonim  aut  injurii  potentiornm 
premuntnry  aeae  in  eemtatem  di- 
cant  nobilibus.  In  hoe  eadem 
omnia  aont  joia  qu»  dominis  in 
servos.  .  .  .  Alteram  genua  est 
Equitum.  Hi,  qunm  est  uBua,  atque 
aliquod  helium  inddit  (quod  ante 
CsBsaris  adventum  fere  quotannis 
accidere  solehat,  nti  aut  ipai  izy  urias 
infeirent  ant  lUatas  propulaarent), 
omnes  in  hello  versantur;  atque 
eorum  ut  quiaque  est  genexe  oopiis- 
que  amplissifflus^  ita  plurimoa  dr- 
cum  se  amhactoa  dienteaque  hahet 
Hanc  unam  gratiam  potentiamque 
noverunt' 

*  Tadtus,  Atmati,  it.  72.  'In 
the  oouiee  of  the  year  the  Frisians, 
a  people  dwdling  hejond  the 
XUiine,  broke  out  into  open  acts  of 
hostiUty.  The  cause  of  the  insur- 
rection was  not  the  restless  spirit 
of  a  nation  impatient  of  the  yoke  $ 


they  were  driven  to  deapair  by 
Roman  avarice.  A  moderate  tri* 
bute,  such  as  suited  the  poverty  of 
the  people,  consisting  of  raw  hides 
for  the  use  of  the  legions,  had  been 
formerly  imposed  by  Drusus.  To 
spedfy  the  exact  sixe  and  quality 
of  the  hide  v^as  an  idea  that  never 
entered  into  the  head  of  any  man 
taU  Olennius,  the  first  centurion  of 
a  legion,  being  appointed  governor 
over  the  Frisians,  collected  a  quan- 
dty  of  the  hides  of  forest  bulls,and 
made  them  the  standard  both  of 
weight  and  dimensions.  To  any 
other  nation  this  would  have  been 
a  grievous  burden,  but  was  alto- 
gether impracticable  in  Germany, 
where  the  cattle  running  wild  in 
large  tracts  of  foreet  are  of  prodi- 
gious die,  while  the  breed  for  do- 
mestie  uses  is  remarkably  smalL 
The  Fridans  groaned  under  this 
oppressive  demand.  They  gave  up 
first  their  cattle,  next  their  lands; 
and  finally  were  obliged  to  see  their 
wives  and  children  carried  into 
davery  by  way  of  commutation. 
Discontent  arose,  and  they  rebdled/ 
&c 

•  Bid,,  t  369. 
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Lastly,  in  the  fifth  century  (a.d.  450-90)  Salvian  *     Oha^. 
describes  at  great  length  the  process  by  which  Boman     -- — 
freemen  were  in  the  practice  of  surrendering  their  SmWnt 
possessions  to  gi'eat  men  and  becoming  tributary  to  ^™ 
them,  in  order  to  escape  the  exactions  of  the  officers  centuy. 
who  collected  the  •tributum.'     He  narrates   how 
the  rich  Bomans  threw  upon  the  poor  the  weight 
•of  the  public  tribute,  and  made  &ctra  exactions  of 
their  own ;  how  multitudes  in  consequence  deserted 
their  property  and  became  bagatidcB — ^rebels  and  out- 
laws ; — how,  in  districts  conquered  by  the  Franks  and 
Ooths,  there  was  no  such  oppression ;  how  Bomans 
living  in  these  districts  had  their  rights  respected ; 
how  people  even  fled  for  safety  and  freedom  from  the 
districts  still  under  Boman  rule  into  these  Teutonic 
districts ;  and  he  expresses  his  wonder  why  more  did 
not  do  this. 

Many  (he  says)  would  fly  from  the  Boman  districts 
if  they  could  carry  their  properties  and  houses  and 
families  with  them.    As  they  cannot  do  this  (he  goes  '^^  ®**<* 
on  to  say),  they  surrender  themselves  to  the  care  and  den  to  an. 
protection  of  great  men,  becoming  their  dediiicii  or  °^'  ^ 
semi-servile  tenants.     And  the  rich  (he  complains) 
receive  them  under  their  *  patrocinium '  or  overlord- 
ship,  not  from  motives  of  charity,  but  for  gain :  for  they 
require  them  to  surrender  almost  all  their  substance, 
temporary  poeeeeeian  only  being  allowed  to  the  parent 
making  the  surrender  during  his  life^  while  the  heirs 
lose  their  inheritance.    And  this  (he  adds)  is  not  all. 


*  Salvian^  Ih  Gfvhematione  Tki,  I  tibuB  temporarie  attribuitur,  ut  in 
ib.  y.  8.  vi.-viii.  faturo   totum    filiia    auferatur  * — 

*  '  Hoc  enim  pacto  atiquid  paren-  I  Salvian,  a.  yiiL 

x2 
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The  poor  wretches  who  have  surrendered  their  pro- 
perty are  compelled  nevertheless  to  pay  tribute  for  it 
to  these  lords,  as  if  it  were  still  their  own.  Better  is  the 
lot  of  those  who,  deserting  their  property  altogether^ 
hire  farms  under  great  men,  and  so  become  the  free 
coloni  of  the  rich.  For  these  others  not  only  lose 
their  property  and  their  status,  and  everything  that 
they  can  call  their  own ;  they  lose  also  themselves  and 
their  liberty.^ 

This  evidence  of  Salvian  proves  that  the  surrender 
by  freemen  of  themselves  and  their  property  to  an 
overlord  was  rapidly  going  on  in  Boman  provinces 
during  the  fifth  century,  and  this  as  the  result  of 
Boman  misrule,  not  of  German  conquest. 


TK.  THE  8U0CESSION  TO  SEMI-SERVniiE  HOLDINGS;  Ain> 
METHODS  OF  CULTIVATION. 

From  the  evidence  of  Salvian  we  can  pass  at  once, 
crossing  the  gulf  of  Teutonic  conquest,  to  that  of 
the  Alamannic  and  Bavarian  laws  and  the  monastic 
cartularies,  in  which  we  shall  find  the  process  de- 
scribed by  Salvian  still  going  on  under  Qerman  rule, 
and  thereby  holding  after  holding,  which  had  once 
been  free,  falling  imder  the  manorial  lordship  of  the 
monasteries. 


*  The  above  is  only  an  abridged 
summary  of  the  lengthy  dedamap 
tton  of  Salvian.  See  Qregoiy  of 
Toun, 'Da  MiracuUt  S,  Martini^* 
IT.  zL  (1122)|  where  a  surrender  is 
mentioned*     'Tradidit  ei   omnem 


poesessionem  suam,  dicens:  **Siat 
hec  omnia  penes  S^  Martini  ditio> 
nem  qu»  habere  videor,  et  hoc  tan- 
tnm  exinde  utar,  ut  de  his  dum 
vixero  alar.'* ' 
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But  before  we  do  so  it  may  be  worth  while  to     Chap. 

VIIL 

inquire  further  into  the  position,  under  Boman  rule,    

of  the  class  of  semi-servile  tenants  into  which  a  free 
possessor  of  land  descended  when  he  made  the  sur- 
render of  his  holding.  We  may  ask,  What  was  the 
rule  of  succession  to  semi-servile  holdings  ?  and  what 
were  the  customary  methods  of  cultivation  followed 
by  semi-servile  tenants,  whether  upon  the  villa  of  a 
lord  or  upon  the  imperial  domains  ? 

Salvian  distinctly  states,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Themie 
upon  the  death  of  the  person  making  the  surrender  ^^^^ 
to  a  lord,  the  right  of  inheritance  was  lost  to  his  {^i^?^^^*^ 
<jhildren.     The  holding  became,  on  the  surrender,  a 
^  prsBcarium ' — a  tenancy  at  the  will  of  the  lord  by 
way  of  usufruct  only.     This  being  so,  any  actual 
succession  to  the  holding  must  naturally  have  been, 
not  by  inheritance,  but,  in  theory  at  all  events,  by 
regrant  from  the  lord  to  the  successor — ^generally  a 
single  successor — for,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
rule  of  single  succession  would  be  Hkely  to  be  adopted 
as  most  convenient  to  the  landlord. 

The  tenants  produced  by  commendation  were, 
bowever,  hardly  a  class  by  themselves.    They  most 
likely  sank  into  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  large 
class  of '  coloni,'  &c.,  on  the  great  provincial  estates. 
And  there  is  a  passage  in  the  ^  Institutes  of  Justinian ' 
which  incidentally  seems  to  imply  that  the  ordinary  Theiaur 
^  colonus  *  of  the  later  empire  was  very  nearly  in  the  f^^^. 
position  of  the  *  usufructuarius,'  and  held  a  holding  t2iL'  * 
which,  in  legal  theory  at  least,  ended  with  his  Ufe.^ 


^  Lib.  ii  Tit.  i.  36.  <  Ib  ad  quern 
umififrnctns  fundi  pertinet,  non 
iditer  fructuum  dominus  effidtur. 


quam  si  ipee  eos  peioeperit ;  et  ideo, 
licet  maturis  fructibug  nondum 
tamen  peroeptis  deoesserit,  ad  here* 
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^^'     And  if  this  was  the  generally  received  theory  of  the 

status  of  semi-servile  tenants  on  the  great  estates,  the 

probability  is  that  the  practice  of  single  succession  by 
regrant  may  have  followed  as  a  matter  of  conveni- 
ence and  as  an  all  but  universal  usage. 

Further,  if  we  may  suppose  this  to  have  been  the 
case  on  the  private  estates  of  provincial  landowners, 
the  question  remains  whether  the  semi-servile  classes 
of  tenants  on  the  imperial  domains  may  not  have 
been  subject  to  the  same  customary  rules. 
Tenants  on  Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  legal  theory 
^^*ia  as  regards  that  part  of  the  provincial  land  which  was 
*^^^  not  centuriated  and  allotted  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
tuaric  conquering  Boman  army  as  a  *  colonia,'  but  left  in 
the  possession  of  the  old  barbarian  inhabitants,  was 
that  the  latter  were  merely  usufiructuary  tenants, 
paying  tribute  for  the  use  of  the  land  which  belonged 
now  to  the  conquerors.^  And  although  jtio^-rights 
of  inheritance,  founded  perhaps  more  upon  barbarian 
usage  than  direct  Boman  law,  probably  grew  up 
generally  in  the  more  settled  districts  of  Gaul  and  the 
two  Germanics,  yet  there  may  well  have  been  grades 
of  tenants,  some  with  rights  of  inheritance  and  some 
without  them.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether, 
in  the  case  of  the  *  Iseti '  and  other  semi-servile  tenants, 
hereditary  rights  were  generally  recognised.  If  we 
take  into  account  the  tendency  we  have  noticed  in 
the  management  of  the  provincial  domains  towards 
manorial  methods  and  usages,  it  seems  at  least  pro- 
bable that  the  semi-servile  classes  of  tenants  under 


dem  ejus  non  pertinent,  sed  domino  I  fere  etde  cdhno  dicimtur. 
proprietatiB  adquiruntur.     Eadem  \       ^  Eudorff,  IL  817. 
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the  imperial  military  and  fiscal  officers  were  placed     Chap. 

much  in  the  same  position  as  the  coloni  on  private    

villas ;  that,  in  fact,  their  tenure  was  only  a  usufruct  j^^enoe 
for  life  or  at  will — a  tenure  to  which,  by  custom,  ^^J^ 
the  single  succession  would  be  a  natural  incident.         wiooeMioD 

Passing  now  specially  to  the  tenants  on  the  *  Agri  The 
Decumates '  and  other  tithe  lands  north  of  the  Alps,  Suipt^ 
and  asking  what  were  their  rules  of  succession  and  JhemfnOves 

^  to  existing 

methods  of  husbandry,  perhaps  sufficient  stress  has  nuges. 
not  always  been  laid  upon  the  elasticity  with  which 
Boman  provincial  management  adopted  local  customs 
and  adapted  itself  to  the  local  circumstances  of  a 
widely  extended  empire.  We  know  little  of  the 
methods  and  rules  adopted  in  the  management  of  the 
^  tithe  lands,'  but  if  the  foregoing  considerations  be 
sound,  it  may  be  that  but  little  change  was  needful 
to  convert  their  tenants  into  serfs  on  a  manorial  estate 
They  may  have  had  but  little  to  gain  or  to  lose,  or 
even  to  alter  in  their  habits,  in  exchanging  the  rule 
of  the  imperial  fiscal  officers  for  the  lordship  of  the 
later  manorial  lord. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  more  light  may  ere  Manage 
long  be  thrown  upon  this  obscure  subject  by  students  SSf  **' 
of  provincial  law  and  the  barbarian  codes.    In  the  }JJ^;^ 
meantime  it  may  be  possible,  perhaps — so  slowly  do  Eastern 
things  change  in  the  East — ^that  an  actual  modem  •**"^* 
example  taken  from  thence  of  the  customary  mode  of 
managing  public  tithe  lands  at  the  present  moment 
in  what  was  once  a  Boman  province  might  be  a  better 
guide  to  a  correct  conception  of  what  went  on  1,600 
years  ago  on  the  *  Agri  Decumates '  than  we  could 
easily  get  in  any  other  way. 

The  Boman  province  of  Syria  is  peculiarly  in- 
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fifth 
centozy. 


The 

•Pflicht- 

theil  *  in 

Sjna  and 

in 

ofBoman 

origin. 


teresting,  because  the  Boman  code^  applying  to  it 
in  the  fifth  century  happens  to  remain,  and  to  afford 
^e  ^ian  ij^tCTegting  evidence  of  adaptation  to  local  customs  in 
a  district  unique  in  the  advantage  that  its  usages,  little 
altered  by  the  lapse  of  time,  can  be  studied  as  well 
in  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament  as  on  its 
actual  fields  to-day. 

Sir  Henry  S.  Maine  *  has  recently  referred  to  the 
parable  of  the  'Prodigal  Son'  as  LQustratiog  the 
B^iria  custom  still  followed  in  Turkey  of  sons  taking  their 
portions  during  the  parent's  lifetime,  leaving  one 
home-staying  son  to  become  the  single  successor  to 
the  remainder,  including  the  family  homestead  and 
land. 

The  Syrian  code,®  following  Boman  Law,*  insisted 
upon  three-twelfths  of  a  man's  property  going  to  his 
children  equally,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
the  remaining  nine-twelfths  among  them  at  his  plea- 
sure. But  an  emancipated  son  had  no  claim  to  a 
share  in  the  <Ar«^-twelfths.*  These  local  or  Boman 
usages  have  an  interesting  connexion  with  the  per- 
mission which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section,  was 
given  by  the' Bavarian  code  of  the  seventh  century, 
to  free  possessors  of  land  '  after  they  had  made  division 
with  their  sons '  to  surrender  their  *  otvn  portion^*  by 
way  of  commendation,  to  the  Church.' 


^  Syriick'Edtfiischei  JRechtslmch, 
Au8  dem  funften  Jahrhundert 
Leipzig,  1880. 

'  Early  Law  and  Customi,^,  200. 

*  S.  1, 8.  9,  and  8.  27. 

«  Irut.  Jutt.  il  ZTiii.  SS,  and 
compare  Sandan'  note  on  this  pa»- 
Mge. 


»  &/rian  Code,  a.  8. 

*  See  alao  Lex  Burgundiomm^ 
i.  2,  'Si cum  filiia  deTiaerit  et  por* 
taonem  anam  tulerit, .  .  .'  and  id. 
zziv.  5  and  IL  1  and  2.  Also 
'Urkunden'  of  St/Gall,  No.  860. 
'  Quioquid  contra  filios  meos  in  pop- 
tionem    et   in   meam 
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It  is  remarkable  that,  to  the  present  daj^,  in  those 
districts  of  Bavaria  where  the  C!ode  Napoleon  has 
not  superseded  ancient  custom  and  law,  the  *  Pflicht- 
theil '  of  not  less  than  one-half  or  one-third,  as  fixed 
by  the  later  Boman  law,  still  remains  inalienable  from 
the  heirs,  whilst  a  custom  for  the  father  to  hand  over 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  family  holding  to  a  son 
during  his  lifetime  also  occurs.^ 

These  coincidences  between  customs  of  Syria  and 
Bavaria — both  once  Boman  provinces — prefer  to  land 
of  inheritance.  But  there  were  also  in  Syria  as 
elsewhere  in  the  fifth  century,  between  the  freeholders 
and  the  slaves,  a  class  of  semi-servile  tenants — 
adecriptitii — who  were,  in  a  sense,  the  property  of  a 
lord.'  And  besides  these,  again,  from  the  time  of 
the  New  Testament®  to  the  present,  there  have  been 
tenants  paying  a  tithe  or  other  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce in  return  for  a  usufruct  only  of  public  or 
private  lands. 

There  is  no  direct  reference  to  public  tithe  lands 
in  the  Syrian  code,  but  the  following  description 
of  present  customs  as  regards  such  lands  may  be 
valuable  in  the  absence  of  earlier  evidence.  It  de- 
scribes the  tenants  of  the  Crown  tithe  lands  in 
Palestine  as  having  only  a  usufruct,  expiring  at  their 
death,  and  as  conducting  their  husbandry  upon  an 
open-field  system,  which  being  so  widely  spread  is  no 
doubt  very  ancient,  and  likely  enough  to  resemble 


vm. 


accepi.'    See  also  Sir  H.  Maine's 
Ancient  Law,  pp.  198, 224,  228. 

*  Reports  on  Tenure  of  Land, 
1860-70|p.226.    Juat.  Not.  18. 


*  See  Syrian  Code,  8.  60. 

*  See  the  parable  of  The  unjnst 
steward,'  and  eupra,  p.  145. 
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Crap,     more  or  less  closely  local  methods  followed  on  the 

VUL 

*  Agri  Deoumates '  under  Boman  rule.^ 


Land  sys- 
tem in 
BalMtina. 


Tithe 
lands  let  to 
yiDagee, 
and 
worked 
under  the 
open-field 
system. 


Land  tenme  in  Palestine  ia  of  three  kinda  :— 

I.  Ard  nmi,*  or  taxed  Grown  land. 

In  this  daas  are  included  nearly  all  the  large  and  fruitfbl  plains  lik» 
those  of  Jaffa,  Raodeb,  and  Esdraelon.  These  lands  are  leased  by  the 
Qoyemment  to  varions  indiTidoals,  or  soms^ifMs  to  a  whoh  viUage,  The 
lessee  pays  a  tmUh  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  for  his  right  of  cultiTation. 
Miri  land;  therefore,  cannot  be  sold  by  the  lessee,  nor  has  he  the  power  ta 
transfer  it ;  he  merely  possesses  the  right  of  cultivation  lor  a  given  time, 
and  this  only  holds  good  during  the  lifetime  of  the  lessee.  In  the  event  of 
his  death,  the  contract  he  has  made  becomes  null  and  void,  even  though 
hs  term  be  not  expired. 

U.  Ard  wokUff  at  glebe-land.  .  •  • 

in.  Ard  fmdk,  or  freehold,  is  chiefly  composed  of  small  paces  of 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages,  such  as  fig  and  olive  planta- 
tions,  gardens,  and  vineyards.  .  •  . 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
cultivated  land  is  not  private,  but  Government  property,  either  miri  or 
wakuf,  and  that  the  cultivator  is  merely  the  holder^  E^ch  district  has 
certain  tracts  of  such  lands,  and  after  the  rains  they  aie  let  to  the  difierent 
inhabitants  in  separate  plots.  The  division  is  dedded  by  lotteiy.  Hierr 
Schick  has  given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  ^lis  lottery  takes 
place.  All  those  who  are  desirous  of  land  anocmble  in  the  sUka  (an  open 
plaoe  generally  in  front  of  the  urns).  The  Imam,  or  khatib,  whoiswriter, 
accountant,  and  general  archivist  to  the  whole  village,  preaides  over  thi» 
meeting.  The  would-be  cultiyators  notify  how  many  pbughs  they  can 
muster.  If  a  man  has  only  a  half-share  in  one,  he  joins  another  man  with 
a  like  share.  Then  the  whole  number  is  dividedinto  clasoos.  Supposing' 
the  total  number  of  ploughs  to  be  forty,  these  would  be  divided  into  four 
classes  of  ten,  and  each  dass  would  choose  a  Sheik^  to  represent  them. 
The  land  of  course  varies  in  quality,  and  this  division  into  classes  makee 
the  distribution  rimpler.  Say  there  are  fbur  clnsoos,  the  land  is  divided 
into  four  equal  portions,  so  that  each  class  may  have  good  as  well  as  bad. 
When  the  Sheildis  haveagreed  that  the  division  is  fair,  the  lots  are  dravHL 
Each  of  the  Sheikhs  puts  some  little  thing  into  the  Moh&'s  bag.  Thenthe 
hhatib  calls  out  the  name  of  one  of  the  divisions,  and  some  pasring  child  is 


^  Journal  of  the  PoMme  Ex- 
phngtUm  Society,  Januaiy  1888. 
*  Life,  Habits,  and  Oustoms  of  the 
Fellahin  of  Palestine,*  by  the  Bev. 
F.  A.  Klein.    From  the  Zeitechrift 


of  the  German  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Sodely . 

'  Shortened  form  of  ard  i 
land  of  the  Emir. 
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mtde  to  draw  oat  one  of  the  things  from  the  beg,  and  to  whichever  Sheikh 
it  helongiy  to  thia  class  hebngs  the  division  named  by  the  khatib.  This 
decided^  the  Sheikhs  have  to  detennine  the  individual  distribution  of  the 
land.  In  the  case  of  ten  ploughs  to  a  dass,  they  do  not  each  reoehe  a 
tmUh  pUe€  of  iho  whoUf  but^  m  order  to  nuds$  it  as  fair  as  possible^  the 
land  is  dmdod  into  strips^  so  that  each  portion  consists  of  a  collection  of 
strips  in  diffsrsni  parts  of  iks  vUlage  lands.  The  boundaries  are  marked 
hj  furrows  or  stones,  and  to  move  a  neighbour's  landmark  is  sdll  accounted 
an  'accursed  deed/  as  in  the  days  of  ancient  Israel  (Deut.  zix.  4).  •  •  • 

T%e  measure  by  which  the  FeUahin  divide  their  land  is  the  fedddn.  It 
is  dsmdsd  by  the  amount  which  a  man  with  a  yoke  of  axon  can  plough  per 
day,  and  is  therefore  a  most  uncertain  measure. 


Geaf. 
VIIL 


This  description  of  the  mode  in  which  public  Was  it  so 
land  in  Palestine  is  often  let  to  individual  tenants  or  Boman 
to  whole  villages  at  a  rent  of  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  ^Sst 
and  further,  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  let  to  a  village  by  those  villagers  who  supply 
oxen  for  the  ploughing  on  an  open-field  system  so 
like  that  of  Western  Europe,  at  least  may  suggest  the 
possibility  of  a  somewhat  similar  system  having  been 
adopted  in  the  management  of  the  tithe  lands  of  the 
'  Agri  Decumates.' 

The  allusion  to  the  division  of  the  fields  into 
strips,  and  to  the  unit  of  land  measurement  being  the 
day's  work  of  a  pair  of  oxen,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
use  of  the  same  imit  of  measurement  throughout 
the  Turkish  Empire,^  may  at  least  prepare  us  to  find 


*  The  standard  measure  of  land 
throughout  the  Turkish  Empire  is 
caOed  a  deunum,  and  is  the  area 
which  one  pair  of  oxen  can  plough 
in  a  angle  day ;  it  is  equal  to  a 
quarter  of  an  acroi  or  a  square  of 
forty  arshuns  (neariy  100  &et). 
Thoe  seems  to  be  but  one  allusion 
to  this  fact  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  is 


found  in  1  Sam.  jxv,  14,  where  the 
exploit  of  Jonathan  snd  his  armour^ 
bearer  is  described:  twenty  of  the 
enemy  are  stated  to  have  fiedlen 
within  a  space  of  'a  half-acre  of 
land*  of  *a  yoke  of  oxen,*  an  az« 
prassion  better  rendered  'within 
the  i^ace  of  half  a  lismitifli  of  land.* 
This   measure   is  referred   to   in 
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^^.     indications  of  a  somewhat  similar  system  of  cultiva- 

1    tion  on  the  tithe  lands  on  the  Danube  and  the  Bhine 

when  we  come  to  examine  their  conditions  under  the 
early  Alamannic  and  Bavarian  laws. 

And,  lastly,  this  Eastern  illustration  of  the  modem 
management  of  '  tithe  lands '  may  help  us  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  suggestion  of  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  ^  that 
not  only  on  the  *ager  publicus/  but  even  on  the 
Boman  provincial  villa  itself,  in  the  organisation  of 
the  mostly  barbarian  and  servile  tenants,  and  of 
the  husbandry,  many  features  may  well  have  been 
borrowed  from  ordinary  and  wide-spread  customs  of 
barbarian  communities,  thus  partially  explaining 
what  must  again  and  again  strike  us  in  this  investi- 
gation, viz.,  the  ease  with  which  Boman  and  bar- 
barian elements  combined  during  the  later  Boman 
rule  of  the  provinces  and  afterwards  in  producing  a 
complex  and  joint  result — the  typical  manorial  estate. 


X.    THE   TRANSITION  FROM   THE  ROMAN   TO   THE 
LATER  MANORIAL  SYSTEM. 

Lawt  of  The  Alamannic  conquest  of  the  province  of  Ger- 

Aiamaniii,  fnunta  Prima^  including  what  is  now  Elsass  and  the 


.622. 


western  part  of  the  *  Agri  Decumates,*  may  be  de- 
scribed as  almost  a  passive  one.  The  population  had 
long  been  partly  German,  and  Boman  provincial  usages 
can  hardly  have  been  altogether  supplanted  in  the  fifth 
century.   It  was  not  till  the  Alamanni  were  themselves 

andent  profane  writers,  so  tliat  no  |  Bible  Zandn,  i.  75. 

change  has  occurred  in  this  respect.  I        ^  Early  Law  and  Custcmf  p^ 

Van  Lenner's   Bible    Cugtamt   in  1 332, 
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conquered  by  the  Franks  (who  had  in  the  meantime     Osap. 

become  nominally  Christian)   that  their  laws  were    1 

codified.  When  this  took  place  in  the  year  622  it  was 
with  special  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  Church 
that  the  laws  were  framed,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first  codification  of  Anglo-Saxon  laws  on  King  Ethel- 
bert  becoming  a  Christian. 

The  very  first  provision  of  the  Alamannic  laws  PenuiMion 
was  a  direct  permission  to  any  freeman,  without  toto^ 
hindrance  from  *  Dux  *  or  *  Comes,'  to  surrender  his  ^"*^ 
property  and  himself  to  the  Church  by  charter  exe- 
cuted before  six  or  seven  witnesses ;  and  it  provided 
further  that  if  he  should  surrender  his  land,  to  re- 
ceive the  usufruct  of  it  back  again  during  life  as  a 
benefice  charged  with  a  certain  tribute  or  census, 
his  heir  should  not  dispute  the  surrender.^ 

In  the  Bavarian  laws  of  slightly  later  date  there 
is  a  similar  permission  to  any  freeman,  from  his  own 
aharej  after  he  has  made  division  with  his  sons,  to 
surrender  to  the  Church  viUas,  lands,  slaves,  or  other 
property,  to  be  received  back  as  a  beneficium  in  the 
same  way,'  and  neither  *  rex,*  *  dux,'  nor  *  any  other 
person '  is  to  prevent  it. 


]  .'Ut  si  quia  UImt T^raasvel  semet- 
ipeum  ad  ecdeaam  tradeie  Toln- 
eriti  nnUus  habeat  Hoentiam  oon* 
tnidlceie  ei,  noodiiZyiMni  oomes,  nee 
uUa  personal  sed  spontanea  Wun- 
tate  Ueeat  ehristtano  hombe  Deo 
serriie  et  deproprias  res  soas  semet- 

ipeom  ledemere 

2.  Si  quia  liber,  qui  ves  snaa  ad 
eoelesiamdederit  etper  cartam  finuir 
tatem  feoeriti  ocut  superitts  dictum 


est,  et  post  hnc  ad  paatorem  eodeott 
ad  beneficinm  snsceperit  advictna- 
lem  neceesitatem  oonquirendani  die- 
bus  Tito  sun :  et  quod  spondit  per- 
sdlvat  ad  eodesiam  censum  de  ilia 
terra,  et  boo  per  epistulaai  firmitatia 
fiat,  ut  post  ejus  diacesaum  nuUua 
de  heredibua  non  oontradicat.' — 
PertSy  Legymf  t.  iii.  pp.  46-6. 

*  Zbx  Bamufonorwn.  Teztua 
Legia  primua. 

L  'Ut  81  quia  liber  peraona 
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^j^.         Who  are  the  people  thus  permitted  to  surrender 

their  possessions  to  the  Church  ?    Clearly  they  are 

the  free  possessores  or  tenants  on  the  public  lands, 
now  become  *  terra  regis^'  under  the  fiscal  officers  who 
are  still  called  dtteee  and  comites. 

Here,  then,  is  still  going  on,  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  Church,  precisely  the  process  described  by  Sal- 
vian,  and  with  precisely  the  same  results. 

Further,  these  results  can  be  traced  with  remark- 
able exactness ;  for  in  the  charters  of  St.  GaJl  and 
Lorsch  and  Wizenburg  there  are  numerous  instances 
of  surrenders  made  under  this  law. 
iDstaoeet         Jn  the  *  Urkundenbuch '  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall, 

or  suiTsu* 

der  in  the  uudcr  date  A.D.  764,^  there  is  a  charter  by  which  a 

St.  Gall 

eharten.  posscssor  of  land  in  certain  ^  villas '  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Gall  hands  over  to  the  monastery  all  that 
he  possesses  therein,  with  the  cattle,  slaves,  houses, 
fields,  woods,  waters,  &c.,  thereon,  together  with 
two  servi  and  all  their  belongings ;  and  (it  proceeds) 
'  for  these  things  I  am  willing  to  render  service  every 
*  year  as  follows : — viz.  xxx.  seglas  of  beer  (cervesa), 
^  xl.  loaves  and  a  sound  spring  pig  (frischenga),  and 
<xxx.  mannas,  and  to  plough  2  jugera'  (jochos)  per 


▼oltterit  et  dederit  res  suas  ad  ec- 
desiam  jato  redemptione  aainuD 
mm,  lioentiain  habeat  de  portione 
sua,  postquam  cum  filiis  suis  par- 
tiTit.  Nullus  enm  prohibeat,  non 
rex,  non  dux,  nee  ulla  persona  ha- 
beat potestatem  prohibendia.  Et 
quicquid  donayerit,  villas,  terrasi 
manci|day  vel  aliqua  pecunia,  om- 
Bia  quiecumque  donaverit  pro  re* 
demptiooe  animsB  susBi  hoc  per 
•pistolam  oonfirmet  propria  manu 


sua  ipse.  .  .  . 

'  Etpost  hsBO  nnllaiu  habeat  pcK 
testatem  nee  ipse  uec  posteri  ejii% 
nisi  defensor  eodesin  ipdns  hm^ 
Jlemm  prnstare  voluerit  eL' — Perts, 
Legvm,  t  iiL  pp.  260-70. 

1  Urkwndenbwih  der  Abtd  8t. 
OalkH,  L  p.  22. 

*  Compare  with  the  Kantiflh 
'yokes'  and  'iodets.'  The  yoke 
here  is,  however,  evidently  the 
juger^  not  theyii^tim. 
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*  annum,  and  to  gather  and   carry  the  produce  to     Obms. 
'the  yard,  also  to  do  post  service  {angaria)  when    

*  required/ 

Here  we  have  not  only  the  public  tributum  con- 
verted into  a  manorial  census  or  *  gafol,"  but  also  the 
sordida  munera  transformed  into  manorial  services. 

In  another  charter,  A.n.  759,  is  a  surrender  of  all  a 
man's  possessions  in  the  place  called  ffeidolviamlarey 
to  the  Abbey,  *  in  this  wise  that  I  may  receive  it  back 

*  from  you  per  precariam^  and  yearly  I  will  pay 

*  thence  census^  i.e.  xzx.  siclas  of  beer,  xl.  loaves, 
^  a  sound  spring  frisginga,  S  day-works  (opens)  of 
^  one  man  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  my  son 

*  Hacco,  if  he  survive  me,  shall  do  so  during  his  life.'^ 

In  another,  a.I).  761,^  the  monks  of  St.  Gall  re- 
grant  a  ^ villa*  called  ^ Zozinvilare*  to  the  original 
maker  of  the  surrender  at  the  following  cenauSj  viz. 
XXX.  siclas  of  beer  and  xl.  loaves,  a  friscinga,  and 
two  hens,  with  this  addition — */n  quisqua  eicione^ 
^  thou  shalt  plough  saigata  una  (one  selion  ?)  and 
'  reap  this  and  carry  it  into  [the  yard],  and  in  one 
'  day  (jumo)  ^  thou  shalt  cut  it,  and  in  another  gather 

*  it  and  carry  it,  as  aforesaid.* 

In  the  surrender  of  a  holding  *  in  villa  qui  dicitur 
'  Wicohaim^  the  census  is  •  .  .  siclas  of  beer,  xx. 
'  maldra  of  bread  and  a  frisginga,  and  work  at  the 
^  stated  time  at  harvest  ai^  at  hay-time,  two  days  in 
'  reaping  the  harvest  and  cutting  the  hay,  and  in 

*  early  spring  one  ^^jumaUs"  at  ploughing,  and  in 

*  the  month  of  June  to  break  up  [brachan]  another* 


>  Urkundenlmehyipp.27'S. 

•  Id.  p.  83. 

*  See  also  fdL  pp.  76  and  90. 


*  Hence  'jumai*  for  acre. 
»  irf.p.41. 
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o^«     *  and  in  autumn  to  plough  and  sow  it — this  is  the 

*  census  for  that  villa/ 

diiCTib^  These  grants  were  clearly  surrenders  by  freemen 
bySaiTiM.  Uke  those  described  by  Salvian,  which  carried  with 
them  whatever  coloni  or  servi  there  were  upon  the  land 
Thus,  under  date  771,*  a  priest  gives  to  the 
monks  all  his  property  in  viUa  Ailingas  and  another 
place,  except  two  servi  and  five  yokes  of  land ;  and 
in  another  place  he  gives  ^servum  unum  cum  hoba 
*  eua  et  JUiis  suis  et  cum  uxore  ma.*  The  hoba  was 
clearly  the  '  hub '  or  yard-land  of  the  serf,  and  it, 
he  and  his  wife  and  children  were  all  granted  over 
by  their  lord  to  the  abbey. 

In  the  same  year  771 '  a  man  named  Chumbertue 
and  his  wife  surrendered  an  estate  called  ChuniberteS" 
vnlari^  and  it  is  described  as  including  just  what  a 
Boman  villa  would  include,  i.e.  the  viUa  itself  (c6»a), 
surrounded  by  its  court  {curte  circumclattsa)^  together 
with  buildings,  slaves,  arable  land,  meadows,  fields, 
&c.,  &c.  And  yet  in  this  case  also  he  retains  posses- 
sion *  siA  U8U  fructuario '  during  his  Hfe,  paying  the 
same  kind  of  census  as  in  the  other  cases — ^xx.  siclas 
of  beer,  a  maldra  of  bread,  and  b,  frisking. 
likeneM  Now,  it  will  at  oucc  be  seen  how  like  is  the  census 

oensusand  described  in  these  charters  to  the  Saxon  gafol  of  the 
ST^^  *  Rectitudines,*  and  of  the  manors  of  Tidenham  or 
aSd^^iaf  1-  Hysscbume.  There  is  distinctly  the  gafolt  and  in 
7^'  many  cases  the  gafolyrik  also,  but  no  mention  of  the 
weeh'worh  Add  this,  and  there  would  be  an  almost 
exact  likeness  to  Saxon  seifdom. 

But  it  will  be  remembered  that  even  under  the 

>  UrkwndenXmch,  p.  69.  *  Id.  p.  00. 
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laws  of  Ine  the  week-work  was  not  added  to  the  qafol     Chap. 

unless  the  lord  provided  not  only  the  yard-land,  but    

also  the  homestead.  These  surrenders  were  sur- 
renders by  freemen  of  their  own  land  and  home- 
steads. It  was  hardly  likely  that  the  more  servile 
week-work  should  be  added  to  their  census.  How 
it  would  fare  with  their  children  when  they  sought 
to  succeed  their  parents  in  the  now  servile  holding 
is  quite  another  thing. 

There  is,  indeed,  apparently  an  instance,  under  New  serf 
date  787,^  of  the  settlement  of  a  new  serf — the  ^'week- 
grant  of  a  fresh  holding  in  villenage  from  the  Abbot  ^d^. 
of  St.  Gall  to  the  new  tenant.  The  holding,  if  we 
may  use  the  Saxon  terms,  is  ^  set '  both  '  to  gafol  and 
to  week-work ;'  for  the  tenant  binds  himself  (1)  to  pay 
to  the  abbey  as  census  {i.e.  as  gafol)  yearly  vii.  maldra 
of  grain  and  a  sound  spring  frisking,  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  granary  of  the  monastery ;  and  (2)  to 
plough  every  tceek  {i.e.  as  week-work)*  at  their  nearest 
manor  {curtem)  a  'jwmal  '(or  acre  strip)  in  every  zelga  ^ 
{i.e.  in  each  of  the  three  fields) ;  and  also  six  days  in 
a  year  when  work  out  of  doors  is  needed,  whether  in 
harvest  or  hay-mowing,  to  send  two  '  mancipii '  for 
the  work :  also,  when  work  is  wanted  in  building  or 
repairing  bridges,  to  send  one  man  with  food  to  the 
work,  who  is  to  stop  at  it  as  long  as  required.  And 
to  these  payments  and  services  the  new  tenant  bound 
'  himself,  his  heirs,  and  all  their  descendants  lawfully 
*  begotten.' 


1   Urkundenbuch,  p.  106. 

*  '  Et  ad  proximam  cnrtexn  vefr- 
tram  in  unaquaque  zelga  ebdome- 
darii  jurnalem  arare  debeamus '^ 
(p.  107). 


*  Waitz  speaks  of  the  three 
great  fields  under  the  '  Dreifddei-- 
toirthichaft  *  as  *  Zelgen.'—  Vet- 
fasmng  der  Deutschen  Volker,  i. 
120.    And^ee  infra f  chap.  x.  s.  ill. 
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Chap.  This  surelv  is  a  distinct  case  of  the  settlement  of 

VIII 

1    a  new  serf  upon  the  land,  rendering  in  Saxon  phrase 

both  gafol  and  week-work ;  and  the  serfdom  created 

is  as   nearly  as   possible  identical  with  that  of  an 

English  manor  of  the  same  date. 

^X?r         ^^*  *^  return  to  the  surrenders.     It  is  clear  from 

^^^i^j?'     the  instances  quoted  that  some  of  these  owners  who 

of  holdiDgv  "^ . 

on  ▼iiiaa.  Surrendered  their  holdings  were  holders  of  whole  viUas 
or  heimSy  some  of  them  of  portions  of  villas  or  heims. 
And  yet  they  placed  themselves  by  the  surrender,  as 
Salvian  described  it,  in  a  servile  position,  lowerj  as  he 
says,  than  that  of  the  coloni  of  the  rich^  for  they  merely 
retained  the  usufruct  during  their  life.  The  inherit- 
ance was  lost.  And  they  still  had  a  tribute  to  pay 
to  their  lord,  though  free  from  tribute  to  the  public 
purse.  The  Frankish  kings  now  stood  in  the  place 
of  the  Eoman  Emperor.  The  old  Roman  tributum 
apparently  remained,  but  was  payable  to  the  Frankish 
king.  When  under  the  Alamannic  laws  these  sur- 
renders were  made  to  the  Church,  the  tribute  also 
was  transferred  from  the  king  to  the  Church. 

We  have  seen  that  when  such  a  surrender  had 
been  made  under  Roman  rule  to  a  rich  Roman  land- 
owner, the  latter  became  responsible  to  the  public  ex- 
chequer for  the  tributum,  but  he  exacted  tribute  in 
his  turn  from  his  tenant,  who  thus,  as  Salvian  said, 
though  parting  with  his  inheritance,  still  paid  tribute 
to  his  lord.  But  this  tribute  can  hardly  have  been 
the  full  tributum  at  which  the  holding  was  assessed 
to  the  jugatio.  It  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  fixed 
and  typical  gafol  or  census,  marking  a  servile  con- 
dition. For  in  the  Alamannic  laws  there  are  clauses 
making  the  following  remarkable  provisions : — 
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Leges  Alamannomm  Slotharii '  (a.d. 


Chap. 

Via. 


xxu. 
(1)  Servi  emm  eoclesin  tribata 
•ua  legitime  reddanty  quindecim 
siclas  de  cervim,  poreo  yalente  [al. 
poxcum  Talentem]  tremitse  uno, 
pane  [al.  panem]  modia  dua,  pullos 
quinque,  oya  Tiginti. 

(2)  Ancilln  autem  opera  in- 
porita  dne  neglecto  fadant. 

(8)  Sem  dimidiam  partem  sibi 
et  dimidiam  [aL  dimidinm]  in  domi- 
nico  aratiTiun  reddant  £t  si  super 
hiec  est,  sicut  seryi  ecclesiastici  ita 
fadant,  tres  dies  sibi  et  tree  in 
dominico. 

zxin. 
De  liberis  autem  eodesiasticis, 
quod   [al.    quos]  colonos    Tocant, 
omnes  sicut  coloni  regis  ita  reddant 
ad  ecclesiam. 


xxn. 
(1)  Let  serri  of  the  Ohurdi  pay 

their  tribute  rightly,  Tiz.,  15  siclie  Tribute, 

of  beer,  with  a  sound  spring  pig,  of  J[*7  tSee 

bread  two  modia,  five  fowls,  twenty  ^^yg* 


eggs- 


*week- 


(2)  Let  female  serri  do  services  "^^^ 
required  without  neglect.  ^  * 


(8)  Let  servi  do  ploughing,  half 
for  themselves  and  half  in  the  de- 
mesne. And  if  there  be  other 
services,  let  them  do  as  the  servi 
of  the  Church— three  days  for 
themselves  and  three  days  in  the 
demesne. 

zxm. 

Concerning  the  freemen  of  the 
Church  who  are  called  '  coloni,'  let 
all  pay  to  the  Church  just  as  the 
coloni  of  the  king. 


Alaman- 
niolaw. 


These  clauses  seem  to  establish  clearly  three 
facts : — 

(1)  That  the  slavery  of  the  slaves  or  servi  on  the 
ecclesiastical  estates  had  already,  in  a.d.  622,  become 
modified  and  restricted  as  a  matter  of  general  eccle- 
siastical custom  to  a  three  days'  week-work. 

(2)  That  the  proper  tribute  (or  gafot)  of  persons 
becoming  servi  of  tihe  Church  by  surrender  under 
this  edict  was  to  be  as  stated ;  the  resemblance  of  the 
details  of  this  tribute  with  those  mentioned  in  the 
St.  Gall  surrenders  showing  the  servile  nature  of  the 
status  into  which  those  making  the  surrender  placed 
themselves  thereby. 

(3)  Freemen  of  the  Church  called  *  coloni '  were 

^  Pertz,  Leffum,  iii.  pp.  51,  52. 
T  2 
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Chat,      to  pay  to  the  Church  as  the  cohni^ou  the  terra  regU 
1    did  to  the  king. 

In  other  words,  a  whole  villa  or  manor,  with  the 
village  community  of  '  free  coloni '  and  the  *  servi ' 
upon  it,  might  be  handed  over  as  a  whole  to  the 
Church :  in  which  case  the  free  coloni  were  to  re- 
main free  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Church  as  they 
would  have  done  to  the  king  if  they  had  been  ^  coloni  * 
on  the  terra  regis. 

After  thus  becoming  *  free  coloni  *  of  the  Church 
they  might,  if  they  chose,  by  a  second  act  surrender 
their  freedom  and  become  servi  of  the  Church,  just 
as  *  free  coloni '  on  royal  villas  or  on  the  terra  regis 
might  do  under  this  edict. 

This  evidence  relates,  it  will  be  remembered,  to 
the  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  so 
abounded  with  *  heim^ '  and  *  villas,*  as  well  as  to  that 
portion  of  the  *  Agri  Decumates '  which  was  included 
in  the  province  of  Germania  Prima. 

There  is  still  clearer  evidence  for  the  district  to 
the  east  of  the  *  Agri  Decumates,'  comprehended  in 
the  Roman  province  of  Rhaetia. 

Rhsetia,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  province, 
in  edicts  relating  to  which  the  '  sordida  munera  *  were 
most  clearly  defined.  We  have  seen  traces  of  some 
of  these  '  base  services,'  especially  the  boon-work  and 
the  *  angaries,'  in  the  St.  Gall  charters.  StiU  clearer 
traces  of  them  are  found  in  the  services  described  in 
the  early  *  Bavarian  laws '  of  the  seventh  century. 
These  laws,  as  has  been  seen,  expressly  allowed  *  sur- 
renders '  by  freemen  of  their  property  to  the  Church, 
and  the  services  of  the  servi  and  coloni  of  the  Church 
are  described  with  remarkable  clearness. 
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The  section  is  headed — 


Chap. 
VUI. 


Ltx  Baiuwniorum,  textu$  legtB  pritmu^ 


De  eolom$  vd  urm  eccluia,  put- 
liter  servknU  vd  quale  [al, 
guaHa]  tnbuta  reddant. 

Hoc  eet  agrario  seeimdum  esti- 
niAtioDem  iudieis;  proTideat  hoc 
iudez  secundum  quod  hal)et  donet : 
de  dO  modiis  3  modioe  donet,  et 
puBCoaiio  diBBolTat  secundum  usum 
proyincisB.*  Andecenas  legitimaa, 
hoc  est  pertica  [al.  perticam]  10 
pedes  habentem,  4  perticas  in  trans- 
verso,  40  in  longo  arare,  seminare, 
daudere,  coUigere,  trahere  et  re- 
condere.  A  tremisse  unusquisque 
aceola  *  ad  duo  modia  sationis  ezeol- 
ligere,  seminare,  colligere  et  re- 
condere  deheat ;  et  Tineas  plantare, 
fodere,  propaginare,  pnecideie,  Tin- 
demiare.  Reddantfa8ce[aLfasc6m] 
de  lino  [al.  ligno] ;  de  apibua  10 
Tasa  [al.  decimum  Tas] ;  pullos  4, 
ova  16  reddant  Parafretw  [al. 
palafredos]  donent,  aut  ipei  Tadant, 
ubi  eis  iniunctum  fuerit,  Angmia$ 
cum  cam  faciant  usque  50  lewas 
[al.  leugas] ;  amplius  non  minentur. 


Ad  casas  dominicas  stabilire 
[al.  stabiliendas],  fenile,  granica  Tel 
tunino  lecuperanda,  pedituras  ra- 
tionabiles  aocipiant,  et  quando  ne- 
fuerit,   omnino    componant. 


18. 

C<mcermngih»  col<mi  or  tern  cf  the  ivibnte 
Chureh^whateervicaandtriiaee  serrices 
they  are  to  render.  Sys' ^* 

This  is  the  tribute  for  orMe,  •  week- 
according  to  the  estimation  of  the  ^^?  . . 
judge.  The  judge  must  look  to  it  ^^arian* 
that  according  to  what  a  man  has  laws, 
he  must  giTC;  for  30  modia  he 
must  give  8  modia.  And  for  jdos- 
turage  he  must  pay  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  proTinoe.  Legal 
andecene  (the  perches  being  of  10 
feet),  4  perches  in  breadth  and  40 
in  length,  [heis]toplough,tosow, 
to  fence,  to  gather,  to  carry,  and  to 
store.  For  spring  crops  CTery 
cultivator  to  prepare  for  two  modia 
of  seed,  and  sow,  gather,  and 
store  it  And  to  plant  Tines,  tend, 
graft,  and  prune  them,  and  gather 
the  grapes.  Let  them  render  a 
bundle  of  flax,  of  honey  the  tenth 
vessel,  4  fowls,  and  15  eggs.  Let 
them  giTO  post-horses,  or  go  them* 
selTes  whereTer  they  are  told.  Let 
them  do  carrying  service  vnth  wa^ 
gons  as  far  as  50  leug».  They 
cannot  be  compelled  to  go  farther. 

In  keeping  up  the  buildings  in 
the  demesne,  in  repairing  the  hayloft, 
the  granary,  or  the  '  tun,'  let  them 
take  reasonable  portions,  and  when 
needful   let   them   compound   to- 


*  PertE,  Legum,  t.  iii.  pp.  278- 
280. 

•  Compare  Chlotharii  II.  Pr€^ 
c«p<to  (584-628)  s.  IL  'Agraria, 
pascuaria  vel  decimas  porcorum 
eccleeia  pro  fidei  nostra  devotione 


concedimus,  ita  ut  actor  aut  deci- 
mator  in  rebus  ecdesiss  nullus  acoe- 
dat.'— ilfon.  Germ.  Mist.  CapUur- 
laria,  I.  L  p.  10. 

'  This  word    *  aceola^  Is  often 
used  in  charters  for  'free  cdondJ 
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Chap. 
VIII. 


Oalce  fumo  [al.  calcefurno],  ubi 
prope  Cuerit,  ligns  aut  petra  [al. 
petras]  60  homines  faciant,  ubi 
longe  fuerat  [al.  fuerit],  100  ho- 
mines debeant  expetiriy  et  ad  civi- 
tatem  vel  ad  Tillami  ubi  necesee 
fuerity  ipsa  calce  trahantur  [al. 
ipsam  calcem  trahant]. 


gether.  To  the  limekiln  when 
near  let  50  men,  and  when  it  is  far 
let  100  men  be  found  to  supply 
wood  or  [lime-]8tone,  and  when 
needful  let  the  lime  itself  be  cariied 
to  city  or  villa. 


These  are  the  services  of  the  coloni  or  accolce  of 
the  Church.     Next  as  to  the  servi  : — 


Servi  autem  ecclesise  secundum 
possessionem  suam  reddant  tributa. 
Opera  vero  3  dies  in  ebdomada  in 
dominico  operent  [al.  operentur],  8 
Tero  sibi  fiiciant.  Si  vero  dominus 
eius  [al.  eorum]  dederit  eis  boves 
aut  alias  res  quod  habet  [aL  quae 
habentjy  tantum  serviant,  quantum 
eis  per  possibilitatem  impositum 
fiierit;  tamen  iniuste  neminem 
obpremas  [al.  opprimas]. 


Let  the  servi  of  the  Ohuich  pay 
tribute  according  to  their  holdings. 
Let  them  work  3  days  a  week  in  the 
demesne,  and  8  days  for  themaelres. 
But  if  their  lord  give  them  oxen  ot 
other  things  they  have,  let  them  do 
as  much  service  as  can  be  put  upon 
them,  yet  thou  shalt  oppress  no 
one  unjustly. 


Gftfol-yrth 
or  plough- 
ing of 
andecen€B 
or  acre 
strips, 
pik>bably 
for  the 
tenths  on 


In  the  face  of  this  evidence  it  seems  impossible  to 
ignore  either  the  continuity  of  the  tribute  and  services 
under  Eoman  and  German  rule,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
their  identity  with  the  gafol^  the  gafolryrth^  and  the 
week-work  of  the  English  manor  on  the  other  hand, 
ie^tithe-  There  is  first  the  tenth  of  the  chief  produce  due  as  of 
^  '  old  from  these  occupants  of  the  *  Agri  Decumates  '  of 
Tacitus,  closely  connected  with  the  tribute  of  plough- 
ing— the  Saxon  gafoUyrth  noticed  above  in  the  St. 
Gall  charters.  This  is  to  be  rendered  in  lawful 
andecencB,  and  this  measure  of  the  plough-work  is 
reckoned  by  the  Roman  rod  of  ten  feet,  and  takes 
the  precise  form,  four  rods  by  forty,  which  belongs 
to  the  English  acre  of  four  roods ;  ^  and  this  is  the 

'  In  the  Glosses  this  andecena  is  called  a  '  shanoork.* 
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strip  to  be  sown,  gathered,  and  stored,  just  as  in  the     Cha^f. 
case  of  the  Saxon  '  gafol-yrth'  

The  teiiding  of  vines  is  peculiar  to  the  country. 
The  tenth  bundle  of  flax,  the  tenth  vessel  of  honey, 
and  the  fowls  and  eggs  are  also  familiar  items  of  the 
ce7i8U8  or  gafol^  both  in  the  charters  of  St.  Gall  and 
in  the  services  of  Saxon  manors. 

Then  there  are  the  pack-horse  services  {para/rett) 
and  the  carrying  services  (*  angaria^  cum  carra '),  the 
keeping  up  of  buildings,  supply  of  the  limekiln, 
and  the  carriage  of  lime  to  the  villa — all  which  once 
public  services  {^sordida  munera\  due  to  theEoman 
Emperor  on  whose  tithe  lands  the  coloni  were  settled, 
were  now  the  manorial  services  of  *  coloni '  of  the 
Church.  They  were  called  in  the  Codex  Theodo- 
sianus  ^obsequia^'  and  are  almost  identical  with  the 
Saxon  ^p*ecaricB*  or  boon-works. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  coloni  or 
accolcB  did  not  give  *  week-work'  This  was,  as  has 
been  seen,  the  distinctive  mark  of  serfdom  here  in 
Ehastia,  as  for  centuries  afterwards  throughout  the 
manors  of  mediaeval  Europe. 

In  other  words,  in  the  seventh  century  there  are 
two  classes  of  tenants  on  ecclesiastical  manors — (1) 
the  coloni  or  accolce,  to  use  the  Saxon  terms  of  King 
Ine's  laws,  set  to  gafol ;  and  (2)  the  servi^  set  to  gafol 
and  to  week-work. 

Throw  the  two  classes  together,  or  let  the  remain- 
ing Roman  coloni  sink,  as  the  result  of  conquest  or 
otherwise,  down  into  the  condition  up  to  which  the 
slaves  have  risen  in  becoming  serfs,  and  the  serfdom 
of  the  mediaeval  manorial  estate  is  the  natural  result. 
At  the  same  time  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  per* 
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Chap,     sistently  double  character  of  the  later  services,  which 

1     apparently  was  a  survival  of  their  double  origin  in  the 

union  of  the  public  tribute  and  sordida  munera  of  the 

Eomanc<?fcnz/^with  the  servile  work  of  the  Boman  slave. 

On  the  estates  of  the  Church  in  the  early  years 

of  the   seventh   century  the  humanising  power   of 

Christian  feeling  had  silently  raised  the  status  of  the 

slave.     It  had  dignified  labour,  and  given  to  him  a 

property  in  his  labour,  securing  to  him  not  only  one 

day  in  seven  for  rest  to  his  weary  and  heavy-laden 

limbs,  but  also  three  days  in  the  week  wherein  his 

Traflbition  labour  was  his  ovm.    From  slavery  he  had  risen  into 

slavery  to   serfdom.     And  this  serfdom  of  the  quondam  slave 

Berfdom.       tt,  .,  *.i.n  ^ 

had  become,  m  the  eyes  of  the  still  more  weary  and 
heavy-laden  free  labourers  on  their  own  land,  so  light 
a  burden  compared  with  their  own — such  was  the 
lawless  oppression  of  the  age — that  they  went  to  the 
Church  and  took  upon  them  willingly  the  yoke  of 
her  serfdom,  in  order  that  they  might  find  rest  under 
her  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  protection. 

Such  an  impulse  did  this  rush  for  safety  into 

serfdom  on  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  estates  receive 

from  the  unsettlement  and  lawlessness  of  the  period 

of  the  Teutonic  invasions,  that  by  the  time  of  Charles 

the  Great  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  these 

once  Boman  provinces  had  become  included  in  the 

manorial  estates  of  the  monasteries. 

Scores  of  In  the  thickly  peopled  Bomano-German  lands  on 

toDuits  on  both  sides  of  the  Bhine,  including  the  present  Msass 

^^^^      on  the  one  side,  and  the  district  between  the  Bhine 

w^tw^   and  the  Maine  (the  present  Baden  and  Wirtemberg) 

to  the        on  the  other,  so  strong  was  the  current  in  this  direc- 

\jomL.      tion  that  we  find  in  the  Traditiones  of  the  monasteries 
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of  *  Lorsch '  and  *  Wizenburg '  scores  of  surrenders 
taking  place  sometimes  in  a  single  village.  And 
these  cases  are  of  peculiar  interest  because  G.  L.  vem 
Maurer  relies  almost  solely  upon  them  as  the  earliest 
examples  available  in  support  of  his  theory  of  the 
original  German  mark  and  free  village  community. 
His  only  early  instances  are  taken  from  the  Lorsch 
Cartulary.^  He  cites  107  surrenders  to  the  Abbey 
of  Lorsch  in  *  Hantscuhesheim  *  alone,*  and  concludes 
that  there  must  have  been  at  least  as  many  free  holders 
resident  there  in  earlier  times.  In  Loeheim  there 
were  eight  surrenders ;  in  other  heims  thirty-five,  five, 
twenty-three,  ten,  forty,  five,  and  so  on.  These  must, 
he  concludes,  have  formed  part  of  originally  free 
village  communities  on  the  German  mark  system.^ 

Now  these  surrenders  to  the  abbey  go  back  to  the 
reign  of  Pepin  ;  and  the  question  is,  What  were  these 
freemen  who  made  these  surrenders?  Were  they 
indeed  members  of  German  free  milage  communities? 

In  the  first  place,  they  lived  in  a  district  which 
for  many  centuries  had  been  a  Boman  province. 
The  manners  of  the  people  had  long  been  Bomanised. 
Even  across  the  Maine  for  generations  the  homesteads 
had  been  built  in  Roman  fashion.*  And  it  is  significant 
that  the  fragments  surrendered  in  this  district,  which 
since  the  time  of  Probus  had  become  devoted  to  the 
vine  culture,  were  mostly  little  vineyards ;  e.g.  ^rem 
*  meam^  hoc  est  vineam^  i.  in  Hantscuhesheim^^  *  and  so 


Chap. 
VIIL 


*  Ge9eh%chte  der  Dorfverfiumiig 
in  Deuttehland,  i.  pp.  6  ef  ieg, 

'  TradUianeA  tn  Pago  J2Atnarwt. 
Codex  Lauretham,  pp.  367  «t  8eq, 

'  Dorfverfasmngy  pp.  15  H  seq. 


*  Ammianus  MaiceUinuB,  bk. 
zvii.  e.  i.,  a.d.  857. 

'  Codex  Lauresham.  pp.  82d, 
862, 809, 876  and  passim. 
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Chap.     on.     These  vineyards  were  often  composed  of  so  many 

*  scamellij  or  little  scamni — ^ridges  or  strips  marked  out 

by  the  Eoman  Agrimensores.  All  this  is  thoroughly 
Eoman.  What  looks  at  first  sight  so  much  Uke  a 
German  free  village  community,  was  once  a  little 
Boman  *  vicus '  full  of  people,  with  their  vineyards  on 
the  hillfl  around  it.  They  look  like  German  settlers 
or  *  free  coloni '  on  the  pubUc  domains,  who  had  be- 
come appendant  to  the  villa  of  the  fiscal  officer  of  the 
district,  which  had  in  fact  by  this  time  become  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  manor. 

A  little  further  examination  will  confirm  this  view. 
The  viUaa         Tumiug  to  the  rccord  of  the  earliest  donation  to 
the  abbey,  in  a.d.  763,^  we  find  a  description  of  a 
whole  villa  or  heim — ^  Hoc  est,  viUam  nostram  quoe 

*  dicitur  Hagenhetm,  cum  omni  integritate  ma,  terris 

*  domibus  CBdiJiciis  campis  pratis  vinein  silvis  aquis 

*  aquarumve  decursibus  farinariis  litis  libertis  canlibertis 

*  mancipiis  mobilibtis  et  immobilibus,  ^c^ 
Here  there  clearly  is  a  villa  or  manor,  and  the 

tenants  of  this  manor  are  liii,  liberti,  coliberti^  and 
mancipii  or  slaves.  There  are  charters  of  other 
estates  which  are  just  as  clearly  manors  with  servile 
tenements  and  slaves  upon  them. 

In  the  similar  records  of  surrenders  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Gall,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  also  donations 
of  little  free  properties  in  *  heims '  and  *  viUares,'  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  earliest  donations 
are  distinctly  of  whole  manors  or  parts  of  manors, 
with  coloni  and  mancipii  upon  them. 

^  Codex  Lauresham.  p.  3.  j  coonties  of  England  in  the  DoDie»- 

*  It  is  curious  to  notice  that    daj  Survej, 

*  coliberti '  appear  also  in  the  toestem  I 
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The  heims  of  this  Eomano-Gerinan  district  were     ^^ 
therefore  distinctly  manors.     They  were  also  '  marh.*    

In  773  Charles  the  Great  gave  to  the  Abbey  of  Another 
Lauresham  the  *  villa '  called  '  Hephenheim/  '  in  pago  *     °*^ 
^  Rinenae^  cum  omni  merito  et  soliditate  sua  cum  terris 
'  domibus    cedificm    accolis   mancipiis    vineis   sylvis 

*  campis pratisy  Sfc' — that  is,  the  whoU  manor — ^  cum 
^ omnibus  terminis  et  marchis  suis'  And  then  follow 
the  marches  sive  terminus  .n7t;6?,  which  pertained  to 
the  same  villa  of  Hephenheim,  ^as  it  had  always 

*  been  held  sub  ducibus  et  regibus  ex  tempore  jandquo* 
It  was  then  a  ^  villa  '  or  manor  belonging  to  the 
Boyal  domain,  and  it  was  then  held  as  a  benefice  by 
a  ^  comes/  whose  predecessor  had  also  held  it,  and 
his  father  before  him,  of  the  king.^ 

This  is  clearly  a  grant  of  a  whole  manor  with 
the  tenants  and  slaves  upon  it,  and  a  manor  of 
long  standing ;  and  the  word  mark  is  simply  the 
base  Latin  word  for  boundary,  Uke  the  Saxon  word 

*  gemaere.'  Further,  the  boundaries  are  given  exactly 
as  in  the  Saxon  charters,  in  the  form  described  in 
the  writings  of  the  Roman  Agrimensores. 

In  774,'  Charles  the  Great  made  a  similar  grant  to 
the  abbey  in  almost  identical  terms  of  the '  villa '  called 
'  Obbenheim,  in  the  district  of  Worms,  *  cum  omni  merito 
^  et  soliditate  sua,  ^c,  accolis^  mancipiis^  ^c.,'  just  as 
before.  This  was  another  whole  royal  manor  granted 
with  its  tenants  and  slaves  to  the  abbey.  Yet  in  788  • 
the  holder  of  a  vineyard  (*y  petiam  de  vinea ')  in  this 
same  Obbenheim  surrenders  it  to  the  abbey.     In  782* 


^  Codex  Lauresham,  L  pp.  15- 
16. 

*  Id,  I  pp.  18  and  19. 


»  Id.  I  p.  297. 
♦  Id.  i.  p.  803. 
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Chap,     there  is  another  grant.     In  793  ^  there  is  a  similar 


VIII 


grant  of  five  vineyards,  and  another  *  of  three  vine- 
yards ;   and  scores  of  other  donations  of  vineyards 
occur  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  of  his  predecessor 
Pepin.* 
rhe  -free         It  is  obvious,  then,  that  these  surrenders  or  dona- 
were         tions,  which  were  exactly  like  those  of  HarUscuhea- 
SH^D^^     heim^  were  made  by  *  free  coloni '  of  the  manor,  who 
in  the  time  of  Pepin,  while  the  lordship  remained  in 
the  king,  as  well  as  afterwards  when  the  manor  had 
been  transferred  to  the  abbey,  surrendered   their 
holdings  to  the  abbey,  thus  converting  them  either 
into  tenancies  on  the  demesne  land,  or  into  servile 
holdings  under  the  lordship  of  the  abbey.    They 
Sniren-      Were  uot  mcmbcrs  of  a  German  free  village  com- 
^free^      munity,  for  they  were  tenants  of  a  manor  when  they 
colo"-'      made    their    surrenders.      Nor    were    they    slaves 
{mancipii).       The    only  other    class  mentioned  in 
the  charter  was  that  of  the  accolce^  the  word  used 
for  *  free  coloni '  in  the  Bavarian  laws.    These  accolcBj 
it  seems,  then,  were  *  coloni '  or  free  tenants  upon  a 
royal  manor,  part    of  the   old   ager  publicusj  now 
*  terra  regis.'    And  as  such  under  the  Prankish  law 
it  seems  that  they  had  power  to  transfer  themselves 
from  the  lordship  of  the  king  to  that  of  the  Church. 
The  Alamannic  laws  were  enacted  or  at  least  con- 
firmed  after  the  Prankish  conquest,  and  probably 
were  in  force  over  this  particular  district  at  the  date 
of  these  surrenders.    These  laws,  as. we  have  seen, 
expressly  forbade  the  comes  under  whom  they  lived 


>  Codex  Zauresham.  I  p.  347.  *  Id.  L  pp.  34&-d5a 

*  Id.  ii.  pp.  232  et  seg. 
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to  prevent  free  tenants  from  making  such  surrenders     ^>^ 
for  the  good  of  their  souls.  

Indeed,  among  the  St.  Gall  charters  there  is  one 
exactly  in  point. 

It  is  dated  a.d.  766/  and  by  it  the  sons  of  a  person  Bxampia. 
who  had  surrendered  his  land  to  the  Abbey  under 
these  laws  by  this  charter  renewed  the  arrangement, 

*  in  this  wise,  that  so  as  we  used  to  do  service  to 

*  the  king  and  the  comes,  so   we  shall  do  service 

*  for  that  land  to  the  monastery,  receiving  it  as  a 

*  benefice  of  the  same  monks  per  cartulam  precariam' 

This  view  of  the  case  may  be  still  further  con- 
firmed. In  the  Lorsch  records  are  contained  in  some 
cases  descriptions  of  the  services  of  the  two  kinds  of 
tenants  on  the  manors  surrendered  to  the  Abbey. 
There  are  free  tenants  and  servile  tenants,  and  it  is  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  continuity  of  the  services 
from  Roman  to  mediaeval  times  to  find  some  of  them 
so  closely  identical  with  the  *  sordida  munera'  of  the 
Theodosian  Code  and  the  services  described  in  the 
Bavarian  laws. 

To  take  an  example :  In  Neraten  the  services  of 
each  mansua  ingenualis  may  be  thus  classified  : ' — 

(1)  A9  ceTiws,  6  modii  of  barley,  1  pound  of  flax,  at  Eafiter  4 J.,  1 

fowl,  10  eggs,  2  loads  of  wood. 

(2)  As  work,  4  weeks  a  year  whenever  required. 

(3)  As  'ffofolyrthf'  to  plough  1  acre  in  each  of  the  [three]  fields 

{saticnes),  and  to  gather  and  store  it 

(4)  As  *  precariaf*  or  sordida  munera — 

3  days*  work  at  reaping. 
2  days'  work  at  mowing. 

1   Urkundenbuch  of  St  Gall,  i.  i  212.    See    also     the    serrices   at 
p.  50.  I  Wtnenheim  (iii.  205),  a  manor  near 

*  Codex     Laureshamensis,     iii.  I  Heppenheim. 
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Chap.  3  days'  work  at  binding  and  2  loads  of  carrying. 

VIII.  The  tenant  givea  a  parafi-edum. 

*"~"""  Attends  in  the  host. 

Carte  5  loads  of  lime  to  the  biln. 

Carts  5  loads  of  wood. 

Goes  messages  '  infra  regnum '  whenever  required. 

Each  manaus  servilis  rendered,  on  the  other  hand — 

(1)  As  census,  1  uncia,  1  fowl,  10  eggs,  a  frisking  worth  4d. 

(2)  As  boon  vork, '  fadt  moaticum  et  braoem  et  picturas  in  sepe  et  in 

grania.'    In  addition  the  tenant : — 
Ploughs  4  days,  and  all  demesne  land. 
Feeds  for  the  winter  5  pigs  and  1  cow. 

(3)  As  weeh-vDcrk,  8  days  a  week  whenever  required. 

For  women's  work,  1  uncia,  1  load  of  wood,  1  of  grass,  10  eggs. 

In  total  there  were  eighty-seven  *  wxinsi  et  aartes.' 
Their  It  is  evident  that  these  mansi  and  sortes  were  not 

allodial  lota  in  the  common  mark  of  a  free  village 
community,  but  the  holdings  of  two  grades  of  aemi- 
aervile  and  aervile  tenants  on  a  manor  \  and  it  is  evident 
that  some  of  the  services  were  survivals  of  the  aordida 
munera  exacted  under  Boman  law.  Surely  the  con- 
tinuity in  the  mode  of  surrender  and  in  the  services 
and  tribute  on  these  South  German  manors,  traced 
from  the  Theodosian  Code  to  the  Alamannic  and  Bava- 
rian laws,  and  found  again  in  the  surrenders  (identical 
with  those  described  by  Salvian)  made  under  those 
laws,  and  also  in  the  later  surveys  of  the  monastic 
estates,  excludes  the  probability  of  their  having  been 
original  settlements  of  German  free  village  communi- 
ties on  the  German  mark  system,  such  as  G.  L.  von 
Maurer  assumes  that  they  were. 

These  curious  and  numerous  instances  on  which 
this  writer  relied  as  evidence  of  the  mark-system, 
and  as  remains  of  a  once  free  German  village  com- 
munity, turn  out  in  fact  to  be  further  instances  of 
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the  progress  under  Frankish  rule,  within  a  once  Eoman     Chap. 

province,  of  the  practice  described  by  Salvian — a    1 

practice  which  continued  from  century  to  century, 
helping  on  the  threefold  tendency  (1)  in  the  villa  to  HaDonai 
become  more  and  more  manorial,  i,€.  more  and  more  Sf'thT^ 
an  estate  of  a  lord  with  a  village  community  in  serf  ^^^ 
dom  upon  it;  (2)  for   all  land  to  fall  under  some  •y^wn. 
manorial  lordship   or  other,  whether  royal,  eccle- 
siastical, monastic  or  private,  and  so  to  become  part 
of  a  manorial  estate ;  (3)  for  the  originally  distinct 
classed  of  ^  free  coloni '  on  the  one  hand,  and  slaves 
or  servi  on  the  other  hand,  to  become  merged  in  the 
one  common  class  of  medi»val  serfs. 

We  have  yet,  however,  to  examine  the  German 
side  of  this  continental  economic  history  as  carefully 
as  we  have  examined  the  Boman  side  of  it,  before  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  use  continental  analogies  as  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  English  economic  problem. 

It  may  be  that  direct  and  important  German  ele- 
ments also  entered  as  factors  in  the  manorial  system, 
both  during  the  period  of  Boman  rule  in  the  German 
provinces,  and  also  after  their  final  conquest  by  the 
German  tribes. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  GERMAN  SIDE  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL 
EVIDENCE. 

I.   THE  GERMAN  TRIBAL  ST8TBM,   AND   ITS  TENDENCY 
TOWARDS  THE  MANORIAL  SIIBTEM. 

Chap.  DC.  The  desOTptioD  given  of  the  Germans  by  Caesar  is 
^— r-  evidently  that  of  a  people  in  the  same  tribal  stage  of 
descrip-  economic  development  as  the  one  with  which  Irish 
German      and  Wclsh  cvidencc  has  made  us  familiar. 

tribal 

»j8tem.    ^  <  Their  whole  life  is  occupied  in  hunting  and  warlike  enterpriso.  .  .  . 

Thej  do  not  applj  much  to  agriculture,  and  their  food  moatlj  connsta  of 
milk,  cheese,  and  flesh.  Nor  has  anyone  a  fixed  quaotitj  of  land  or 
defined  individual  property,  but  the  magistrates  and  chie&  assign  to 
tribes  and  fiunilies  who  herd  together,  annually,  and  for  one  year's  noco- 
padon,  as  much  land  and  in  such  place  as  they  think  fit,  compelling  them 
the  next  year  to  move  somewhere  else/ ' 

He  also  alludes  to  the  frailty  of  their  houses,' 
another  mark  of  the  tribal  system  in  Wales,  which 

'  De  Betto  Otdlico,  lib.   vi.  c. '  cognationibusque  hominnm,  qui  ana 
21  and  22.    '  Neque  quisquam  agri    coieruut,  quantum  eia  et  quo  loeo 
modnm   oertum    aut   fines   habet    visum  est   agri  attribuunt,   atqos 
proprios,  sed  magistratus  ac  prin-    anno  post  alio  transire  cogunt.' 
eipes  in    annos  singulos  gentibas         '  Id,  lib.  vi.  e.  23. 
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indeed  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  yearly  migration  Chap.  ix. 
to  fresli  fields  and  pastures. 

Now  what  were  the  tribes  of  Germans  with  whom 
Caesar  came  most  in  contact  ? 

His  chief  campaigns  against  the  Germans  were  (1)  The  Saew. 
against  the  Suevij  who  were  crossing  the  Rhine  north  of 
the  confluence  with  the  Moselle,  and  (2)  against  Ario- 
vistus  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani  at  the  southern 
bend  of  the  Rhine  eastward.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Suevi  were  prominent  again  among  the  tribes 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  Ariovistus.^  So  that  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  Suevi,  coming  into  close  contact 
with  Csesar  at  both  ends,  came  to  be  considered  by 
him  as  the  most  important  of  the  German  peoples. 

He  describes  the  Suevi  separately,  and  in  terms 
which  show  over  again  that  they  were  still  in  the  early 
tribal  stage  ^  in  which  an  annual  shifting  of  holdings 
was  practised.  Indeed,  their  semi-nomadic  habits 
could  not  be  shown  better  than  by  the  inadvertently 
mentioned  facts  that  the  Suevi  who  were  crossing  the 
Rhine  to  the  north  brought  their  families  with  them ; 
and  that  the  Suevi  and  other  tribes  forming  the  army 
of  Ariovistus  to  the  south  had  not  had  settled  homes 
for  fourteen  years,"  but  brought  their  families  about 
with  them  in  waggons  wherever  they  went,  the 
waggons  and  women  of  each  tribe  being  placed 
behind  the  warriors  when  they  were  drawn  up  by 
tribes  in  battle  array.* 

This  statement  of  Caesar  that  the  Germans  of  his 


1  De  Bello  OalHco,  lib.  i.  c.  51. 

«  Id.  Ub.  IT.  c.  1.  '  Sed  privati 
ac  separati  agri  apad  eoa  nihil  est, 
neque  bngius  anno  remanere  uno  in 


looo  incolendi  causa  licet.' 

•  Id.  lib.  i.  c.  36. 

*  Id.  lib,  i.  c.  51, 
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c?HAP.  IX.  time  were  still  in  the  early  tribal  stage  of  economic 
development  in  which  there  was  an  annual  shifting 
of  the  households  from  place  to  place  needs  no  cor- 
roboration or  explaining  away  after  what  has  already 
been  seen  going  on  under  the  Welsh  and  Irish  tribal 
systems.  The  ease  with  which  tribal  redistributions 
were  made  under  the  peculiar  method  of  clustering 
homesteads  which  prevailed  in  Wales  and  Ireland, 
makes  the  statement  of  Caesar  perfectly  probable. 

But  how  was  it  150  years  later,  when  Tacitus 

wrote  his  celebrated  description  of  the  Germans  of 

his  time  ? 

'^  The  *Germania'  was  obviously  written  from   a 

nia'of  T«r  distinctly  Boman  point  of  view. 

^*  ^*  The  eye  of  the  writer  was  struck  with  those  points 

chiefly  in  which  German  and  Boman  manners  differed. 

The  Bomans  of  the  well-to-do  classes  lived  in  cities. 

City  life  was  their  usual  life,  and  those  of  them  who 

had  villas  in  the  country,  whilst  sometimes  having 

residences  for  themselves  upon  them,  as  we  have  seen, 

cultivated  them  most  often  by  means  of  slave-labour 

under  a  viUicus^  but  sometimes  by  coUmi. 

The  What  struck  Tacitus  in  the    economy  of  the 

settle-       Germans  (and  by  Germans  he  obviously  meant  the 

SITfree'    A^^  triheemen^  not  their  slaves)  was  that  they  did 

tribesmen.  ^^  jj^^  jj^  ^j^j^  jj^^  ^j^^  Bomaus.     *  They  dwell'  (he 

says)  *•  apart  and  scattered,  as  spring,  or  plain,  or 
*  grove  attracted  their  fancy.' ^  Of  whom  is  he  speak- 
ing? Obviously  of  free  tribesmen  or  tribal  house- 
holds, not  of  villagers  or  milage  communities,  for  he 

'  'Oolimt  diflcreti  ac  diyem,  at  fons,  ut  campus,  ut  nemos  placuit.'-- 
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immediately  afterwards,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  Chap.ix, 
speaks  of  the  Qennans  as   avoiding  even  in  their 
villages  [vici)  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  obviously 
the  best  mode  of  building,  viz.  in  streets  with  con- 
tinuous   roofs.     *  Their   villages '    (he   says)    '  they  lie 

*  build  not  in  our  manner  with  connected  and  at-  S^^JS 

*  tached  buildings.     There  is  an  open   space  round 

*  every  one's  house.'  And  this  he  attributes  not  to 
their  fancy  for  one  situation  or  another,  as  in  the 
first  case,  but  *  either  to  fear  of  fire  or  ignorance  of 

*  how  to  build.'  ^ 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Germans  who 
chose  to  live  scattered  about  the  country  sides,  as 
spring,  plain  or  grove  attracted  them,  were  not  the 
villagers  who  had  spaces  round  their  houses.  We 
are  left  to  conclude  that  the  first  class  were  the  chiefs 
and  free  tribesmen,  who,  now  having  become  settled 
for  a  time,  were,  in  a  very  loose  sense,  the  landovmers^ 
while  the  latter,  the  villagers,  must  chiefly  have  been 
their  servile  dependants.  And  this  inference  is  con- 
firmed when  Tacitus  comes  to  the  second  point  and 
tells  us  that  the  aervi  of  the  Germans  differed 
greatly  from  those  of  the  Bomans.  There  were  some 
slaves  bought  and  sold  in  the  market,  and  free  men 
sometimes  sank  into  slavery  as  the  result  of  war 
or  gambling  ventures;  but  in  a  general  way  (he 
says)  their  slaves  were  not  included  in  the  tribes- 
men's households  or  employed  in  household  service, 
but  each  family   of  slaves  had   a  separate  home- 


*  '  Vioos  locant  non  in  nosfcnun 
morem,  connexis  et  cohnrentibiu 
wdificuB:    Boam    quiflque   domum 


spatio  circamdat^siveadversuB  casus 
Ignis  remedium,  sive  inseitia  sedi- 
ficandi' — OermamOf  xyL 


2  8 
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Ohaf.  DC.  stead.*  They  had  also  separate  crops  and  cattle  ; 
for  *  the  lord  {dominiis)  requires  from  the  slave  a 
^  certain   quantity   of  corn,  cattle,  or  material  for 

*  clothing,  as  in  the  case  of  coloni.  To  this  modi- 
^  fied  extent   (Tacitus  says)   the  German  servus  is 

*  a  slave.  The  wife  and  children  of  the  free  tribes- 
<  man  do  the  household  work  of  his  house,  not  slaves 
^  as  in  the  Boman  households.' 

Clearly,  then,  the  vicua — the  tnllage-^on  the  land 
of  the  tribesman  who  was  their  lord,  was  inhabited 
by  these  aervi^  who,  like  Boman  colonic  had  their 
own  homesteads  and  cattle  and  crops,  and  rendered 
to  their  lord  part  of  their  produce  by  way  of  tribute 
or  food-rent. 

The  lords — the  tribesmen — themselves  (as  Tacitus 
elsewhere  remarks)  preferred  fighting  and  hunting  to 
agriculture,  and  left  the  management  of  the  latter  to 
the  women  and  weaker  members  of  the  family.* 
A  later  Now,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the  tribal  home- 

stage  than  stead  was  a  permanent  possession,  and  that  the  village 
d^bed.  of  serfs  around  it  had  a  single  tribesman  for  its  lord, 
the  settlement  would  practically  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  heim  or  manor  with  a  village  in  serfdom 
upon  it.  It  was  evidently  in  a  real  sense  the  tribes- 
man's separate  possession,  for,  after  speaking  of  blood 
relationships  which  bind  the  German  tribesman's 
family  and  home  most  strongly  together,  Tacitus 
adds,  *  Everyone's  children  are  his  heirs  and  successors 


^  'CeteriB  servis  noa  in  nos- 
trum morem  descriptis  per  fkmiliam 
xninisteriis  utontur.  Suam  quisque 
sedem,  suos  penatos  regit.  Fru- 
menti  modum  dominus  aut  pecoris 


aut  vestiB   at  colono  injungit,  et 
servus     hactenufl    paret  :    cetera 
domus  officia   uxor  ac  liberi  ex* 
seqauntur.' —  Oermama^ 
*  Id,  xiv.  and  X7. 
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*  without  his  making  a  will ;   and  if  there  be  no   Chaf.  dl 

*  children,  the  grades  of  succession  are  brothers,  Pmdon 

*  paternal  uncles,  maternal  uncles.'  ^  ^i^f 

But  then  this  was  also  the  case  in  Wales  and 
Ireland.  There  was  division  among  male  heirs  of  the 
family  land.  And  yet  this  family  land  was  not  a 
freehold  permanent  estate  so  long  as  a  periodical 
redistribution  of  the  tribe  land  might  shift  it  over  to 
someone  else. 

The  embryo  manor  of  the  German  tribesman,  ^« 
with  its  village  of  serfs  upon  it,  might  therefore,  if  manor, 
the  same  practice  prevailed,  differ  in  three  ways  from 
the  later  manor.  It  might  become  the  possession  of 
a  tribal  household  instead  of  a  single  lord  ;  and  also 
it  possibly  might,  on  a  sudden  redistribution  of  the 
tribal  land,  fall  into  the  possession  of  another  tribes- 
man or  tribal  household,  though  perhaps  this  is  not 
very  likely  often  to  have  happened.  Finally,  it  might 
become  subdivided  when  the  time  came  for  the  unity 
of  the  tribal  household  to  be  broken  up  as  it  was  in 
Wales  after  the  final  redivision  among  second  cousins. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  land  in  the  tribal 
stages  of  economic  progress  was  the  least  stable  and 
the  least  regarded  of  possessions.  A  tribesman's 
property  consisted  of  his  cattle  and  his  serfs.  These 
were  his  permanent  family  wealth,  and  he  was  rich 
or  poor  as  he  had  more  or  less  of  them.  So  long  as 
the  tribe  land  was  plentiful,  he  as  the  head  of  a  tribal 
household  took  his  proper  share  according  to  tribal 
rank ;  and  so  long  as  periodical  redistributions  took 
place,  evien  when  the  tribal  household  finaDy  was 

^  Oermamaf  zz. 
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cjhap.  IX.  broken  up,  room  would  be  found  for  the  new  tribal 
households  on  the  tribal  land.  But  when  at  last  the 
limits  of  the  land  became  too  narrow  for  the  tribe,  a 
portion  of  the  tribesmen  would  swarm  off  to  seek 
new  homes  in  a  new  country.  Frequent  migrations 
were,  therefore,  at  once  the  proofs  of  pressure  of 
population  and  the  safety-valve  of  the  system. 
Fresh  The  emigrating   tribesmen  in  their  new  home 

monto^       would  form  themselves  into  a  new  sept  or  tribe,  take 
possession  of  fresh  tracts  of  unoccupied  land,  and 
perhaps,  if  land  were  plentiful,  wander  about  for  a 
time  from  place  to  place  as  pasture  for  their  cattle 
might  tempt  them.    Then  at  last  they  would  settle : 
each  tribesman  would  select  his  site  by  plain,  wood 
or  stream,  as  it  pleased  him.     He  would  erect  his 
stake  and  wattle  tribal  house,  and  daub  it  over  with 
clay  ^  to  keep  out  the  weather.     He  would  put  up  his 
rough  outbuildings  and  fence  in  his  com  and  cattle 
yard.    Eound  this  tribal  homestead  the  still  rougher 
homesteads  of  his  serfs,  each  with  its  yard  around  it, 
would  soon  form  a  straggling  village,  and  the  Ukeness 
to  the  embryo  manor  would  once  more  appear. 
Ablated       Indeed,  when  we  turn  to  the  famous  passage  in 
pasuga  of  which   the  German  settlements  and    their  internal 
deserving  ecouomy  are  described,  the  words  used  by  Tacitus 
^l\^.    seem  in  themselves  to  indicate  that  he  had  in  his  eye 
tura.       precisely  this  process  which  the  example  of  the  Welsh 
and  Irish  tribal  systems  has  helped  to  make  intelli- 
gible to  us.     Tracts  of  country  (agri)^  he  says,  are 
*  taken  possession  of  {occupanhir)  by  a  body  of  tribes- 
men {ab  universis)  who  are  apparently  seeking  new 


Oamumia,  xvi 
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homes ;  and  then  the  agri  are  presently  divided  among  Chaf.  ix. 
them. 

This  passage,  so  often  and  so  variously  construed 
and  interpreted,  is  as  follows : — 

'  Agri  pro  numero  cultorum  ab  uiiiTeniB  ▼ids  [or  tn  or  per  vicei]  * 
oooapantor,  qaos  mox  inter  ae  secundiim  dignataoDem  partiuntur :  facili« 
tatem  pardendi  camporum  spatia  prastant. 

'  Ar?a  per  annos  mutant,  et  supereet  ager :  nee  enim  cam  ubertate  et 
amplitndine  aoli  labore  oontendont,  at  pomaria  conwrant  et  prata 
sepaxent  et  hortos  rigent :  tola  term  seges  imperatur.'  ^ 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  first  few  lines  of  this 
passage  are  made  ambiguous  by  an  error  in  the  texts. 
If  the  true  reading  be,  as  many  modern  German 
critics  now  hold,  *  ab  universia  vicis ' — by  all  the  vici 
together,  or  by  the  whole  community  in  vici — there 
still  must  remain  the  doubt  whether  the  word  vicua 
should  not  be  considered  rather  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  Welsh  trev  than  of  the  modem  village.  The 
Welsh  *  trev '  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  subordinate 
cluster  of  scattered  households.  Tacitus  himself 
probably  uses  the  word  in  this  sense  in  the  passage 
where  he  describes  the  choice  of  the  chiefs,  or  head 
men  {principes) '  qui  jura  per  pagos  tnco^que  reddunt.'* 
The  vicua  is  here  evidently  a  smaller  tribal  subdivi- 
sion of  the  paguSy  just  as  the  Welsh  trev  was  of  the 
^  cymwdi  and  not  necessarily  a  village  in  the  modem 
sense.* 


*  The  Bamberg  Oodez  has  '  ah 
unwers%8  viois,*  9Sid  this  is  followed 
bj  Waits  ( Verfas8ungtffe$cki(Atef 
Kiel,  18S0,  L  145).  The  Lejden 
Oodexhas'lnyioem.'  Others 'per 
Tioes/  which  earlier  critics  con- 
sidered to  be  an  error  for  'per 
Ticos.'      See     Wietersheim's    Qe- 


tcMchteder  VSlkerwanderunff,  with 
Dahn's  notes,  L  p.  43.  Leipsig, 
1880. 

•  Oemumia,  xxvi 
»  Id.  Jdi. 

*  The  Welsh  'trev'  and  Ger- 
man  '  dorf'  piobablj  are  itom  the 
same  root. 
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nader  tri- 
bal rolflt. 


Chaf.  IX.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true  reading  be  •  ab 
Fresh  offri  untversts  tVi,  OT  pev^  vices  or  invicem,  the  meaning  pro- 
^riSn^of  bably  is  that  fresh  tracts  of  land  {agri)  are  one  after 
dJrid^d  another  taken  possession  of  by  the  tribal  community 
when  it  moves  to  a  new  district  or  requires  more 
room  as  its  numbers  increase. 

The  new  agrij  the  passage  goes  on  to  say,  are  soon 
divided  among  the  tribesmen  or  the  irevs^ '  secundum 
dignationem,'  according  to  the  tribal  rules,  the  great 
extent  of  the  open  country  and  absence  of  limits 
making  the  division  easy,  just  as  it  was  in  the  in- 
stance of  Abraham  and  Lot. 

In  any  case  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Tacitus 
meant  by  the  words  in  vices  or  invicem,  if  he  used 
them,  that  there  was  any  annual  shifting  of  the  tribe 
from  one  locality  to  another,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
the  very  next  words  absolutely  exclude  the  possibility 
of  an  annual  movement  such  as  that  described  by 
C»sar.  *  Arva  per  annos  mutant  et  superest  ager* 
They  change  their  arva  or  ploughed  land  yearly,  i.«., 
they  plough  up  fresh  portions  of  the  ager  or  grass 
land  every  year,  and  there  is  always  plenty  left  over 
which  has  never  been  ploughed.^  Nothing  could  de- 
scribe more  clearly  what  is  mentioned  in  the  Welsh 
triads  as  *  eo-aration  of  the  waste'  The  tribesmen  have 
their  scattered  homesteads  surrounded  by  the  lesser 
homesteads  of  their  *  servi.'  And  the  latter  join  in 
the  co-tillage  of  such  part  of  the  grass  land  as  year 
by  year  is  chosen  for  the  corn  crops,  while  the  cattle 
wander  over  the  rest. 


Theagri- 
cnlture  is 
a  co-ora- 
tion of 
fresh 

portioDS  of 
the  waste 
each  year. 


■  "'vl^er '*  dictus  qui  a  diTiflori- 
Inu  agrorum  relictas  est  ad  pascen- 
dumcommiuuteryicinis.*  Isodorus, 


DeAgrii.    Lachmaim  and  Rttdor^ 
Lp.S6a 
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This  seems  to  have  been  the  simple  form  of  the  ChakIX. 
open  field  husbandry  of  the  Germans  of  Tacitus. 

And  this  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose ;  for 
whichever  way  this  passage  be  read,  it  does  not  modify 
the  force  of  the  previous  passages,  which  show  how 
manorial  ^ere  the  lines  upon  which  the  German  tribal 
system  was  moving  even  in  this  early  and  still  tribal 
stage  of  its  economic  development,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  possession  of  serfs  by  the  tribesmen.  It  gives  us 
further  a  clear  landmark  as  regards  the  use  by  the 
Germans  of  the  open-field  system  of  ploughing. 
Tacitus  describes  a  husbandry  in  the  stage  of '  co-ara- 
tion  of  the  waste.'  It  has  not  yet  developed  into  a 
fixed  three-course  rotation  of  crops,  pursued  over  and 
over  again  permanently  on  the  same  arable  area,  as 
in  '  the  three-field  system  '  afterwards  so  prevalent  in 
Germany  and  England. 

These  are  important  points  to  have  gained,  but  Thoten- 
the  most  important  one  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  th^^er- 
strong  resemblances  between  the  Welsh  and  German  JJ^tem^S^ 
tribal  arrangements,  there  was  this  distinct  difference  ljj^^^\^ 
between  them.    The  two  tribal   systems  were  not  waidBthe 
workmg  themselves  out,  so  to  speak,  on  the  same 
lines.     The  Welsh  system,  in  its  economic  develop- 
ment, was  not  directly  approaching  the   manorial 
arrangement  except  perhaps  on  the  mensal  land  of 
the  chiefs.     The  Welsh  tribesmen  had  as  a  rule  no 
servile  tenants  under  them.     The  taeogs  were  mostly 
the  taeoge  of  the  chiefs,  not  of  the  tribesmen.     Thus, 
as  we  have  seen,  when  the  conquest  of  Wales  was 
completed,  the  tribesmen  of  the  till  then  unconquered 
districts  became  freeholders  under  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  with  no  mesne  lord  over  them.     The  taeogs  be- 
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^^^^-^  came  taeogs  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  not  of  local 

landowners.     So  that  the  manor  did  not  arise.    But 

even  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  German  tribesmen 

seem  to  have  already  become  practically  manorial 

lords  over  their  own  serm^  who  were  already  so  nearly 

in  the  position  of  serfs  on  their  estates  that  Tacitus 

described  them  as  '  like  colonic 

2i2S  ^^  manor — ^in  embryo — ^was,  in  fact,  ahready  in 

Boman      ooursc    of   development.      The    German    economic 

MsiiTcom-  system  was,  to  say  the  very  least,  working  itself  out 

^^^^    on  lines  so  nearly  parallel  to  those  of  the  Boman 

manorial  system  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  silent 

ease  with  which  before  and  after  the  conquest  of 

Boman  provinces,  German  chieftains  became  lords 

of  villas  and  manors.    The  two  systems,  Boman  and 

German,  may  well  have  easily  combined  in  producing 

the  later  manorial  system  which  grew  up  in  the  Boman 

provinces  of  Gaul  and  the  two  Germanics. 


U.   THE  TRIBAL  HOUSEHOLDS  OF  OEBMAN  SETTLERS. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  rely  upon  this  evidence  of 

Tacitus  alone,  the  conclusion  would  be  inevitable  that 

the  German  and  Boman  land-systems  were  so  nearly 

alike  in  their  tendencies   that  they  naturally  and 

simply  joined  in  producing  the  manorial  system  of 

later  times.    And  there  can   be  Uttle  doubt  that, 

speaking   broadly,  this  would    be    a    substantially 

correct  statement  of  the  case. 

^^there        But  bcforc  wc  cau  fairly  and  finally  accept  it  as 

kinds  of     such,  it  is  uccessary  to  consider  another  branch  of 

menui^Dot   cvidencc  which  has  sometimes  been  understood  to 

^M?^^    point  to  a  kind  of  settlement  not  manorioL 
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The  evidence  alluded  to  is  that  of  local  names  Chap.ix. 
ending  in  the  remarkable  suffix  ing  or  ingas.    It  is  The 
needful  to  examine  this  evidence,  notwithstanding  its  ^^^^ 
difficult  and  doubtful  nature.    It  raises  a  question  ^^^ 
upon  which  the  last  word  has  by  no  means  yet  been  «»««^ 
spoken,  and  out  of  which  interesting  and  important 
results  may  eventually  spring.    The  impossibility  of 
arriving,  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  at  a 
positive  conclusion,  is  no  reason  why  its  apparent 
bearing  should  not  be  stated,  provided  that  sugges- 
tion and  hypothesis  be  not  confounded  with  verified 
fact.    At  all  events,  the  inquiry  pursued  in  this  essay 
would  be  open  to  the  charge  of  being  one-sided  if  it 
were  not  alluded  to. 

The  reader  of  recent  literature  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  the  English  conquest  of  Britain  will  have 
been  struck  by  the  confidence  and  skill  with  which, 
in  the  absence  of  historical,  or  even,  in  some  cases, 
traditional  evidence,  the  story  of  the  invasion  and 
occupation  of  England  has  been  sometimes  created 
out  of  little  more  than  the  combination  of  physical  ^p^^^ 
geography  with  local  names,  on  the  hypothesis  that  '^ 
local  names  ending  in  'ing^'  or  its  plurid  form  ^ingaSj  meats? 
represent  the  original  clan  settlements  of  the  German 
conquerors.  Writers  who  rely  upon  G.  L.  Von 
Maurer's  theory  of  the  German  mark-system  have 
Also  naturally  called  attention  to  local  names  with 
this  suffix  as  evidence  of  settlements  on  the  basis  of 
the  free  viUage  community  as  opposed  to  those  of  a 
manorial  type. 

Local  names  with  this  suffix,  it  is  hardly  needful 
to  say,  are  found  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in 
England. 
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WhatGer^ 
mails  did 
Tacitaa 
describe  ? 


Chap.  IX.  How,  it  may  well  be  asked,  does  the  evidence  they 
afford  of  clan  settlements  or  free  village  communities 
comport  with  the  thoroughly  manorial  character  of 
the  German  settlements  on  the  lines  described  by 
Tacitus? 

Now,  in  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  must 
first  be  considered  how  far  the  description  of  Tacitus 
covers  the  whole  field — whether  it  refers  to  the 
Germans  as  a  whole,  or  whether  only  to  those  tribes 
who  had  come  within  Roman  influences,  and  so  had 
sooner,  perhaps,  than  the  rest,  relinquished  their 
earlier  tribal  habits  to  follow  manorial  lines. 

So  far  as  his  description  is  geographical  it  is  very 
methodical. 

(1)  There  are  the  Germans  mthin  the  Soman 
limes}  These  included  the  tribes  who,  following  up 
the  conquests  of  Ariovistus,  had  settled  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  in  what  was  then  called  the  pro- 
vince of  Upper  Germany,  including  the  present  Elsass 
and  the  country  round  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine 
with  the  Maine  and  Moselle.  These  tribes  were  the 
Tribocci,  Nemetes  and  Vangiones.*  Further,  there 
were  the  tribes  or  emigrants,  many  of  them  German, 
gradually  settling  within  the  limits  of  the  *Agri 
Decumates.'  Lastly,  there  were  the  Batavi  and 
other  tribes  settled  in  the  province  of  Lower  Germany 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  shading  off  into  Belgio 
Gaul. 
Nopthern  (2)  There  were  the  Northern  tribes  outside  the 

•ideit.       Roman  province,*   some   of  them    tributary  to  the 


Those 
'Within  the 


*  Qermama^  zzviii.  and  zziz. 
'  These  tribes  are  mentioned  by 
Oeesar  as  forming  part  of  the  armj 


of  Ariovistus.    2>e  BtUo  QalUeOf 
lib.  i.  c.  61. 

'  Oermania,  zxx.-xxzyiL 
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Romans  and  some  of  them  hostile,  the  Frisiiy  the  Chap.  ix. 
Chatti  (or  Hessians),  and  other  tribes,  reaching  from 
the  German  Ocean  to  the  mountains,  and  occupying 
the  country  embracing  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Weser  and  the  Elbe,  some  of  which  tribes  afterwards 
joined  the  Franks  and  Saxons. 

(8)  There  were  the  Suevic  tribes  ^  so  familiar  to  The  auww 
Caesar^  and  amongst  whom  were  the  Angli  and  Varini^  the  w- 
the  Marcomanni  and  Hermunduri^  always  hovering  ^*"' 
over  the  limes  of  the  provinces  from  the  Rhine  and 
Maine  to  the  Danube :  some  of  them  hostile  and  some 
of  them  friendly ;  some  of  whom  afterwards  mingled 
with  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  but  most  of  whom  were 
absorbed  in  the  Alamannic  and  the  Bavarian  tribes 
who  finally,  following  the   course   of  the  previous 
emigration,  passed  over  the  limes  and  settled  within 
the  '  Agri  Decumates '  in  Bhastia,  and  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Upper  Germany. 

(4)  Behind  all  these  tribes  with  whom  the  Romans  Distant 
came  in  contact  were  others  vaguely  described  as 
lying  far  away  to  the  north  and  east. 

The    habits   of  which  of  these  widely  different 
classes  of  German  tribes  did  Tacitus  describe  ? 

Probably  it  would  not  be  safe  to  go  further  than  The  Suevic 
to  say  that  the  Germans  whose  manners  he  was  most  most  in  his 
likely  to  describe  were  those  chiefly  Suevic  tribes  ^JJ^^^^^ 
hovering  round  the  limes  of  the  provinces,  especially 
of  the  '  Agri  Decumates,'  with  whom  the  Ronxans 
had  most  to  do.     It  is  at  least  possible  that  he  left  out 
of  his  picture,  on  the  one  hand,  those  distant  northern 
or  eastern  tribes  who  may  still  have  retained  their 
early  nomadic  habits,  and  on  the  other  hand  those 

^  Oennania,  xzxyiii.-zly. 
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Chap^.  Qermans  who  had   silently  and    peaceably  settled 

within  the  limes  of  the  Eoman  provinces,  and  so  had 

become  half  Eoman.^ 

But  to  what  class  are  we  to  refer  the  settlements 

represented  by  the  local  names  with  the  supposed 

patronymic  suffix  ? 
^tooDT.  ^^^  previous  study  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  tribal 

mic  local    system  ought  to  help  us  to  judge  what  they  were. 


trapiyflxed  In  the  first  place  we  have  clearly  learned  that  in 
tracing  the  connexion  of  the  tribal  system  with  local 
names,  the  fixing  of  a  particular  personal  name  to 
a  locality  implies  settlement.  It  implies  not  only  a 
departure  from  the  old  nomadic  habits  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  tribe,  but  also  the  absence  within  the  terri* 
tory  of  the  tribe  of  those  redistributions  of  the  tribes- 
meli  among  the  homesteads — the  shifting  of  families 
from  one  homestead  to  another — which  prevailed 
apparently  in  Wales  and  certainly  in  Ireland  to  so  late 
a  date. 

Following  the  parallel  experience  of  the  Irish  and 
Welsh  tribal  system  we  may  certainly  conclude  that 
in  the  early  semi-nomadic  and  shifting  tribal  stage 
described  by  Caesar  the  names  of  places,  like  those 
of  the  Irish  townlands,  would  follow  local  peculiarities 
of  wood  or  stream  or  plain,  and  that  not  until  there 
was  a  permanent  settlement  of  particular  families 
in  fixed  abodes  could  personal  names  attach  them- 
selves to  places,  or  suffixes  be  used  which  in  them- 
selves involve  the  idea  of  a  fixed  abode. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  tribal 
settlements  which  these  local  names  with  a  patronymic 

^  He  regwded  the  '  Agri  Decamatee '  as '  hardlj  in  G^ermany.' 
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Buffix  may  represent,  surely  the  actual  evidence  of  Obat,  ix. 
the  Welsh  laws  and  the  *  Becord  of  Carnarvon/  as  to  xheyaM 
what  a  tribal  household  was,  must  be  far  more  likely  S?f^^ 
to  guide  us  to  the  truth  than  any  theoretical  view  of  J^j^^^ 
the  'village  community'  under  the  German  mark- 
system,  or  even  actual  examples  of  village  communities 
existing  under  complex  and  totally  different  drcum- 
stances  at  the  present  time,  valuable  as  such  examples 
may  be  as  evidence  of  how  the  descendants  of  tribes- 
men comport  themselves  after  perhaps  c^ituries  of 
settlement  on  the  same  ground. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  tribal  household  in  ?^,^J*"")^ 
Wales  was  the  joint  holding  of  the  heirs  of  a  common  &  family 
ancestor  from  the  great-grandfather  downwards,  with  .eoond^ 


redistributions  within  it  to  make  equality,  first  between 
brothers,  then  between  cousins,  and  finally  between 
second  cousins;  the  youngest  son  always  retaining 
the  original  homestead  in  these  divisions.  The  Wetes^ 
Gwelys,  and  Gavelis  of  the  'Eecord  of  Carnarvon '  were 
late  examples  of  such  holdings.  They  were  named 
after  the  common  ancestor  and  occupied  by  his  heirs. 
Such  holdings,  so  soon  as  there  was  fixed  settlement 
in  the  homesteads,  were  obviously  in  the  economic 
stage  in  which,  according  to  German  usage,  the  name 
of  the  original  holders  with  the  patronymic  suffix 
nnght  well  become  permanently  attached  to  them.^ 

We  may  then,  following  the  Welsh  example,  fairly  Thedivi- 
expect  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  tribal  household  to  ^S^ig^ 
be  joint  holding  for  two  or  three  generaiianSj  and  then  JJ^jJ^g 
the  ultimate  division  of  the  holding  among  male  heirs^  homeAtead. 
the  youngest  retaining  the  original  ancestral  homestead. 

^  This  result  did  not  follow  in  Wales,  because  in  Welsh  local  names 
suffixes  are  not  usual. 
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Chap  DC         ^®  know  how  persistently  the  division  among 

male  heirs  was  adhered  to  in  Wales  and  in  Ireland 

under  the  custom  of  Gavelkind,^  though  of  the 
peculiar  right  of  the  youngest  son  to  the  original 
homestead  we  have  no  clear  trace  in  Ireland. 
Possibly  St.  Patrick  was  strong  enough  to  reverse  in 
this  instance  a  strong  tribal  custom.  But  in  Wales  the 
succession  of  the  youngest  was,  as  we  have  seen,  so 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  habits  of  the  people  that  it 
was  observed  even  among  the  taeoga.  The  elder  sons 
received  tyddyns  of  their  own  in  the  taeog  trev  in  their 
father's  lifetime,  whilst  the  youngest  son  remained  in 
his  father's  tyddyn,  and  on  his  death  succeeded  to  it. 

The  persistence  in  division  among  heirs  and  the 
right  of  the  youngest  were  very  likely  therefore  to 
linger  as  survivals  of  the  tribal  household. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  south-east  of 
England,  and  especially  in  Kent,  the  custom  of  Gavel- 
^luqfthe  ^^^  ^^  continued  to  the  present  day,  retaining  the 
division  among  male  heirs  and  historical  traces  of  the 
right  of  the  youngest  son  to  the  original  homestead. 
In  other  districts  of  England  and  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  the  division  among  heirs  has  passed 
away,  but  the  right  of  the  youngest — Jungsten-RecfU 
— has  survived. 

Mr.  Elton,  in  his  *  Origins  of  English  History ^  has 
carefiiUy  described  the  geographical  distribution  in 
Western  Europe  of  the  practice,  not  so  much  of 
division  among  heirs,  as  of  the  right  of  the  youngest  to 


SornTal  of 
this  equal 
division 


^  Gavelkind  may  be  derived 
irom  ff(U>el,  a  fork  or  branch,  and 
tbe  word  is  used  in  Ireland  as  weU 


as  in  Kent.  Irish  gabalf  gaboMied 
(Gavelkind).  Manners,  8^c,  of  the 
Ancient  Irish,    O'Curry,  iiL  p.  681. 
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inherit  the  original  homestead^  the  latter  having  sur-  Ohap.ix. 
vived  in  many  districts  where  the  other  has  not. 

In  England  he  finds  the  right  of  the  youngest  inWaies 
most  prevalent  in  the  south-east  counties — in  Kent,  £°Dgi<uid- 
Sussex,  and  Surrey,  in  a  ring  of  manors  round  London,  ^^^ 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  Essex  and  the  East  Anglian  *^^^' 
kingdom, — i.e.  as  Mr.  Elton  describes  it,  in  a  district 
about  co-extensive  with  what  in  Boman  times  was 
known  as  the  Saxon  shore.    A  few  examples  occur  in 
Hampshire,  and  there  is  a  wide  district  where  the 
right  of  the  youngest  survives  in  Somersetshire,  which 
formed  for  so  long  a  part  of  what  the  Saxons  called 
'Wealcyn:^ 

Further,  as  the  custom  is  found  to  apply  to  copy- 
hold or  semi-servile  holdings,  it  would  not  be  an  im- 
possible conjecture  that  previously  existing  original 
tribal  households  were,  at  some  period,  upon  con- 
quest, reduced  into  serfs,  the  division  of  the  holdings 
among  heirs  being  at  the  same  time  stopped,  so  as  to 
keep  the  holdings  in  equal  *  yokes,'  or  *  yard-lands,' 
thus  leaving  the  right  of  the  youngest  as  the  only 
point  of  the  pre-existing  tribal  custom  permitted  to 
survive. 

A  similar  process,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  Snrviyaiof 
Frankish   conquest  of  parts  of  Germany,  possibly  of  Ui"^  ' 
had  been  gone  through  in  many  continental  districts.  J^'X^ 
Mr.  Elton  traces  the  right  of  the  youngest  in  the  Continent. 
north-€ast  comer  of  France  and  in  Brabant,  in  Fries- 
land,  in  Westphalia,  in  Silesia,  in  Wirtemberg,  in  the 
Odenwald  and  district  north  of  Lake  Constance,  in 
Suabia,  in  Elsass,  in  the  Orisons.     It  is  found  also  in 

*  Origin$  ofEngluh  Hiitwy,  pp.  188-0. 
A  A 
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Ohap.IX. 


Wide  ex. 
teDdion 
and  mean- 
ing of  the 
patrony- 
mic enffix 
'ing/&c. 


the  island  of  Bomeholm,  though  it  seems  to  be  absent 
in  Denmark  and  on  the  Scandinavian  mainland.^ 

Attention  has  been  called  to  this  curious  survival 
of  the  right  of  the  youngest  because  it  forms  a  possible 
link  between  the  Welsh,  English,  and  continental 
systems  of  settlements  in  tribal  households. 

We  now  pass  to  the  more  direct  consideration  of 
the  local  names  with  the  supposed  patronymic  suffix. 

These  peculiar  local  names  are  scattered  over  a 
wide  area ;  the  suffix  varying  from  the  English  tng 
with  its  plural  '  ingaa^  the  German  ing  or  ung  with 
its  plural  ingaa^  ingen^  ungen^  ungun,  and  the  French 
^tgn*  or  tgny^  to  the  Swiss*  equivalent  ikan^  the 
Bohemian  fcf,'  and  the  wider  Slavonic  itz  or  untz. 

It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  termination  ing,  in  its 
older  plural  form  ingas^  in  Anglo-Saxon,  not  by  any 
means  always,^  but  still  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
had  a  patronymic  significance. 

We  have  the  evidence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  itself  that  if  Baldo  were  the  name  of  the 
parent,  his  children  or  heirs  would  in  Anglo-Saxon 
be  called  Baldinga^  (Baldingas). 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  oldest  historical 
form  of  settlement  in  Bohemian  and  Slavic  districts 


U 


>  OrigtM  of  English  'HMtary, 
pp.  197-98. 

>  Arnold's  Afuiedelunffm,  p.  89. 
'  Palacky*8  OeKhiehU  von  BSh- 

mmf  Buch  ii.  c.  6,  p.  169. 

*  '  Ing '  also  meant  a  low  mea- 
dow by  a  river  bank,  as  '  Oifion 
IrtgSf  near  York,  &e.  Also  it  was 
eometimes  used  like  *  ers/  as '  Ock- 
ringmi  dwellers  on  the  river '  Ohra.' 


In  Denmark  the  individual  strip  in 
a  meadow  was  an  '  ing,'  and  so  the 
whole  meadow  would  be  '  C^  m^' 
*  See  Anglo-Saxon  Ohronide 
iuh  anno  622.  *  Oordic  was  £le- 
sing,  Elesa  was  Esling,  Esla  was 
Gewising/  and  so  on.  See  also 
Bede's  statement  that  the  Kentish 
kings  were  called  Oiscinfft,  after 
their  ancestor  OiiM.  Bede,bk.li.c5. 
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was  in  the  tribal  or  joint  household — ^the  undivided  Chap,  rx, 
family  sometimes  for  many  generations  herding  to- 
gether  in  the  same  homestead  {didinyy 

And  the  number  of  local  names  ending  in  ici^  or 
ovnci,  changing  in  later  times  into  itz  and  toitz,  taken 
together  with  the  late  prevalence  of  the  undivided 
household  in  these  semi-Slavonic  regions,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  confirms  the  connexion  of  the  patronymic  ter- 
mination with  the  holding  of  the  co-heirs  of  an 
original  holder.* 

The  geographical  distribution  of  local  names  with 
the  patronymic  termination  is  shown  on  the  same 
map  as  that  on  which  were  marked  the  position  of 
the  *  hams '  and  *  heims/ 

First,  as  regards  England,  the  map  will  show  that  in 
in  the  distribution  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Domes- 
day survey  ending  in  ing,  the  largest  proportion  occurs 
east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Wash  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight :  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  *  hams,'  only  that  in 
Sussex  the  greatest  number  of '  ings '  occurs  instead  of 
in  Essex. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  names  ending  in  ingham 
or  ington  are  not  confined  so  closely  to  this  district, 
but  are  spread  much  more  evenly  all  over  England.* 
Further,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  counties  where 
the  names  ending  in  ing  occur  without  a  suffix  are  re- 
markably coincident  with  those  where  Mr.  Elton  has 
found  survivals  of  the  right  of  the  youngest^  i.e.  the  old 
*  Saxon  shore.* 


^  Palacky,  pp.  108-9.  Com- 
pare the  word  with  the  Welsh 
iyddyn,  and  the  Irish  tote  or  tath, 

'  See  Meitzen's  ^ii«(r0th#fi^  <2er 


DeuUchen,  p.  17.    Jena,  1879. 

»  See     TayWs     Wordt     and 
Places,  p.  181. 


A  A 
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Id  the 
Moselle 
ralley 
and  round 
Troy  08  and 
Langres. 

In  Frisia. 


Chap.  IX.  Next,  as  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Picardy^  the  ing9 
inPicaidy.  and  heTHS  are  alike,  for  very  nearly  all  the  hems  in  the 
Survey  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin  of  a.d.  860  are  pre- 
ceded by  ing^  i.e.  they  are  inghems.  The  proportion 
was  found  to  be  sixty  per  cent.^  In  this  north-east 
comer  of  France  the  right  of  the  youngest,  as  we 
have  seen,  also  survives. 

There  are  also  many  patron3rmic  names  of  places 
in  the  Moselle  valley  and  in  Champagne  around  Troyes 
and  Langres.* 

Next,  as  to  Frisia,  eight  per  cent,  of  the  names 
mentioned  in  the  Fulda  records  end  in  ^inga^  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  in  ingaheinij  and  three  per  cent 
in  ing  with  some  other  suffix,  making  thirteen  and  a 
half  per  cent,  in  all.  In  Friesland  also  there  are 
survivals  of  the  right  of  the  youngest 

Over  North  Germany,  outside  the  Boman  Itmes^ 
d^iy  in^  the  proportion  is  much  less,  shading  off  in  the  Fulda 
the  old      records  from  six  to  three,  two,  and  one  per  cent. 

But  the  greatest  proportion  occurs  within  the 
Eoman  limes  in  the  valleys  of  the  Neckar  and  the 
Upper  Danube,  where  (according  to  the  Fulda  records) 
it  rises  to  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  per  cent.,'  shad- 
ing off  to  ten  per  cent,  towards  the  Maine,  and  in 
the  present  Elsass,  and  to  nine  per  cent,  southwards 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Gall.* 


In  Ger- 
many most 


Koman 

proTincee 

ofthe'Agri 

Decu- 

matee.' 


^  It  IB  curious  to  observe  that, 
taking  all  the  names  in  the  Oartu- 
lary  (including  many  of  later  date), 
only  2  per  cent  end  in  tn^  or  mga, 
6  per  cent,  in  inghem  or  ingahem : 
making  8  per  cent,  in  alL 

'  Taylor's  Worde  and  Places,  pp. 
406  et  eeti. 


'  Out  of  110  places  named  in 
the  charters  of  the  Abbey  of  IH- 
einga  earlier  in  date  than  a.d.  800, 
24  per  cent,  ended  in  inge^  and  only 
1  per  cent  in  Mm.— Meichelbeck, 
pamm. 

«  In  the  St.  Gall  charters,  out 
of  1,020  names,  0  per  cent  end  b 
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This  chief  home  of  the  *  ings '  was  the  western  Ohap.ix, 
part  of  the  district  of  the  *  Agri  Decumates '  of  Tacitus 
and  the  northern  province  of  Bhsetia,  gradually  oc- 
cupied by  the  Alamannic  and  Bavarian  tribes  in  the 
later  centuries  of  Boman  rule. 

Whether  they  entered  these  districts  under  cover 
of  the  Boman  peace,  or  as  conquerors  to  disturb 
it,  the  founders  of  the  *  ings  *  evidently  came  from 
German  mountains  and  forests  beyond  the  limes. 

North  of  the  Danube  names  with  this  suffix  extend  North  of 
chiefly  through  the  region  of  the  old  Hermunduri  cMefly^in 
into  the  district  of  Grapfeld  and  Thuringia,  where  ^^^xhu- 
they  were  in  the  Fulda  records  six  per  cent.  ™«"*- 

This  remarkable  geographical  distribution  in  Ger- 
many suggests  important  inferences. 

(1)  The  attachment  of  the  personal  patronymic  to  They  sag- 
the  name  of  a  particular  locality  implies  in  Germany  ^^^u  "^^ 
no  less  than  in  Ireland  and  Wales  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  that  locality,  and  so  far  an  abandonment  oi 
nomadic  habits  and  even  of  the  frequent  redistribu- 
tions and  shifting  of  residences  within  the  tribal  terri- 
tory. 

(2)  The    occurrence  of  these  patronymic  local  within 
names  most  thickly  mthin  the  Boman  limes  and  near 
to  it,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Boman  rule  was  the 
outside  influence  which  compelled  the  abandonment 

of  the  semi-nomadic  and  the  adoption  of  the  settled 
form  of  life. 

(3)  The  addition  in  some  cases — most  often  in  powiWy 
Randers  and  in  England,  which  were  both  Boman  "^ 


fngOf  S^  per  cent,  in  inchova.    The  |  are  either  wilare  or  wan^a ;  onlj 
most  common    other  terminatimiB  |  2  per  cent,  end  in  heitn. 


Roman 
proyincef. 
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Chap.  IX.  provinces — of  the  suffix  ham  to  the  patronymic  local 

name,  although  most  probably  a  later  addition,  and 

possibly  the  result  of  conquest,  at  least  reminds  us  of 

the  possibility  already  noticed  that  even  a  viUa  or 

ham  or  manor,  with  a  servile  population  upon  it, 

might  be  the  possession  of  a  tribal  household,  who 

thus  might  be  the  lords  of  a  manorial  estate. 

fr^s^w-         (^)  Considering  the  geographical  distribution  of 

vie  triboB    the  patrouymic  termination,  beginning  in  Thuringia 

Lne  Aia^   and  Grapfcld,  but  becoming  most  numerous  in  Bhs^tia 

"*^'"       and  the  *  Agri  Decumates,'  it  is  almost  impossible  to 

avoid  the  inference  that  it  is  in  most  cases  connected 

with  settlements  in  these  Boman  districts  of  offshoots 

from  the  old  Suevic  tribe  of  the  Hermunduri — ^viz. 

Thuringi,  Juthungi,  and  others  who,  settling  in  these 

districts  during  Boman  rule,  became  afterwards  lost  in 

the  later  and  greater  group  of  the  Alamanni. 

Forced  This  inference  might  possibly  be  confirmed  by 

settlement      .       ^  .  ,.1-1,  a  1.         • 

of  Aift-  the  fact  that  the  isolated  clusters  of  names  ending  m 
sSgic  "*  *  i^ '  on  the  west  of  the  Ehine,  correspond  in  many 
^^^  instances  with  the  districts  into  which  we  happen  to 
know  that  forced  colonies  of  families  of  these  and 
other  German  tribes  had  been  located  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Alamannic  wars  of  Frobus,  Maximianr 
and  Cionstantius  Clorus.  These  colonies  of  IcBti 
were  planted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Moselle,  and  the  names  of  places  ending  in  ^  ing '  are 
numerous  there  to  this  day.  They  were  planted  in 
the  district  of  the  Tricassi  round  Troyes  and  Langres, 
and  here  again  there  are  numerous  patronymic  names. 
They  were  planted  in  the  district  of  the  Nervii  round 
Amiens  close  to  the  cluster  of  names  ending  in  *  ing- 
ahem,'  so  many  of  which  in  the  ninth  century  are 
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found  to  belong  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin.    Lastly—  Chap.  ix. 
and  this  is  a  point  of  special  interest  for  the  present  andpo*. 
inquiry — ^we  know  that  similar  deportations  of  tribes-  j^uJ^j. 
men  of  the  Alamannic  group  were  repeatedly  made 
into  Britain,  and  thus  the  question  arises  whether 
the  places  ending  in  ^  ing  *  in  England  may  not  also 
mark  the  sites  of  peaceable  or  forced  settlements  of 
Qermans  under  Boman  rule. 

They  lie,  as  we  have  seen,  chiefly  within  the 
district  of  the  Saxon  shore,  i.e.  east  of  a  line  be- 
tween the  Wash  and  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  just  as  was 
the  case  also  with  the  survivals  of  the  right  of  the 
youngest. 

If  evidence  had  happened  to  have  come  to  hand 
of  a  similar  deportation  of  Alamannic  Germans  into 
Frisia  instead  of  Frisians  into  Gaul,  the  coincidence 
would  be  still  more  complete. 

The  suggestion  is  very  precarious.    Still,  it  might  s^ch 
be  asked,  where  should  clusters  of  tribal  households  moDts 
of  Germans  resembling  the  Welsh  Weles  and  GaveUs  I^Siblj^ 
be  more  likely  to  perpetuate  their  character  and  ^^^^^ 
resist  for  a  time  manorial  tendencies  than  in  these  '^^^ 
cases  of  peaceable  or  forced  emigration  into  Boman 
provinces  ?    Who  would  be  more  likely  to  do  so  than 
troublesome   septs    (like   that    of   the  Cumberland 
*  Grames  *  in  the  days  of  James  I.)  deported  bodily  to 
a  strange  country,  and  settled,  probably  not  on  private 
estates,  but  on  previously  depopulated  public  land, 
without  slaves,  and  without  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
them  by  making  raids  upon  other  tribes  ? 


Now,  according  to  Professor  Wilhelm  Arnold,  the  ^®V  *. 
Gterman  writer  who  has  recently  given  the  closest 
attention  to  these  local  names,  the  patronymic  suffix 
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CsAF.  IX.  <  ingen '  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  settlements 
of  Alamannic  and  Bavarian  tribes,  and  denotes  that 
the  districts  wherein  it  is  found  have  at  some  time 
or  another  been  conquered  or  occupied  by  them. 
The  heimSy  on  the  other  hand,  in  this  writer's  view, 
are  in  the  same  way  indicative  of  Frankish  settle- 
ments.^ 

The  view  of  so  accurate  and  laborious  a  student 
must  be  regarded  as  of  great  authority.  But  the 
foregoing  inquiry  has  led  in  both  cases  to  a  some- 
what diflferent  suggestion  as  to  their  meaning.  The 
suffix  heim  is  Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  Frankish,  and 
translating  itself  into  villa  and  manor  seems  to  re- 
present a  settlement  or  estate  most  often  of  the 
manorial  type.  So  that  it  seems  likely,  that  whatr 
ever  German  tribes  at  whatever  time  came  over 
into  the  Boman  province  and  usurped  the  lordship 
of  existing  villas,  or  adopted  the  Boman  villa  as 
the  type  of  their  settlements,  would  probably  have 
called  them  either  weilers  or  heims  according  to 
whether  they  used  the  Boman  or  the  German  word 
for  the  same  thing. 

And  in  the  same  way  it  also  seems  likely,  that 
whatever  tribes^  at  tohatever  time^  by  their  own  choice 
or  by  forced  colonisation,  settled  in  house  communities 
of  tribesmen  vnth  or  without  a  servile  population  under 
them,  would  be  passing  through  the  stage  in  which 
they  might  naturally  call  their  settlements  or  home- 


^  Arnold's  Armedebingen  und 
Wanderwigen  deuticher  St&mme, 
Marburg,  1881.  See  pp.  166  et  teq. 
He  considers  that  the  Alamanni 
were  a  group  of  German  peoples 
who  had    settled   in    the    Khine 


valley  and  the  A(fn  Decunwtei, 
including  among  than  the  Juthungif 
who  had  crossed  oyer  from  the 
north  of  the  limes  late  in  the  third 
century. 
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86] 


steads  after  their  t)wn  names,  using  the  patronymic  Ckap.  ix. 
suflBx  ing. 

It  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  obtain  any  clear  in- 
dication of  the  iime^  when  these  settlements  may 
have  been  made.  Nor,  perhaps,  need  they  be  referred 
generally  to  the  same  period,  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
markable fact  that  the  personal  names  prefixed  to  the 
suffix  in  England,  Flanders,  the  Moselle  valley,  round 
Troyes  and  Langres,  in  the  old  Agri  Decumates  (now 
Wirtemburg),  and  in  the  old  Ehsetia  (now  Bavaria), 
and  even  those  in  Prisia,  were  to  a  very  large  extent 
ideniicah 

This  identity  is  so  striking,  that  if  the  names  were,  '^^^ 
as  some  have  supposed,  necessarily  clanrnameSy  it  might  dannamtB, 
be  impossible  to  deny  that  the  English  and  continental  wbJT^ 
districts  were  peopled  actually  by  branches  of  the  same  '"^®* 
clans.    But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  the  names  to 


^  In  the  Erlddrung  dor  Peutifi" 
get  Tafdj  by  E.  Paulua,  Stuttgart, 
1866,  there  ib  a  cazefiil  attempt  to 
identify  the  stations  on  the  Roman 
roads  from  Brigantia  to  Vindonisaaf 
and  from  Vmdomua  to  Begino. 
The  stations  on  the  latter,  which 
passed  through  the  district  abound- 
ing in  'ings,'  arc^  thus  identified; 
the  distances  between  them,  except 
in  one  case  (where  there  is  a  dif* 
ference  of  2  leugen),  answering  to 
those  marked  in  the  Tatie  (see  p. 
86):— 

VmdoniaBa  (Windisch),  Ten^ 
doM  (HeidenschlSschen),/iilkmtaE^o 
(Hiifingen),  Brigobamna  (Bottweil), 
^m/fovu  (Untei^Iflingen),  iSBimJo- 
cennss  ( Rottenberg ),  Ormario 
(Sindelfingen),  Cktrenna  (Oarls- 
statt),    Ad   kmam    (P&hlbronn) 


AquMa  (Aalen)  [up  to  which 
point  there  is  a  remarkable  change 
of  names  throughout,  but  from 
which  point  the  similarity  of  names 
becomee  striking],  Opie  (Bopfin- 
gen),  Septemiaei  (Maihingen),  £o- 
iodica  (Oettingen),  Medianu  (Mark- 
hof),  Idniaeo  (Itzing),  Btticianii 
(Burkmarshofen),  Vetcnuam  (Na»* 
senfels),  Oermanico  (Efisohing) 
Celeiuo  (Ettling),  Ahuena  (Abena- 
berg),  Begino  (Rsgensbuig).  But 
these  names  in  ing  and  mgen,  and 
Latin  iaci,  do  not  seem  to  be  patro- 
nymic. So  also  in  the  case  of  the 
Roman  '  Vieui  AurelH '  on  the  Ohra 
river,  now  'Oehringen.'  Is  it  not 
possible  that  many  other  supposed 
patronymics  may  simply  mean  such 
and  such  or  So-and-so's  <  ings'  or 
meadows  P 
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Ohap.  IX.  which  the  peculiar  suflix  was  added  were  personal 
^  names   and   not  family   or  clan  names — John   and 

Thomas  J  and  not  Smitii,  and  Jones — ^it  would  not  be 
safe  to  press  the  inference  from  the  similarity  too  far. 
Baldo  was  the  name  of  a  person.  There  may  have 
been  persons  of  that  name  in  every  tribe  in  Germany. 
The  Baldo  of  one  tribe  need  not  be  closely  related 
to  the  Baldo  of  another  tribe,  any  more  than  John 
Smith  need  be  related  to  John  Jones.  The  households 
of  each  Baldo  would  be  called  Baldings^  or  in  the 
old  form  Baldingas ;  but  obviously  the  Baldings  of 
England  need  have  no  clan-relationship  whatever  to 
the  Baldings  of  Upper  Germany.^  Nevertheless,  the 
striking  similarity  of  mere  personal  names  goes  for 
something,  and  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  by  un- 
The  extent  of  it  may  be  shown  by  a  few 
examples. 

In  the  following  list  are  placed  all  the  local  names 
mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey  of  Sussex^  be- 
ginning with  the  first  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
which  the  peculiar  suflSx  occurs,  whether  as  final 
or  not,^and  opposite  to  them  similar  personal  or  local 


But  the 
identic 
of  the 


through-  .      J 

oat  ii  Tory  nOtlCeCL 
remark- 
able. 


^  The  ooeadonal  instancee  in 
which  the  patronymie  termination 
is  added  to  the  name  of  a  tree  or 
an  animal,  has  led  to  the  haaty  con- 
clusion that  the  Sazona  were  *  to- 
tmniiU/  and  believed  themselves  de- 
scended from  trees  and  animals; 
B.g,  that  the  Buckkifft  of  Bueki 
thought  themselves  descendants  of 
the  beech  tree.  The  fiEust  that  per> 
soiud  names  were  taken  from  trees 
and  animals — that  one  person  called 
himself  '  the  Be«^;  another  '  the 


fFojf*-— quite  disposes  of  this  argu- 
ment, for  their  households  would 
call  themselves  '  BeeMnge*  snd 
'  Wolfing*  in  quite  a  natural  oourse, 
without  any  dream  of  descent  from 
the  tree  or  the  animal  whose  name 
their  father  or  great-grandfather 
had  home. 

*  The  resemblance  is  equally 
apparent  whether  the  compaiisoD 
be  made  between  names  without 
further  suffix  or  whether  those  with 
it  are  included.    See  the  long  list 
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names  taken  from  the  early  records  of  Wirtemberg^  Chap.  ix. 
%.e.  the  district  of  the  Bhine,  Maine,  and  Neckar,  for- 
merly  part  of  the  ^  Agri  Decumates.' 

InSamiAv 


Sunex. 

Wirtemberg. 

Achisgeworde 

Acco,  Echo,  Eocho,  Achelm 

Aldingebonie 

Aldlngas 

Babintone 

Balnnberchy  Babeiihaa0e% 

Bebiiigon 

BsaBflrohftin 

Beeigheim 

Bechingetone 

Bechingen 

BeddiDgesjham 

BedsingMwikeri 

Belingeliain 

BeUiogon,  BdUingerhof 

Berchioges 

Berohdm 

Bevriogetone 

BoUintan 

Bono,  BoUioga 

Botingelle 

Bottiiiger 

BrialiDga 

Briagftu 

As  regards  the  supposed  patronymic  names  in  inFteazdj. 
the  district  between  Calais  and  St.  Omer,  Mr.  Taylor 
states  that  80  per  cent,  are  found  also  in  England.^ 

We  may  take  as  a  further  example  the  resemblance  in  the 
between  names  of  places  occurring  in  SprUner's  maps  7X7.^ 
of  ^  DeutschUznds  Gaue  *  in  the  Moselle  valley  and  those 
of  places  and  persons  mentioned  in  early  Wirtemberg 
charters. 


MoseUe  Valky. 

fVtttt/mbtTg* 

Beringa 

Beringenis 

EflUngis 

EBsliogen 

Frieeo,  Frisingen 

Gnndiedisgeii 

Gondrud 

Heminingsihal 

HoldingttQ 

Holda 

Hasmaringa 

Wmqnaw^hf^'"* 

Lncas,  Ludlunburch 

of  patronymic  names  in  England,    496-613. 

Gennany,  and  France  in  Taylor's         ^  Taylor's  Worditmd  Plaoetf^^. 

Wcrdi  and  Haon^  App.  B»  pp.    181-4,  and  App.  B,  p.  491. 
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Ckap.  IX. 


In  Gh&nu 
pagne. 


In  Frisia, 


MoMe  Valley. 
Monderchinga 

Ottriogas 
PutQinga 
U^ninga 
Uttingoii 


Wtrtemberff. 
MundricheBhniitan,  Mas- 

derkmgen 
Oteric,Otrik 
Pettili,  Pertilo 
Ufeninga 
Uto,  ntdnuailare 


The  following  coincidences  ^  occur  in  the  modem 
Champagne,  which  embraces  another  district  into 
which  forced  emigrants  were  deported. 


Champoffne. 

Autigiiy 

Effinconrt 

Euffigneux 

Alinooort 

Arrigne 

Orbigny 

Attigny 

Etigny 

Booquegney 

Bettigny 


JBngland, 

Edington 

Effingham 

UffiDgton 

AUiogton 

Arriogton 

Orpington 

Attington 

Ettdnp^ball 

Buckingham 

Beddii^^n 


Wirtemherff. 

Eutingsn 
Oeffingen 
Offingen 

ErringhauBea 

Erpfingen 

Atdng 

Oettinger 

Bochii^pen 

B6ttingfln 


And  SO  on  in  about  forty  cases. 

A  comparison  of  the  fifteen  similar  names  in 
Frisia  occurring  in  the  Pulda  records,  with  other 
similar  names  of  places  or  persons  in  England  and 
Wirtenibergj  gives  an  equally  clear  result. 


Atdnge 

Baltratingen 

Belinge 

Bottinge 


Wirtemherff.^ 

AU|  Aaenhofen 
Baldharty  Baldingen 
BeUingon 

BSttingen 


JBnffkmd, 

{ATington    (Berks   and 
Hants) 
Beltings  (Kent) 

{BeUingdon-i  Several 
BeUings     /  coimtias 
{Bodding^n(Gloao6etBr, 
Northampton) 


^  See  the  lists  g^ven  in  Taylor's 
Wardi  and  Placei,  Appendix  B,  pp. 
4QQ§eseq,  Taylor  says  that  there 
are  1,100  of  the  patronymic  names 
in  France,  of  which  260  are  similar 
to  those  in  England.  See  pp.  144 
€t  seq. 


*  Taken  from  Tradiiifme$  JFkUd- 
,  Dronke,  pp.  240-243.    The 

above  list  includes  all  the  names  in 
Frisia  with  a  patronymic  and  no 
other  suffix. 

*  Taken    from     the    Wutem^ 
bergische  Urkundenbuch. 
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JHlM. 

Wirtemberg. 

England. 

Cieslinge 

/Oreglingen,  ChreaB- 1 

/Ore88mg(EflBex) 
\Owiwngham  (Norfolk) 

Gandingen 

Gatinge 

/GuytiDg  (Gloaneeter) 
IGetingaa  (Sozrey) 

HoBtiiiga 

Hnchingen 

fHuchiheim  \ 
\Hac-Hugo/ 

Huckiiig  (Kent) 

Haadingun 

Rochinge 

Roingufly  RoMdc 

Roddngham  (Notts) 

Suetten^ 

Suittes,  Saitger 

Wachennge 

XJuachar 

Wakaring  (Efisez) 

Waaginge 

TJuaasingim 

Waahington  (Sussex) 

Weingi 

Wehingen 

CHiLP.    IX. 


It  is  impossible  to  follow  out  in  greater  detail  these  The  infer- 
remarkable  resemblances  between  the  personal  names  emwn 
which  appear  with  a  patronymic  suflSx  in  the  local  ^^^ty. 
names  in  England  and  Frisia,  and  certain  well-defined 
districts  west  of  the  Ehine,  and  the  local  and  personal 
names  mentioned  in  the  Wirtemberg  charters.  The 
foregoing  instances  must  not  be  regarded  as  more 
than  examples.  And  for  the  reasons  akeady  given  it 
would  also  be  unwise  to  build  too  much  upon  this 
evident  similarity  in  the  personal  names,  but  still  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  facts  to  be  accounted 
for  are — (1)  The  concentration  of  these  places  with 
names  having  a  supposed  patronymic  termination  in 
certain  defined  districts  mostly  within  the  old  Boman 
provinces.  (2)  The  practical  identity  throughout  all 
these  districts  of  so  many  of  the  personal  names  to 
which  this  suffix  is  attached. 

The  first  fact  points  to  these  settlements  in  tribal 
households  having  taken  place  by  peaceable  or  forcible 
emigration  during  Boman  rule,  or  very  soon  after,  at 
all  events  at  about  the  same  period.  The  second  fact 
points  to  the  practical  homogeneity  of  the  German 
tribes,  whose  emigrants  founded  the  settlements  which 
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Cbap.dl  in  England,  Flanders,  around  Troyes  and  Langres, 
on  the  Moselle,  in  Wirtemberg,  in  Bavaria,  and  also 
in  Frisia,  bear  the  common  suffix  to  their  names. 

The  facts  already  mentioned  of  the  survival  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  same  districts^  strikingly  so  in  Eng- 
land, of  the  right  of  the  youngest^  and  in  Kent  of  the 
origmal  form  of  the  locid  custom  of  Gavelkind,  point 
in  the  same  direction. 

Taking  all  these  things  together,  we  may  at  least 
regard  the  economic  problem  involved  in  them  as  one 
deserving  closer  attention  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it. 
TheMtue-  In  condusiou,  turning  back  to  the  direct  relation 
toibLi"'  of  these  facts  to  the  process  of  transition  of  the 
S^^^'  German  tribal  system  into  the  later  manorial  system, 
^^^^  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  holdings  of  tribal 
households  might  quite  possibly  be,  from  the  first, 
embryo  manors  with  serfs  upon  them.  They  might  be 
settlements  precisely  like  those  described  by  Tadtus, 
the  lordship  of  which  had  become  the  joint  inheritance 
of  the  heirs  of  the  founder.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
actual  settlements  in  question  had  at  all  events  become 
manors  before  the  dates  of  the  earliest  documents. 
We  have  seen,  e.g.^  that  the  viUas  belonging  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Bertin,  with  their  almost  invariable  suffix 
*  ingahem,'  were  manors  from  the  time  of  the  first 
records  in  the  seventh  century,  and  they  may  never 
have  been  anything  else.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  year 
645  the  founder  of  the  abbey  gave  to  the  monks  his 
villa  called  Sitdiu,  and  its  twelve  dependent  villas 
{Tatinga  villa^  afterwards  Taiingahem^  among  them)^ 
with  the  slaves  and  coloni  upon  them.   They  seem  to 

>  Chartuktrium  SUMense,  p.  18. 
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have  been,  in  fact,  so  many  manorial  farms  just  like  Chap^. 
those  which,  as  we  learned  from  Gregory  of  Tours, 
Chrodinus  in  the  previous  century  founded  and  handed 
over  to  the  Church. 

We  have  not  found,  therefore,  in  this  inquiry  into  J**y^. 
the  character  of  the  settlements  with  local  names  matdybo- 
ending  in  the  supposed  patronymic  suffix,  doubtful  as  SSoriai. 
its  result  has  proved,  anything  which  conflicts  with  the 
general  conclusion  to  which  we  were  brought  by  the 
manorial  character  of  the  Boman  villa  and  the  mano- 
rial tendency  of  the  German  tribal  system  as  described 
by  Tacitus,  viz.  that  as  a  general  rule  the  German 
settlements  made  upon  the  conquest  of  what  had  once 
been  Boman  provinces  were  of  a  strictly  manorial 
type.  If  the  settlements  with  names  ending  in  ing 
were  settlements  of  Iceii  or  of  other  emigrants  during 
Roman  rule,  taking  at  first  the  form  of  tribal  house- 
holds, they  at  least  became  manors  Uke  the  rest  during 
or  very  soon  after  the  German  conquests.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  later  settlements  of  the  con- 
querors of  the  Boman  provinces,  or  of  emigrants  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  conquests,  they  none  the  les 
on  that  account  soon  became  just  as  manorial  as  those 
Roman  villas  which  by  a  change  of  lordship  and 
translation  of  words  may  have  become  German  heims 
or  Anglo  Saxon  hams. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  during  a  short  period, 
especially  if  they  held  no  serfs  or  slaves,  tribal 
'households  may  have  expanded  into  free  village 
communities.  But  to  infer  from  the  existence  of 
patronymic  local  names  that  German  emigration  at 
all  generally  took  the  form  of  free  village  communities 
would  surely  not  be  consistent  with  the  evidence. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  OPEN-FIELD  SYSTEM 
Aim  SERFDOM  OF  ENGLAND  AND  OF  THE  ROMAN 
PROVINCES  OF  GERMANY  AND  GAUL. 

I.   THE  OPBN-FIELD  STSTBM  IN  ENGLAND  AND   IK 
GERMANY  COMPARED. 

Okap.x.   We  now  return  to  the  English  manorial  and  open- 
field  system,  m  order,  takmg  it  up  where  we  left  it, 
to  trace  its  connexion  with  the  similar  Ciontinental 
system,  and  to  inquire  in  what  districts  the  closest 
resemblances  to  it  are  to  be  found — ^whether  in  the 
un-Bomanised  north  or  in  the  southern  districts  so 
long  included  within  the  limes  of  the  Boman  provincea 
Under  the         The  earliest  documentary  evidence  available  on 
BjBtem^the  EugUsh  grouud  left  us  in  ftill  possession  of  the  Saxon 
s;Stom*Se  niauor  with  its  village  community  of  serfs  upon  it, 
serfdom.     u^8,biting  as  its  shell  the  open-field  system  in  its  most 
organised  form,  i.e.  with  its  (generally)  three  fields, 
its  furlongs,  its  acre  or  half-acre  strips,  its  headlands, 
its  yard-lands  or  bundles  of  normally  thirty  acres,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  fields,  the  yard-land  representing  the 
year's  ploughing  of  a  pair  of  oxen  in  the  team  of 
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eight,  and  the  acre  strip  the  measure  of  a  day's  plough*  Chaf.  x. 
work  of  the  team. 

This  was  the  system  described  in  the  ^  Rectitadines* 
of  the  tenth  century^  and  the  allusions  to  the  ^  gebur/ 
the  ^yard-land,'  the  ^setene/  the  ^gafol/  and  the 
^  week-work '  in  the  laws  of  Ine  carried  back  the  evi- 
dence presumably  to  the  seventh  century. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  side  by  side  ?™p^^ 
with  this  manorial  open-field  system  we   found  an  open-fleid 
earUer  and  simpler  form   of  open-field  husbandry  n^er  Ui7 
carried  on  by  the  free  tribesmen  and  taeogs  of  Wales.  ^g^„ 
This  simpler  system  described  in  the  Welsh  laws 
and  the  ^  triads '  seemed  to  be  in  its  main  features 
practically  identical  with  that  described  also  in  the 
Germania  of  Tacitus.    It  was  an  annual  ploughing 
up  of  fresh  grass-land,  leaving  it  to  go  back  again 
into  grass  after  the  year's  ploughing.    It  was,  in  fact, 
the  agriculture  of  a  pastoral  people,  with  a  large 
range  of  pasture  land  for  their  cattle,  a  small  portion 
of  which  annually  selected  for  tillage  sufficed  for  their 
com  crops.    This  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  Tacitus, 
'  Arva  per  annos  mutant  et  ettpereat  ager'   It  is  clearly 
the  meaning  of  the  Welsh  ^  triads,'  according  to  which 
the  tribesman's  right  extended  to  his  Hyddyn,'  with 
its  com  and  cattle  yard,  and  to  co-aratian  of  the 
waste. 

Nor  can  there  be  much  mystery  in  the  relation 
of  these  two  forms  of  open-field  husbandry  to  each 
other.  In  both,  the  arable  land  is  divided  in  the 
ploughing  into  furlongs  and  strips.  There  is  co-opera- 
tion of  ploughing  in  both,  the  contribution  of  oxen 
to  the  common  team  of  eight  in  both,  the  allotment 
of  the  strips  to  the  owners  of  the  oxen  in  rotation, 

B  £ 
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Chap.  X.   producing  the  same  scattering  of  the  strips  in  both. 
Twieid  The  methods  are  the  same.     The  difference  lies  in  the 
^^ed     application  of  the  methods  to  two  different  stages  of 
Su»era^  economic  growth.     The  simple  form  is  adapted  to 
tation  of    the  early  nomadic  stage  of  tribal  life,  and  survives 
even  after  partial  settlement,  so  long  as  grassland  is 
sufficiently  abundant  to  allow  of  fresh  ground  being 
broken  by  the  plough  each  year.    The  more  complex 
and  organised  form  implies  fixed  settlement  on  the 
same   territory,  the   necessity  for  a    settled   agri- 
culture vrithin  a  definite  limit,  and  the  consequent 
ploughing  of  the  same  land  over  and  over  again  for 
generations.    The  three-fidd  system  seems  to  be  simply 
the  adaptation  of  the  early  open-field  husbandry  to  a 
permanent  three-course  rotation  of  crops. 
i^d^'         ^^^  there  is  a  further  distinguishing  feature  of 
"*j*°^     the  English    three-field  system  which  implies  the 
introduction  of  yet  another  factor  in  the  complex 
result,  viz.  the  yard-land.    And  this  indivisible  bundle 
of  strips,  to  which  there  was  always  a  single  succession, 
was  evidently  the  holding  not  of  a  firee  tribesman 
whose  heirs  would  inherit  and  divide  the  inheritance, 
but  of  a  serf,  to  whom  an  outfit  of  oxen  had  been 
allotted.    In  fact,  the  complex  and  more  organised 
system  would  naturally  grow  out  of  the  simpler  form 
under  the  two  conditions  of  settlement  and  serfdom. 

Now,  turning  from  England  to  the  Continent,  we 
have  in  the  same  way  various  forms  of  the  open-field 
system  to  deal  with,  and  in  comparing  them  with  the 
English  system  their  geographical  distribution  becomes 
very  important. 

Happily,  very  close  attention  has  recently  been 
given  to  this  subject  by  German  students,  and  we  are 
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able  to  rely  with  confidence  on  the  facts  collected  by  chap.  x. 
Dr.  Landau,*  by  Dr.  Hanssen,'  and  lastly  by  Dr.  August  q^^^ 
Meitzen  in  his  Ausbreiiung  der  JDeutschen  in  Deutschr  ^^^^"^^ 
landf  and  in  his  still  more  recent  and  interesting  oeman 
review  of  the  collected  works  of  Dr.  Hanssen.*  *^"  ^ 

Whilst  we  learn  from  these  writers  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  last  word  can  be  said 
upon  so  intricate  a  subject,  some  general  points  seem 
at  least  to  be  clearly  made  out. 

In  the  fii*st  place  there  are  some  German  systems 
of  husbandry  which  may  well  be  weeded  out  at  once 
from  the  rest  as  not  analogous  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
three-field  system  in  England. 

There  is  the  old  ^  FeldgraswirthBchafU'  analogous  TheFeid- 
perhaps  to  the  Welsh  co-ploughing  of  the  waste  and  SJSt!''^" 
the  shifting  *  Arva '  of  the  Germans  of  Tacitus,  which 
still  lingers  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  where  corn  is  a  secondary  crop  to  grass.* 

There  are  the  *  Eimelhofe  *  of  Westphalia  and  other  The  Ein- 
districts,  i.e.  single  fiunns,  each  consisting  mainly  of  '^^'^^^^- 
land  all  in  one  block,  like  a  modem  English  farm, 
but  as  different  as  possible  from  the  old  English  open- 
field  system,  with  its  yard-lands  and  scattered  strips.^ 

Further,  there  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  open-field 
system,  chiefly  found  in  forest  and  marsh  districts,  in 
which  each  holding  consists  generally  of  one  single 


>  '  Die  Tenitorien  in  Btmg  wf 
ihre  SUdung  und  iM-e  Entwickhkng^* 
Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1854. 

*  Dr.  HaD«ien*s  yarious  papers 
on  the  sttbjeet  aie  collected  in 
\a%  AgrarMticriiehe  Abhandhmgenj 
Leipzig,  1880. 

•  Jena,  1879. 


^  '  OecTff  Maimen,  als  Agnxf 
Bittorihtr^  Yon  August  Mdtsen, 
1881.    Tiibingen. 

*  See  Hanssen's  chapter,  <2)ie 

birgdffegmden,^   in    his   Ayrcarhiti. 
AhhaM^  pp.  182  0t  seq. 

*  Landau,  pp.  16-20. 
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Omjjf^   lofig  gtrip  of  land^  reaching  from  the  homestead  right 
Forest  and  across  the  village  territory  to  its  boundary.^    This 
!!^iiL      system,  so  different  from  the  prevalent  Anglo-Saxon 
system,  is  supposed  to  represent  comparatively  modern 
colonisation  and  reclamation  of  forest  and  marsh  land ; 
and  though  possibly  bearing  some  analogy  to  the  Eng- 
lish fen  system,  is  not  that  for  which  we  are  seeking. 
Passing  all  these  by,  we   come  to  a  peculiar 
method  of  husbandry  which  covers  a  large  tract  of 
country,  and  which  is  adopted  under  both  the  single 
farm  system  and  also  the  open-field  system  with  scat- 
tered ownership,  but  which  nevertheless  is  opposed 
to  the  three-field  system.     It  is  especially  important 
for  our  purpose  because  of  its  geographical  position. 
TKe  OM-  j^  Qy^  tjj^^  gi^ji^  mj^  jjQg  district  of  the  north  of 

Germany,  crops,  mostly  of  rye  and  buckwheat,  have 
for  centuries  been  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same 
landy  kept  productive  by  marling  and  peat  manure, 
on  what  Hanssen  describes  as  the  '  one-field  sy^em.'' 
This  system  is  found  in  Westphalia,  East  Friesland, 
Oldenburg,  North  Hanover,  Holland,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Brunswick,  Saxony,  and  East  Prussia.  Over 
parts  of  the  district  under  this  one-field  system  the 
single-farm  system  prevails,  in  others  the  fields  are 
divided  into  ^Qewanne'  and  strips,  and  there  ifl 
scattered  ownership. 

Now,  possibly  this  one-field  system,  with  its 
marling  and  peat  manure,  may  have  been  the 
system  described  by  Pliny  as  prevalent  in  Belgic 
Britain    and    Gaul    before    the    Boman    conquest, 

*  See  the  interaetmg  examples  i  *  See  HaiiMen*8  chapter  on  the 
given  in  Meitsen'a  Autbrmtun^f,  I  *E%nfeldwirth$ehi^/  Agrarkkt*  Ah' 
with  maps.  I  handL  pp.  190  €t  mq. 
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but    certainly  it    is  not    the  system   prevalent  in   Chap.x 
England  under  Saxon  rule.    And  yet  this  district  i^"^^ 
where  the  one-field  system  is  prevalent  in  Gtermany  o«nn«>y* 
is  precisely  the  district  from  which,  according  to  the 
common  theory,  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  of  Britain 
came.    It  is  precisely  the  district  of  Germany  where 
the  three-field  system  is  conspicuously  absent.    So 
that  although  Nasse  and  Waitz  somewhat  hastily 
suggested  that  the  Saxons  had  introduced  the  three- 
field  system  into  England,  Hanssen,  assuming  that 
the  invaders  of  England  came  from  the  north,  con- 
fidently denies  that  this  was  possible.     ^  The  Anglo- 
^  Saxons  and  the  Frisians  and  Low  Germans  and 
^  Jutes  who  came  with  them  to  England  cannot  [he 
*  writes]  have  brought  the  three-field  system  with 
^  them  into  England,  because  they  did  not  themselves 
^  use  it  at  home  in  North-west  Germany  and  Jutland. 
He   adds  that  even  in  later  times  the  three-field 
system  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  firm  footing 
in  these  coast  districts.^ 

There  remains  the  question,  where  on  the  Conti-  The  three- 
nent  was  prevalent  that  two-  or  three-field  system  Jm  *^^ 
analogous  to  the  one  most  generally  prevalent  on  the 
manors  of  England  ? 

The  result  of  the  careful  inquiries  of  Hanssen, 
Landau,  and  Meitzen  seems  to  be,  broadly  speaking, 
this,  viz.,  that  setting  aside  the  complication  which 
arises  in  those  districts  where  there  has  been  a  Slavic 
occupation  of  German  ground  and  a  German  re-occu- 
pation of  Slavic  ground,^  the  ancient  three-field 
system,  with  its  hvhen  of  scattered  strips,  was  most 

*  HaD8B6D,  p.  496.  I  tioD,  see  eepedally  Meitien's  Am9^ 

*  As  to  this  part  of  the  quae- 1  hrtitung. 
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c^y  X.   generally  prevalent    south  of  the  lippe  and    the 

in  the  old    Teutobergef  Wald,  i.e.  in  those  districts  once  occu- 

Rot^d*"    pied  by  the  Suevic  tribes  located  round  the  Boman 

diatricu.     Umes^  and  still  more  in    those  districts  within  the 

Boman  limes  which   were  once  Boman  province— 

the  *  Agri  Decumates/  Bhaetia,  and  Germania  Prima— 

the  present  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria, 

on  the  German  side  of  the  Bhine,  and  Elsass  and  the 

Moselle  valley  on  its  Gallic  side.^ 

These  once  Boman  or  partly  Bomanised  districts 
were  undoubtedly  its  chief  home.  Sporadically  and 
later,  it  existed  further  north  but  not  generally. 

This  general  geographical  conclusion  is  very  im- 
portant. But  before  we  can  fairly  assume  either  a 
Boman  or  South  German  origin,  the  similarity  of  Ae 
English  and  South  German  systems  must  be  examined 
in  their  details  and  earliest  historical  traces.  Further, 
the  examination  must  not  be  confined  to  the  shell. 
It  must  be  extended  also  to  the  serfdom  which  in 
Germany  as  in  England,  so  to  speak,  lived  within  it 
In  previous  chapters  some  of  the  resemblances 
between  the  English  and  German  systems  have  inci- 
dentally been  noticed,  but  the  reader  will  pardon 
some  repetition  for  the  sake  of  clearness  in  the  state- 
ment of  this  important  comparison. 

I  Landaui '  Die  Tmritorien,'  pp.  32  et  seq. 
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Ghjlp.  X. 
n.   THE  BOUKDABIBS,   OB  ^  KARCH^.' 

First  as  to  the  whole  territory  or  ager  occupied  ^j^*^ 
by  the  village  community  or  township.     This,  by  mawhia. 
the  presentment  of  the  homage  of  the  Bltchin  Manor, 
was  described  in  the  record  by  its  boundaries — ^from 
such  a  place  to  such  a  place,  and  so  on  tiU  the  start- 
ing-point was  reached  again. 

In  the  ^gemami '  of  the  Saxon  charters  the  same 
form  was  used. 

In  the  *  marchoB '  of  the  manors  surrendered  to 
the  abbey  of  Lorsch  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, the  same  form  was  used  in  the  Bhine  valley. 

It  is,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  a  form  in  use 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  described  by  the  Bomau 
'  Agrimensores '  as  often  adopted  in  recording  the 
^limites'  of  irregular  territories,  to  which  their  rect- 
angular centuriation  did  not  extend. 

Now,  when  we  consider  this  method,  it  implies 
permanent  settlements  close  to  one  another,  where 
even  the  marshes  or  forests  lying  between  them  have 
been  permanently  divided  by  a  fixed  line,  or  it  im- 
plies that  a  necessity  has  arisen  to  mark  off  the  occu- 
pied territory  from  the  ager  publicus.  It  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  rough  and  ready  methods  of 
marking  divisions  of  tribe-land  during  the  early  and 
unsettled  stages  of  tribal  life.  But  the  German 
settlements  described  by  Tacitus  seem  to  have  been 
without  defined  boundaries.  *  Agri '  were  taken  pos- 
session of  according  to  the  number  of  the  settlers, 
pro  numero  cultorum.  Not  till  some  outside  influence 
compelled  final  settlement  would   the  necessity  for 
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Cmaf.  X.  well-marked  boundaries  of  territories  arise.  And  we 
have  seen  that  the  evidence  of  local  names  strongly 
points  to  the  Boman  rule  as  this  settling  influence. 

In  the  Lorsch  charters  the  districts  included 
within  the  ^marchse'  are  often,  as  we  have  seen, 
called  *  marks.' 

III.   THE  THREE   FIELDS,   OB  ^  ZELGEN.* 

The  three         Nczt  as  to  the  divisiou  of  the  arable  land  into 

fields — generally    three     fields^ — ^representing  the 
annual  rotation  of  crops. 

The  homage  of  the  Hitchin  Manor  presented  that 

the   common    fields  within   the  township   had  im- 

memoriably  been   and  ought  to  be  kept  and  cul- 
tivated in  three  successive  seasons  of — 


(1)  Tilth-grain, 

(2)  Etch-grain,  and 

(3)  Fallow. 


The  three  fields  are  elsewhere  commonly  known 
as  the — 

(1)  Winter  com, 

(2)  Spring  com,  and 

(3)  Fallow. 

Universally,  the  fallow  ends  at  the  autumn 
sowing  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  next  season,  which 
is  hence  called  *  winter  com.' 

The  word  etch,  or  eddish,  or  edtsh,  occurs  in 
Tusser,  and  means  the  stubble  of  the  previous  crop 

^  Sometimes  in  Germany,  as  in  I  SeeHanasen*8 chapters  on  tlie'ZiMi^ 
Englandi  there  were  two  or  more.  |  Vifr^  und  FUnfMerwirthMeka/tJ 
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of  whatever  kind.      Thus,  in  the  *  Directions    for   Chip.  x. 
February/  he  says, —  Etcfargram 

sown  on 
'  Est  etch,  ere  ye  plow,  the  itabble 

With  hog,  ahisep,  and  cow/  >  ^f  *  f!!L 

*'         *  Tiovfl  crop. 

This  is  evidently  to  prepare  the  stubble  of  the  last 
year's  com  crop  for  the  spring  sown  bean  or  other 
crop  ;  for  under  the  same  month  he  says, — 

Go  plow  in  the  etubUe,  for  now  is  the  season 
For  sowing  of  yetehes,  of  beans,  and  of  peason.* 

In  the  directions  for  the  October  sowing  are  the 

following  hues : — 

Seed  first  go  fetch 
For  edM,  or  etek. 
White  wheat  if  ye  please, 
Sow  now  upon  pease.' 

And  again, — 

When  wheat  upon  eddish  ye  mind  to  bestow 
Let  that  be  the  first  of  the  wheat  ye  do  sow. 

White  wheat  upon  pease-sfcA  doth  grow  as  he  would, 
But  faUow  is  best  if  we  did  as  we  should. 


When  peason  ye  had  and  a  fallow  thereon, 

Sow  wheat  ye  may  well  without  dung  thereupon.^ 


*  Etch-grain  '  is  therefore   the    crop,  generally  TUth-giain 
oats  or  beans,  sown  in  spring  after  ploughing  the  th^jiow. 
stubble  of  the  wheat  crop,   which  itself  was  best 
sown  if  possible  upon  the  fallow,  and  so  was  called 
the  *  tilth-grain.' 

The  oats  or  beans  grown  on  the  wheat  stubble  Braaeh- 
were    sometimes  called  *  jBrmcA-corn,'  and    Breachr  ^^^^' 
land  was  land  prepared  for  a  second  crop.* 


1  Tusser, '  February  Abstract' 

*  Z<l. '  Februaiy  Husbandry.' 

•  /<;.<  October  Abstract.' 


*  Id, '  October  Husbandry.' 

*  Halliwell,  tub  voce. 
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KaoBM  for 

the  three 

fleidi. 

<Felder/ 

'Sfttiones, 

'Zelgen. 


•Ewh; 
And  the 
Gothic 
•Attisk.' 


Where  shall  we  find  these  words  and  things  on 
the  Continent? 

Looking  to  the  Latin  words  used  for  the  three 
fields,  it  is  obvious  that  these  were  sometimes  regarded 
as  three  separate  ploughings — aratarce^  or  cukurce^ — 
or  as  so  many  sowings — eationea} — -just  as  in  the 
north  of  England  they  are  called  '  falLs,'  or  *  fallows,' 
which  have  to  be  ploughed. 

Li  North  Germany,  where  they  occur,  they 
are  generally  simply  called  ^ f elder \^^  in  France 
around  Paris  they  were  called  in  the  ninth  century 
*  aationes ;  '*  but*  in  South  Germany  and  Switzerland 
the  usual  word  for  each  field  is  Zelg^  which  Dr. 
Landau  connects  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^tilgende* 
(tilling),  and  the  later  English  ^  tilth,'  one  of  the 
Hitchin  words.  And  he  says  that  Zelg  strictly  means 
only  the  ploughed  field  *  (aratura),  though  used  for 
all  the  three.  The  three  fields  were  thus  spoken  of 
as  three  tilths.  The  word  *  Zelg '  we  have  already 
found  in  the  St.  GaU  charters  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  Dr.  Landau  points  out  other  instances  of  the 
same  date  of  its  use  in  the  districts  of  Swabia,  the 
middle  Bhine,  and  later  in  the  Inn  Valley. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Westphalia,  in  Baden,  and 
especially  in  Upper  Swabia  and  Upper  Bavaria,  as 
far  as  the  river  Isar,  and  also  in  Switzerland,  the 
word  Esch  is  the  one  in  use,'  the  word  being  used  in 


^  *  CampU  Satumal^nu^  Char- 
ter, A.D.  704.  B.  M.  Ancient 
Oharter,  Cotton  MS.  Augustus,  ii. 
82.  *  Tuioan  ham  *  (Twickenham, 
in  Middleflez). 

'  Landau,  53. 

*  Guerard's  Bofyp.  ^Irmmon. 
*Arat  inter  tret  eationes  pertica  tret,^ 


pp.  134,  &c, ;  and  see  Gloesaij,  {n 
456. 

*  Landau,  p.  54. 

^  Landau,  p.  54.  '  Die  alte  Fonn 
dieaea  Wortes  ist  emieCf  euuca^ 
ezsUch  (gothiach  atitk),  und  wild  in 
den  Gloasen  duich  tegeUe  erUart' 
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Westphalia,  also  for  the  whole  arable  area.^  Each  Chap.  x. 
also  was  in  use  at  the  date  of  the  earliest  form  of  ""** 
the  Bavarian  laws  (in  the  seventh  century).  The 
hedge  put  up  in  defence  of  the  sown  field  is  there 
called  an  ^  ezzisczun.' ^  Still  earlier,  in  the  fourth 
century,  further  East  the  open  fields  seem  to  have 
been  called  *  attisk  ; '  for  Ulphilas,  in  his  translation 
of  Mark  ii.  23,  speaks  of  the  disciples  walkbig  over  the 
'  attisk ' — i.e.  over  the  *  etch,'  or  *  eddish ' — instead  of 
as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  over  the  ^  (Bcera.* 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  another  of  the  Hitchin 
words. 

In  Hesse,  according  to  Dr.  Landau,  the  three  ;^Bneh- 
fields  are  spoken  of  as — 

(1)  In  der  LerUssen. 
(3)  In  dor  Braehe. 
(3)  In  der  Hure. 

On  the  Main,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were 
spoken  of  as — 

(1)  Xaiii  fiichto. 

(2)  Brach  frichto. 

(3)  Eur  frichte. 

In  Elsass,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  on  the 
Danube — 

(1)  Brochagdr  (Brach  field) 

(2)  Rurager  (Fallow  field) 

were  used,  and  Dr.  Landau  says  that  Esch  is  sometimes 
put  in  contrast  with  *  Brack.*  •    Whatever  may  be 

^  Hanasen's  chapter,  '  Zur  Ge-    Pertz,  p.  309.    In  ii.  x.  21  the 


frichte.' 


tehiehU  der  Fddgytteme  m  DmUeK' 
land/  in  his  Agrarhistifriiche  Ab* 
hondhrngm,  p.  194. 

*  <8i  illam  aepem  eruperit  vel 
diatipaT6Tit  quern  JWicnifiToeant/ 
ftc     TextuB  Legit  Prtmue,  z.  16. 


words    ^Semitm   amvicinales  *   are 
uaed  of  open  fields.    In  the  Bur^ 
gunduai  Lawt '  Additamentum  Pii- 
mum,'  tit.  1,  '  Agri  communes.' 
*  Landau,  pp.  54-6. 
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chuy.x.  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  Br(ich — ^whether 
referring  to  the  breaking  of  the  rotation  or  the 
breaking  of  the  stubble — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  identity  of  the  word  with  the  English  Breach  and 
Breachrcom. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  South  Germany, 
and  especially  in  the  districts  once  Boman  province, 
the  three  fields  representing  the  rotation  of  crops 
for  many  centuries  have  been  known  by  names  closely 
resembling  those  used  in  England. 


'Shot' 


'Gewaim.' 


Hetdland. 


IT.   THB  DIVISION  OF  THE  FJELDS  INTO  FURLONGS 
AND  ACRES. 

Passing  next  to  the  divisions  of  the  open  fields, 
we  take  first  the  Furlongs  or  Shots  (the  Latin 
Q^iarentencB). 

The  word  '  Shot  *  probably  is  simply  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  '  sceot^'  or  division ;  but  it  is  curious  to  find  in 
a  document  of  1818  mention  of  ^unam  peciam, 
quod  vulgariter  dicitur  Schoet  *  at  Passau^  near  the 
junction  of  the  Inn  with  the  Danube.^ 

The  usual  word  in  Middle  and  South  Germany ' 
is  *  Gtwendei  in  Lower  Germany  *  Wande  *  or  •  Wanne,' 
or  ^  Gewann ' — ^words  which  no  less  than  the  Furlong' 
refer  to  the  length  of  the  furrow  and  the  turning  of 
the  plough  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  headland^  on  which  the  plough  was  turned, 


^  Pauau  reoeiyed  its  name  from 
a  Honum  legion  of  BaUai  having 
been  stationed  there. — Men.  Boica, 
xzx.  p.  83.    Landau,  p.  49, 


*  In  East  Friedaod,  under  the 
one-field  ajstem,  the  word  'JIaggm ' 
is  need  for '  forlongi.'  HanaMo,  p. 
198. 
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ia  also  found  in  the  Gennan  three-field  system  as  m  Ohap.  x. 
England. 

In  a  Frankish  document  quoted  by  Dr.  Landau,  it  *yoneker.» 
is  called  the  '  Voracker,'  elsewhere  it  is  known  as  the 
*  Anwander '  {vermra)^  or  *  Vorwart.'  ^ 

In  the  English  system  the  furlongs  were  divided 
into  strips  or  acres  by  turf  balks  left  in  the  plough- 
ing, and,  as  we  have  seen,  on  hill-sides,  the  strips 
became  terraces,  and  the  balks  steep  banks  called 
'linces.'  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  were  TheLineo 
produced  by  the  practice  of  always  turning  the  sod  Ik111» 
downhill  in  the  ploughing.  There  are  many  linces 
as  far  north  as  in  the  district  of  the  'Teutoberger 
Wald,''  and  they  occur  in  great  numbers  as  fSetr  south 
as  the  Inn  Valley,  all  the  way  up  to  St.  Mauritz  and 
Pontresina.  Although  in  many  places  the  terraces 
in  the  Engadine  are  now  grass-land,  it  is  well  known 
to  the  peasantry  that  they  were  made  by  ancient 
ploughing. 

The  German  word  for  the  turf  slope  of  these 
terraces  is  ^  Rainy  and,  like  the  word  balk,  it  means 
a  strip  of  unploughed  turf.*  It  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  terrace  itself.  Precisely  the  same  word  is  used 
for  the  similar  terraces  in  the  Dales  of  Yorkshire, 
which  are  still  called  by  the  Dalesmen  ^  reeans '  or 
^  reins  *^    Terraces  of  the  same  kind  are  found  in 


*  Landan,  p.  82. 

*  There  are  g^reat  numben  to  be 
eeen  from  the  railway  from  Ems  as 
far  as  Nordhausen  on  the  route  to 
Berlin. 

*  Thus  lUdnbalkm  U  the  tnrf 
balk  left  vnploughed  as  a  boundary. 

«  HaUiwelL  'lUtm;  a  ridge 
(north).       See    also    Studies,  by 


Joseph  Lucas,  F.Gil.,  c.  ym., 
where  tliera  is  an  interesting  de« 
scription  of  the  '  Beins '  in  Nldder^ 
dale.  These  terraces  occur  in 
the  neighbouring  dales  of  BiUsdalei 
Bransdale,  and  Fumdale;  and  also 
in  Wharfdale  and  the  vaU^  of  the 
BibUe,  &c. 
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Obat.  X.   Scotland ;   and  when  Pennant  in  1772  asked  what 

*""""    they  were  called,  he  was  told  that  they  were  *  baulks'  ^ 

Both  words  suggest  a  wider  than  merely  German 

origin.     '  Balk  *  is  as  thoroughly  a  Welsh  word  *  as 

it  is  English  and  German.      'Bain'  can  hardly  be 

other  than  the  Welsh  '  Shan '  (a  division),  or  *  Ehyn* 

mieOeitic  ^nd  * grwn '  (a  ridge),  with  which  the  name  of  the 
open-field  system  in  Ireland  and  Scotland — '  run-rig ' 
— is  no  doubt  connected.  The  English  word  Unee  or 
linchj  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  *  hlinc  *  and  '  hlince,'  is 
perhaps  allied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  'Hlynian,'  or 
^EQinian,'  to  lean,  making  its  participle  '  hlymgende; 
and  this,  and  the  old  High  German  ^hUnen^  are 
surely  connected  with  the  Latin  and  Italian  'tn- 
dinars*  and  the  French  ^encUn'  As  we  have  seen, 
the  Boman  '  Agrimensores '  called  these  slopes  or 
terraces  *  supercilia.' 


Next  let  us  ask,  whence  came  the  English  acre 
strip  itself? 

It  represented,  as  we  have  seen,  a  day's  work  at 

dftyWork.  ploughing.     Hcncc  the  German  Morgen  and  Tagwerk^ 

in  the  Alps  Tagwan  and  Tagwen ;  and  hence  also,  as 

early  as  the  eighth  century,  the  Latin  ^jumalis*  and 


Theaen 
atrii 


>  Pennant^s  Tour  in  Scotland, 
p.  281.  'Obeerred  on  the  right 
aeveral  very  Tegular  terraces  cat  on 
the  face  of  a  hilL  They  are  moBt 
exactly  formed,  a  little  raised  in  the 
middle  like  a  firm  walk,  and  about 
20  feet  broad,  and  of  Tery  consider- 
able length.  In  some  places  were 
three,  in  others  five  fiights,  placed 
one  above  the  other,  terminating 
exactly  in  a  line  at  each  end,  and 


most  precisely  finiriied.  I  am  told 
that  such  tiers  of  terraces  are  not  un- 
common in  these  parts,  where  thet 
are  called  baulks.* 

*  SeePugh's  WeUhlHetumaryi 
Bale,  a  break  in  ftirrow  land. 
Balcia,  a  breaking  of  furrows. 
Balcio,  to  break  furrows. 
Baleioff,  having  irregular  furrows. 
Balciwr,  a  breaker  of  furrows. 
And  see  mtpra,  p.  4. 
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^diumalis.'^    In  early  Boman  times  Varro  describes   Ckap.x. 
the  jugerum  [or  jugurn] — the  Boman  acre — as  ^  quod 
'juncH  boves  una  die  exarare  possint:' 

The  division  of  arable  open  fields  into  day-works 
was  therefore  ancient.  It  was  also  widely  spread,  and 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  three-field  system.  It  was 
common  to  the  co-aration  of  both  free  tribesmen  and 
^  taeogs '  in  Wales ;  and  the  Fellahin  of  Palestme  to 
this  moment  divide  their  open  fields  into  day-works 
for  the  purpose  of  easy  division  among  them,  accord- 
ing to  their  ploughs  or  shares  in  a  plough.* 

In  the  Irish  open-field  system,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  land  was  very  early  divided  into  equal  ^  ridges/ 
for  in  the  passage  quoted,  referring  to  the  pressure  of 
population  in  the  seventh  century,  the  complaint  was, 
not  that  the  people  received  smaller  ridges  than  in 
former  times,  hut  fewer  of  them.  These  ridges,  how- 
ever, may  or  may  not  have  been  *  day-works.' 

But  perhaps,  outside  of  the  three-field  system,  a 
still  more  widely  spread  practice  was  that  of  dividing 
the  furlongs  or  larger  divisions  into  as  many  strips  as 
there  were  sharers^  without  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
strips.  This  practice  seems  to  be  the  one  adopted  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  in  Bussia,  and  in  the  East,  and 
it  is  in  common  use  in  the  western  districts  of  Scotland 
to  this  day  whenever  a  piece  of  land  is  held  by  a 
number  of  crofters  as  joint  holders.* 


1  So  in  the  St.  Gall  charters, 
quoted  ahoTe.  Thos  also  Dronke, 
TradUioMi  et  Antiq.  FuidetuM,  p. 
107^  'XX.  diumalea  hoc  est  quod 
tot  diebuB  arari  poterit.* — ^Landau, 
45. 

*  Varro^  De  Re  Rustiea,  L  10; 
and  see  PUn,  Hist.  Nat.  1&  8. 16. 


*  See  nipra,  chapter  viii. 

^  I  haye  found  it  in  use  on  the 
coast  opposite  ihe  Isle  of  Skye. 
Several  crofters  will  take  a  tract  of 
land,  divide  it  first  into  larger 
diyisions,  or  *  parks,'  and  then  diyide 
the  parln  into  lots,  of  which  each 
takes  one. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  the  division  into  acre  strips 
representing  day-works,  and  divided  from  their  neigh- 
bours by  *  raine '  or  balks,  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  original  German  system  of  ploughing.  It  ifl 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  districts  within  or  near 
to  the  Boman  ^  limes,'  or  colonised  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Soman  provinces,  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
prevalent.^ 

With  regard  to  the  word  •  acre,*  it  is  probably  of 
very  ancient  origin. 

The  German  ^ acker*  has  the  wider  sense  of 
ploughed  land  in  general,  but  sometimes  in  East 
Friesland,^  and  also  in  South  Germany  and  German 
Switzerland  it  has  still  the  restricted  meaning  of  the 
acre  strip  laid  out  for  ploughing.* 


We  now  pass  to  the  form  of  the  acre  strip  or 
day's  work  in  ploughing. 
Romao  The  Boman  actus  or  furrow  length  was  120  feet, 

jngerum.  ^^  twdvc  lO-fect  rods.  The  aciue  quadratue  was 
120  feet  square.  The  jugerum  was  composed  of  two 
of  these  actus  quadrati.  It  was  therefore  in  length 
still  an  actus  or  furrow  of  120  feet,  and  it  was  twice 
as  broad  as  it  was  long ;  whilst  the  length  of  the 
English  acre  is  ten  times  its  breadth. 

Thus  the  English  acre  varied  much  in  its  shape 

1  I  am  indebted  fortius  informa- 
tion to  Profesaor  Meitsen,  who  in- 
forms me  that  be  doubts  whether  it 
was  a  feature  of  the  old  purely 
Qerman  open  fields.  In  undisturbed 
old  (German  districts  the '  Ge wanne ' 
and  strips  are  of  irregular  and 
arbitrary  size,  and  are  not  separated 
by  permanent  turf '  raine '  or  balks. 


p.  198. 

'  In  the  Engadine,  in  reply  to 
the  question  wiiat  the  fiat  strips 
between  the  linches  were  eslled, 
the  driTer  answered, 'odbsr.'  Whsn 
it  was  pointed  out  that  they  were 
groMBf  the  reply  was,  'Ah I  Int 
a  hundred  years  pgo  they  were 
ploughed.' 
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from  the  Eoman  jugerum.    Its  exact  measurements   ^^^ 
are  found  in  the  niappa^  or  measure  of  the  day-work  of  ^p^  of 
the  tenants  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Bemy  at  Eheims,  which  form  as  th« 
is  described  in  the  Polyptique  of  the  ninth  century  ^(^^in 
as  forty  perches  in  length  and  four  in  width.^    It  f^^^^'^ 
occurs  again  in  the  *  napatica  *  of  the  Polyptique  of  "» ^^^ 
the  abbey  of  St.  Maur,  near  Nantes,  which  was  of  centurj. 
precisely  the  same  dimensions.^    And  we  have  seen 
that  the  '  andecena/  or  measure  of  the  day's  work  of 
ploughing  for  the  coloni  and  servi  of  the  Church,  was 
described  by  the  Bavarian  laws  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury as  of  precisely  the  same  form  as  the  English 
acre,  forty  rods  in  length  and  four  rods  in  width,  only 
that  the  rods  were  Roman  rods  of  10  feet. 

We  have  to  go,  therefore,  to  Bavaria  in  the  seventh 
century  for  the  earliest  instance  of  the  form  of  the 
English  acre.  And  in  this  earliest  instance  it  had  a 
distinctly  servile  connexion,  as  it  had  also  in  the 
French  cases  quoted.  In  all  it  fixed  the  day's  task- 
work of  semi-servile  tenants. 

Further,  the  Bavarian  *  andecena,'  if  the  spelling 
of  the  word  may  be  trusted,  may  have  another  curious 
and  interesting  connexion  with  the  Saxon  acre,  to 
which  attention  must  be  once  more  turned. 

We  have  seen  that  the  tithes  were  to  be  paid  in 
Saxon  times  in  the  produce  of  *  every  tenth  acre  as  it 

'  M.  Gu^rard's  Introduction  to   is  given  to  the  abbey  ^  cum  sedecim 
the  Pohfptiqae  ePIrmmon,  p.  641.       pordonibus  terns  que  lin^pia  eonim 

'  Id.  p.  641 ;  and  Appendix, 
i.  p.  285.  The  Irish  acre  is  of  the 
same  form  as  the  English— 4  rods 
bj  40— but  the  rod  is  21  feet.  See 
the  CartuUnre  de  JRedon  in  Brittany, 
No.cccxxvi.(p.277),whereachurch  1  the  Welsh  erw. 

0  C 


acres"  nominantur'  (▲.!>.  1061- 
1076).  In  Normandy,  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  there  were 
acres  of  four  roods,  *  yergto/  Id. 
p.  ccczi.    Compare  also  the  form  of 
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Chap.  X.    is  traversed  by  the  plough.*    The  Boman  land-tributo 

The  fonn    in  Ehsetia  and  the  '  Agri  Decumates '  also  consisted  of 

the^^il^-  tithes.     If  these  latter  tithes  were  paid  as  the  Saxon 

titht rent    ^^^^l^siastical  tithes  were,  by  every  tenth  strip  being 

WM  takeo.  set  aside  for  them  in  the  ploughing,  the  words  of  the 

Bavarian  law  have  an  important  significance.    The 

judex  or  viUicua  is  required  by  the  laws  to  see  that 

the  cohnus  or  servus  shall  render  by  way  of  agra- 

rium  or  land  tribute  according  to  what  he  has,  firom 

every  thirty  modii  three  modii  {i.e.  the  tenth) — ^'lawful 

*  andecencB  {andecenas  legitimas),  that  is  (the  rod  having 

*  ten  feet)  four  rods  in  width  and  forty  in  length,  to 

*  plough,  to  sow,  to  hedge,  to  gather,  to  lead,  and  to 

*  store.*  ^ 

Now  why  is  the  peculiar  phraseology  used  *  from 

*  SO  modii  8  modii'?  Surely  either  because  three 
modii,  accordii^  to  the  *  Agrimensores,'  went  to  the 
juger,  or  because  the  actual  acre  of  the  locality  was 
sown  with  three  modii  of  seed,^  so  that  in  either  case  it 
was  a  way  of  saying  *  from  every  ten  acres  one  acre.' 
Further,  the  form  and  measure  of  the  acre  is  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  called  the  ^  lawful  andecenaJ  The 
word  itself  in  its  peculiar  etjrmology  possibly  contains 
a  reference  to  the  one  strip  set  apart  in  ten  far  Ae 
tithe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  here  again,  in  another  point 
connected  with  the  '  acre,'  we  find  the  nearest  md 
earliest  analogies  in  South  Germany  within  the  old 
Eoman  province. 


»  Pertz,  278.  Lex  Baiuwaruh 
nun  textw  legiaprwnw,  13. 

'  The  AgrimenaoreB  reckoned  3 
modii  of  land  to  the  jugerum.  Qro" 
matici  Vetere$j  i.  p.  359  (13).  In 
general  5  modii  of  wheat  seed  was 


I  sown  on  the  jugenim,  bat  the  'km, 
ful  andecena,^  bdng  only  about 
three-fiftha  of  a  jugemm,  would  le- 
qnire  only  3  modii  of  wheat  seed  to 
sow  it. 
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Lastly,  we  have  still  to  explain  the  reason  of  the   Chap.  x. 

difference  between  the  form  of  the  Soman  '  actus ' 

^^'^  'jugerum'  and  that  of  the  early  Bavarian  and 

English  acre. 

The  Egyptian  arura  was  100  cubits  square.^ 
The  Greek  vkiOpov  was  10  rods  or  100  feet  square.* 
The  Roman  actus  was  12  rods  or  120  feet  square. 
The   Soman  *jugerum'  was  made  up   of  two 

^  actus '  placed  side  by  side,  and  was  the  area  to  be 

ploughed  in  a  day. 

In  all  these  cases  the  yoke  of  two  oxen  is  assumed,  Form  of 

and  the  length  of  the  acre,  or  ^day-work,'  is  the  da/s-work 

length  of  the  furrow  which  two  oxen  could  properly  5Sth^SS«^ 

plough  at  a  stretch.*  number  of 

The  reason  of  the  increased  length  of  the  Bavarian  the  i 
and  the  English  acre  was,  no  doubt,  connected  with 
the  fact  of  the  larger  team.* 

If  the  Bavarian  team  was  of  eight  oxen,  like  that 
of  the  English  and  Welsh  and  Scotch  common  plough, 
it  would  seem  perfectly  natural  that  with  four  times 
the  strength  of  team  the  furrow  might  also  be  assumed 
to  be  four  times  the  usual  length.  In  this  way  the 
•Greek  and  Soman  furrow  of  10  or  12  rods  may  nar 
turally  have  been  extended  north  of  the  Alps  into  the 
•*  furlong '  of  forty  rods. 

'  Herod,  ii.  168.  ,  11, 27. 

*  Aooarding  to  Suidas  it  was  !  ^  The  Bev.  W.  Denton,  in  hit 
equal  to  four  Spovpai,  and  Homer  Serma  and  the  Servians,  p.  185, 
mentlona  rrrpayvow  as  a  usual  field  '  mentions  Servian  ploughs  with  six, 
representing  a  day's  work.  (Od.  |  ten,  or  twelve  oxen  in  the  team, 
.xviii.  374.)  Hence  r«rpaytM>va'as  '  See  also  mentbn  of  similar  teams 
jnoch  as  a  man  can  plough  in  a  day.' ,  of  oxen  or  buffaloes  in  Turkey — 

•  <  Sulenm  autem  ducere  longi-  j  Heparts  on  Tenures  of  Land,  1869- 
orem  quam  pedum  centnmviginti ,  70,  p.  806. 
.fontrarium    pecori   est.' — OoL    ii. 

€  0  2 
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CuAT^  Now,  there  is  a  remarkable  proof  that  long  furrows^ 
and  therefore  probably  large  teams,  were  used  in 
Bavaria,  then  within  the  Roman  province  of  Bhastia,. 
as  early  as  the  second  century.  The  remains  of  the 
Bavarian  '  Hochacker '  are  described  as  running  un- 
interruptedly for  sometimes  a  kilometre  and  more,. 
i.e.  five  times  the  length  of  the  English  furlong. 
And  a  Roman  road  with  milestones,  dating  as  early 
as  A.D.  201,  in  one  place  runs  across  these  long  fur- 
rows in  a  way  which  seems  to  prove  that  they  were 
older  than  the  road.^ 
The  Professor  Meitzen  argues  from  this  fact  that  these 

^Ho^    'Hochacker'   with    long  furrows    are   pre-German 
seker'and  j^  thesc  districts,  and  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of 

their  long  ' 

taxtowB.  their  Celtic  origin  he  inclines  to  attribute  them  to  the 
husbandry  of  officials  or  contractors  on  the  imperial 
waste  lands,  who  had  at  their  command  hundreds  of 
slaves  and  heavy  plough  teams. 

This  may  be  the  solution  of  the  puzzlmg  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  Bavarian  *  Hochacker,'  but  the 
presence  of  the  team  of  eight  oxen  in  Wales  and 
Scotland  as  well  as  in  England,  and  the  mention  of 
teams  of  six  and  eight  oxen  in  the  Vedas'  as  used 
by  Aryan  husbandmen  in  the  East,  centuries  earlier,, 
makes  it  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the  Romans,^ 
in  this  instance  as  in  so  many  others,  adopted  and 
adapted  to  their  purpose  a  practice  which  they  found 
abeady  at  work,  connected  perhaps  with  a  heavier 
soil  and  a  clumsier  plough  than  they  were  used  ta 
south  of  the  Alps.' 

^  '  Der  dUette  Atibau  der  Deut-  i        *  There  are  two  other  pomt«^ 
te^en,'  Von  A.  Meitsen,  Jena,  1881.    which  bear  upon  the  Roman  oon- 

*  Zimmex's  AUindiichea  Ld^en,    nexion  with  the  acre, 
p.  237.  I       (1)  If  the  length  of  the  furrow 
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V    THB   HOLDINGS — THE  TARD-LAND   OR  HUB. 

We  now  pass  from  the  strips  to  the  holdings. 
The  typical  English  holding  of  a  serf  in  the  open 
fields  was  the  yard-land  of  normally  thirty  acres  (ten 


was  to  be  increaaed,  it  would  be  na- 
tural to  jump  from  one  well-known 
■measure  to  another.  The  ttadivmy 
or  length  of  the  foot  race,  was  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile,  and  was  com- 
posed of  ten  of  the  Greek  iima. 
The  '  furlong '  is  also  the  one-eighth 
•of  a  miloi  and  contains  ten  chains. 
But  the  stadium  contained  626 
Boman  feet  or  600  Greek  feet— 
■about  607  English  statute  feet 
How  does  this  comport  with  its 
<Kmtaining  40  rods  P  The  fact  is, 
the  rod  y aried  in  different  provinces, 
and  the  Romans  adopted  probably 
the  rod  of  the  country  in  measuring 
the  acre.  'Perticaa  autem  juxta 
loca  yel  crassitudinem  terrarum, 
proutprovincialibusplacuit  videmus 
«88e  dispositas,  quasdam  dedmpedas, 
quibufldam  duos  additoe  pedes,  ali- 
•quas  vero  zy.  yel  z.  et  yii.  pedum 
•diffinitas.'  —  Ftmea  de  Mmturit^ 
Orom,  Fe^.yLachmann,  &Cy  p.  871. 
Forty  rods  of  10  cubits,  or  16  feet 
-each,  would  equal  the  600  feet  of 
the  Greek  stadium.  In  fact,  the 
English  statute  fbrlong  is  based 
upon  a  rod  of  16^  feet  There  is 
•also  the  farther  &ct  that  the  later 
Agrimensores  ezpressly  mention  a 
*stadialis  ager  of  626  feet'  (Lach- 
mann,  Isodorus,  p.  868;  De  Mm^ 
fwi»  excerpta^  p.  872).  So  that  it 
eeems  to  be  clear  that  the  stadium, 
4ike  the  fbrlong,  was  used  not  only 


in  measuring  distancee,  but  also  in 
the  diyision  of  fields. 

(2)  We  have  seen  that  the  acre 
strips  in  England  were  often  called 
*  balks,'  because  of  the  ridge  of  un- 
broken turf  by  which  they  were 
diyided  the  one  from  the  other.  We 
haye  fbrther  seen  that  the  word 
'balk'  in  Welah  and  in  English 
was  applied  to  the  pieces  of  turf  left 
unploughed  between  the  farrows 
by  careless  ploughing.  There  is  a 
Vedic  word  which  has  the  same 
meaning. 

The  Latin  word '  scamnum '  had 
precisely  this  meaning,  and  also  it 
was  applied  by  the  Agrimensores 
to  a  piece  of  land  broader  than  its 
lengtii.  The  'scamnum'  of  the 
Roman  'castrum'  was  the  strip 
600  feet  long  and  60  to  80  feet 
broad— nearly  the  shape  of  the 
English  and  Bavarian  'acre' — set 
apart  for  the  *  legati '  and '  tribunes.' 
The  fields  in  a  conquered  district, 
instead  of  being  allotted  in  squares 
by  '  centuriation/  were  diyided  into 
'  scamna'  and '  striga ; '  and  the  fields 
thus  divided  into  pieces  broader 
than  their  length  were  called  *  agri 
scamnati/  while  those  diyided  into 
pieces  longer  than  their  breadth 
were  called  '  agri  strigati.'  Length 
was  throughout  reckoned  from 
north  to  south ;  breadth  from  east 
to  west    Frontinus  states  that  thf» 
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scattered  acres  in  each  of  the  three  fields),  to  which 
an  outfit  of  two  oxen  was  assigned  as  ^aetene*  or 
'  atuMy  and  which  descended  from  one  generation  to 
another  as  a  complete  indivisible  whole. 

The  German  word  for  the  yard-land  is  hof  or  kub ; 
in  its  oldest  form  kuoha^  huba^  hova}  And  Aventinus, 
writing  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  holdings 
in  Bavaria  in  the  thirteenth  century,  distinguishes  the 
hof  as  the  holding  belonging  to  a  quadriga^  or  yoke 
of  four  oxen,  taxed  at  sixty  ^  asses,'  from  the  hub  or 
holding  of  the  higa  or  yoke  of  two  oxen,  and  taxed 


*  arva  puUicft '  in  the  pTOTinoee  were 
cultivated  *  more  antiqno  *  on  this 
method  of  the  '  ager  per  stiigas  et 
per  flcamna  diyieue  et  aaaignatas/ 
whikt  the  fields  of  the  'cobniie* 
of  Roman  dtifens  or  soldiers  phnted 
in  the  conquered  distrietB  were 
'  centoriated.'  See  iVontinus,  lib. 
i.  p.  2,  and  fig.  3  in  the  plates,  and 
also  fig.  199;  and  see  Rudorfifs  ob- 
serfations,  fi.  290-298.  The  whole 
matter  n,  nowever,  ¥eiy  ooscuxe; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the 
'  agerscamnatus'  with  the  Romano- 
German  open  fields.  FVontinus 
was  probably  not  specially  ac- 
quainted with  the  latter. 

^  The  meaning  of  'bub'  is 
perhaps  simply  'a  holding/  from 
<haben.' 

The  term  '  yard-land,'  or  *  gyrd- 
laodesy'  seems  to  be  simply  the 
holding  measured  out  by  the  *  gyrd,' 
or  rod ;  just  as  gyrd  slso  means  a 
*rood.'  Compare  the  Werg^'  of 
Normandy. 

The  Roman  'pertica'  was  the 
typical  rod  or  pole  used  by  the 
Agrimensores,  and  on  account  of  its 


use  in  assigning  lands  to  the  \ 
hers  of  a  colony,  it  is  sometimes 
represented  on  medals  by  the  side 
of  the  augurial  plough.  By  trans- 
ference, the  whole  area  of  land 
measured  out  and  assigned  to  a 
colony  was  known  to  the  Agri* 
mensores  as  its  'pertica'  (Lach- 
mann,  Frontinus,  pp.  20  and  26; 
Hyginus,  p.  117 ;  Siculns  Flaoci»r 
p.  169 ;  Isodorusy  p.  369). 

The  Latin  'yirga,'  used  in  later 
times  instead  of  'per^ica'  for  the 
measuring  rod,  foUowed  the  ssme 
law  of  transference  witii  still  dossr 
likeness  to  the  Saxon 'gyrd.'  Bofii 
'Tirga'  and  'gyrd'«a  rod  and  a 
measure.  Both  '  yirga  terras  *  and 
'gyrd  landes'«(l)  the  rood,  and 
(2)  the  normal  holding — ^the  yiigate 
or  yard-land.  The  word  '  Yixgate, 
or  'yiigada,'  was  used  in  Brittany 
as  well  as  in  England.  In  the 
Cartulfiire  de  Ssdcn  it  is,  however, 
evidently  the  equivalent  of  the 
WeUh  'Randir.'  See  the  twehe 
references  to  the  word  'viigada' 
in  the  index  of  the  Ctrtulary, 
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at  thirty  *  asses.'  ^    K  the  tax  in  this  case  were  one  Ohap.  x. 

*  as '  per  acre,  then  the  hof  contained  sixty  acres,  and 
the  hub  thirty  acres.  So  that,  as  in  the  yard-land, 
ten  acres  in  each  field  would  go  under  the  three-field 
system  to  the  pair  of  oxen. 

The  hub  of  thirty  margen  seems  to  have  been  the  wide  pz^ 
typical  holding  of  the  serf  over  a  very  wide  area,  Si^SS^ 
according  to  the  earliest  records.    Whilst  as  a  rule  thirtprmop. 

^^  gen  in 

absent  from  North  Germany,  Dr.  Landau  traces  it  in  Middle 
Lower  Saxony,  in  Engem,  in  Thuringia,  in  Grapfeld,  Germany, 
in  Hesse,  on  the  Middle  Ithine  and  the  Moselle,  in 
the  old  Niederlahngau,  Bheingau,  Wormsgau,  Lob- 
dengau  and  Spiergau,  in  Elsass,  in  Swabia,  and  in 
Bavaria.* 

The  double  huf  of  sixty  morgen  also  occurs  on 
the  Weser  and  the  Khine  in  Lower  Saxony  and  in 
Bavaria.*  The  word  *  huf  first  occurs  in  a  document 
ofA.D.  474.* 

The  passage  in  the  Bavarian  laws  of  the  seventh 
century,  already  referred  to,  declaring  the  tithe  to 
be  'three  modii  from  every  thirty'  modii— or  one 

*  lawful  andecena  *  from  each  ten  that,  in  the  typical 
case  taken,  *  a  man  has  * — would  seem  to  suggest  that 
ten  andecencB  or  acre  strips  in  each  field  (or  thirty  in 
all)  was  a  typical  holding,  whilst  the  use  of  the 
Boman  rod  of  ten  feet  points  to  a  Boman  influence. 

Further,  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  the  double 
and  single  huf  or  hub  of  sixty  and  thirty  acres  over 
so  large  an  area  once  Boman  province,  irresistibly 
suggests  a  connexion  with  the  double  and  single  yoke 

*  Du  Cange,  under '  Huba.'        I       *  In    the   will   of   Perpetuos^ 

*  LandaU;  p.  86.      '  Id.  87-8.    |  Meitzen,  Atubrmtun^,  &c,  p.  14. 
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Cm4p.  X.  of  oxen  given  aa  outfit  to  the  Boman  veteran,  with 
The  double  such  an  allowance  of  seed  as  to  make  it  probable, 
Bix^moiw  ^  ^®  have  seen,  that  the  double  yoke  received 
ou^to?'*  normally  fifty  or  sixty  jugera,  and  the  single  yoke 
oxen.         twenty-five  or  thirty  jugera. 

It  is  worth  remembering,  further,  that  in  the  Bava- 
rian law  before  quoted,  limiting  the  week-work  of  the 
servi  on  the  ecdesiastical  estates  to  three  days  a  week, 
an  exception  is  made  allowing  unlimited  week-work 
to  be  demanded  from  servi  who  had  been  supplied 
Avith  their  outfit  of  oxen  de  novo  by  their  lord.  So 
that  there  is  a  chain  of  evidence  as  to  the  system  of 
supplying  the  holders  of  *  yard-lands,'  'huben,'  and 
*  yokes,'  with  an  outfit  of  oxen,  of  which  the  Kelso 
^stuhtj*  the  Saxon  ^  setene^  the  outfit  of  the  servus 
under  this  Bavarian  law,  and  that  of  the  Boman 
veteran,  are  links.^ 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  repeat  that  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  the  system  of  allotting  about 
thirty  acres  (varying  in  size  with  the  locality)  to  the 
pair  of  oxen  was  a  Boman  invention.  The  clear  £act 
is  that  it  was  a  system  followed  in  Boman  provinces 
under  the  later  empire,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and 
England  afterwards ;  and,  as  the  holding  of  thirty 
acres  was  found  to  be  the  allotment  to  each  '  tate '  or 
household  under  the  Irish  tribal  system,  it  may 
possibly  have  had  an  earlier  origin  and  a  wider 
prevalence  than  the  period  or  extent  of  Boman  rule. 
Sc^tenng  rpj^^  scattering  of  the  strips  composing  a  yard- 
■tripe  com-  land,  or  Au6,  over  the  open  fields  should  also  be  once 

posing  .  1    .  .  ,  T 

them.        more  mentioned  m  comparing  the  two.     It  was  not 

*  The  practice  was  long  contiiraed  in  what  was  called  the  'steel 
bow  tenancy '  of  later  times. 
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confined  to  the  *  yaxd-land  *  or  *  hub.'  It  arose,  as  we  Chap.  x. 
have  seen,  in  Wales,  from  the  practice  of  joint  plough- 
ing,  and  was  the  result  of  the  method  of  dividing  the 
joint  produce,  probably  elsewhere  also,  under  the 
tribal  system.  It  is  the  method  of  securing  a  fair 
division  of  common  land  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  and 
Palestine  to  this  day,  no  less  than  under  the  English 
and  German  three-field  system.  And  the  remarkable 
passage  from  Siculus  Flaccus  has  been  quoted,  which 
ao  clearly  describes  a  similar  scattered  ownership, 
resulting  probably  from  joint  agriculture  carried  on 
by  '  vicinij  as  often  to  be  met  with  in  his  time  on 
£oman  ground.  This  passage  proves  that  the  Roman 
holding  (like  the  Saxon  yardrland  and  the  German 
hub)  might  be  composed  of  a  bundle  of  scattered 
pieces ;  but  this  scattering  was  too  widely  spread  from 
India  to  Ireland  for  it  to  be,  in  any  sense,  distinc* 
tively  Roman.  It  perhaps  resulted,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  heaviness  of  the  soil  or  the  clumsiness  of  the 
plough,  and  the  necessity  of  co-operation  between  free 
or  semi-servile  tenants,  in  order  to  produce  a  plough 
team  of  the  requisite  strength  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country;  and  this  necessity  probably 
.arose  most  often  in  the  provinces  north  of  the  Alps. 

Another  point  distinctive  of  the  '  yard-land '  and  The  tiogie 
the  *  hub '  was  the  absence  of  division  among  heirs,  J^S^^" 
the  single  succession,  the  indivisibility  of  the  bundle  1^.*"^ 
of  scattered  strips  in  the  holding.     And  this  finds  its  i«>d* 
nearest  likeness  perhaps,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
probably  single  succession  of  the  semi-servile  holder, 
or    mere  *usufructuarius'   under   Roman  law,   and 
especially  under  the  semi-military  rule  of  the  border 
provinces. 
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Chap  X.  Lastly,  before  leaving  the  comparison  between  the 
aiTaMsoii  yord-land  and  hub  it  may  be  asked  why  the  serf  who 
IS^  held  it  in  England  was  called  a  Gebur. 
High  Got-  The  word  vUIanus  of  the  Domesday  Survey  h 
•Gipor.  associated  with  other  words,  such  as  vilUcus^  viQata, 
viUenage^  all  connected  with  serfdom,  and  all  traceable 
through  Romance  dialects  to  the  Soman  '  viUa.* 

But  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  was  *  Gebur  J  It  was 
the  Geburs  who  were  holders  of  yard-lands. 

We  trace  this  word  Gebur  in  High  German  diar 
lects.  We  find  it  in  use  in  the  Blgh  German  trans- 
lation of  the  laws  of  the  Alamanni,  called  the  ^  Speculi 
Suevici^  where  free  men  are  divided  into  three 
classes : — 

(1)  The  *  aemperfrien '  =  lords  with  vassals  under 
them. 

(2)  The  *  rnitderfrien '  =  the  men  or  vassals  of  the 
lords. 

(3)  The  *  geburen '  =  Uberi  incolcBj  or  '  fri-lant- 
Sflszzen '  [i.e.  not  slaves].^ 

The  word  '  gebur '  or  *  gipur '  occurs  also  in  the 
High  German  of  Otfried's  *  Paraphrase  of  the  Gos- 
pels,'' of  the  ninth  century,  and  in  the  Alamaimic 
dialect  of  Notger's  Psalms  for  vicinus} 

Here,  again,  the  South  German  connexion  seems 
to  be  the  nearest  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 


>  Juris  Prov,  Alemann,    c.  2. 
f^hilteri  editao. 

»Otfried,v.4,80;  ii  14,  215. 


*  Notger,    Psalm     zliiL     Uf 
IzxviiL  4  i  Izix.  7. 
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VI.   THB  HIDB,  THE   HOP,  AND  THB  CENTURTA. 


'caBatnm, 
and  'hi- 

wi«c' 


Prom  the  yard-land,  or  hub,  the  holding  of  a  serf,  The  •  Mde, 
we  may  pass  to  the  typical  holding  of  the  full  free 
landholder,  connected  in  England  with  the  full  team 
of  eight  oxen. 

The  Saxon  hide,  or  the  familia  of  Bede,  was  Latin- 
ised in  Saxon  charters  into  ^caaatum.*  We  have  found 
in  the  St.  Gall  charters  the  word  ^casa'  used  for 
the  homestead.  The  present  Bomanish  word  for 
house  is  *  casa,'  and  for  the  verb  *  to  dwell,*  *  casar.* 
And  there  is  the  Italian  word  ^  casata,'  still  meaning 
a  family.  Thus  the  connexion  between  the  ^familia ' 
of  Bede  and  the  '  caaatum '  of  the  charters  is  natural 
Bede  wrote  more  classical  Latin  than  the  ecclesiastical 
scribes  in  the  charters.  The  hide  was  the  holding 
of  a  family.^  Hence  it  was  sometimes,  Hke  the  yard- 
land  or  holding  of  a  servile  family,  called  a  *  hiwiac, 
which  was  Anglo-Saxon,  and  also  High  German  for 
family.^  But  the  Saxon  hide,  also,  was  translated  into 
pUmgUand  or  carucate^  corresponding  with  the  full 
team  of  eight  oxen. 

Generally  in  Kent,  and    sometimes  in  Sussex,  The* cam- 
Berks,  and  Essex,  we  found  in  addition  to  or  instead  i!^; 
of  the  hide  or  carucate,  or  *  terra  unius  aratri,'  soUns,  f^^f^ 
suUungSy  or  svmUungs — the  land  pertaining  to  ^^suhl, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for   plough.     This  word  is 


SH- 
OT 


1  Compare  Cod.  Theod,  IX.  tit. 
zlii.  7 :  '  Quot  mandida  in  prsddiiB 
occupatis  .  .  .  quot  sint  casarii  vei 

*  See  A3ke%entLaw9  cfEngland^ 
Thoipe,  p.  70y  under  wer-ffilds,  8. 


TiL,  where  '  hiwiao '  - '  hide.'  See 
also  ^hiwiskif*  'hitDigchi,*  for famQta* 
in  *St.  Paulei  Olowm;  sixth  or 
seventh  century.  6raune*s  ^ftAoc^ 
dewt$che9  Luebuchf  p.  4 
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The  'gioe/ 
or '  jvgum.* 


l%e*hide' 
and  'oen- 
turia'the 
typical  free 


surely  of  Boman  rather  than  of  German  origin.  The 
Fiedmontese  ^sloira,'  and  the  Lombardic  'sciloira^^ 
and  the  Old  French  *  siUeoire^  are  surely  allied  to  the 
Eomanish  ' suilg^'  and  the  Latin  ^ sulcus' 

Again,  in  Kent  the  quarter  of  a  *  sulung '  (answer- 
ing to  the  yard-land  or  virgate  of  other  parts)  is 
called  in  the   early  charters  a  *gioc/  *ioclet/  or 

*  iochlet/  ^  i.e.  a  yoke  or  small-yoke  of  land.  We  have 
seen  in  the  St.  Gall  charters,  ako,  mention  of '  juchs ' 
or  *  jochs,'  which,  however,  were  apparently  jugera. 
This  word  gioc  is  surely  allied  to  the  Italian  ^giago^ 
and  the  Latin  jugum. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  hide  the  typical  holding 
of  a  free  family,  as  the  centuria  was  under  Boman 
law.  A  free  Saxon  thane  might  hold  many  hides,  and 
so  might  and  did  the  lord  of  a  Boman  villa  hold  more 
than  one  ^  centuria '  within  its  bounds.  Still  Columella 
took  as  his  type  of  a  Boman  farm  the '  centuria '  of  200 
acres,*  and  calculated  how  much  seed,  how  many 
oxen,  how  many  opera,  or  day-works  of  slaves,   or 

•  coloni '  were  required  to  till  it.  The  hide,  double 
or  single,  was  also  a  land  measure,  and  contained 
eight  or  four  yard-lands,  and  so  also  was  the  *  centu- 
ria '  a  land  measure  divisible  into  eight  normal  hold- 
ings allotted  with  single  yokes.  Both  also  became,  as 
we  have  seen,  units  of  assessment.  But  in  England 
the  hide  was  the  unit.  Under  the  Boman  system  of 
taxation  the  jugum  was  the  unit. 


>  B.  M,  Ancient  Charters^  ii. 
Cotton  MS.  Aug.  iL  42,  a.b.  837. 
The  Welsh  short  yoke  was  that 
of  two  oxen,  ue.  a  fourth  part  of 
the  full  plough  team. 


•  Columella,  ii.  12.  The  calcu- 
lation in  this  passage,  how  many 
opera  or  day-works  a  fium  requires 
shows  striking  resembknoe  to  the 
later  manorial  system. 
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This  variation,  however,  confirms  the  connexion.  Ch4p.  x. 
The  Boman  jugum^  or  yoke  of  two  oxen,  made  a 
complete  plough.  Nothing  less  than  the  hide  was 
the  complete  holding  in  England,  because  a  team 
of  eight  oxen  was  required  for  English  ploughing. 
The  yard-land  was  only  a  fractional  holding,  incom- 
plete for  purposes  of  ploughing  without  co-operation. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  complete  plough  was 
really  the  unit  in  both  cases. 

How   closely  the  English  hidation  followed  the  ThaSaxon 
lines  of  the  Eoman  ^jttgatio '  has  already  been  seen.  ^J|^®°' 
When  to  the  many  resemblances  of  the  hide  to  the  Boman 
*centuria,'  and  of  the  *jugum'   to  the  virgate,  re-  *^'***^^ 
garded  as  units  of  assessment,  are  now  added  the 
other  connecting  links  found  in  this  chapter,  in  things, 
in  figures,  and  in  words,  between  the  Saxon  open- 
field  system,  and  that  of  the  districts  of   Upper 
Germany,  so  long  under  Boman  rule,  the  English 
hidation  may  well   be  suspected    to   go  back    to 
Eoman  times,  and  to  be  possibly  a  survival  of  the 
Eoman  jugation.     When   Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in 
describing  the  Domesday  Survey,  instead  of  saying 
that  inquiry  was  made  how  many  hides   and  how 
many  virgates  there  were,  uses   the  words  *  quot 
jugata  et  quot  virgata  terrae,'  ^  he  at  any  rate  used 
the  exact  words  which  describe  what  in  the  Codex 
Theodosianus  is  spoken  of  as  taxation  ^per  juga- 
tionem'^ 

Not,  as  already  said,  that  the  Eomans  intro- 
duced into  Britain  the  division  of  land  according  to 
plough  teams,  and  the  number  of  oxen  contributed 

'  Da  Oange, '  Jugatum.*  |       '  See  Marqnaidt,  ii.  226  n. 
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Crap.x.  to  the  plough  team.  It  would  grow,  as  we  have 
seen,  naturally  out  of  tribal  arrangements  whenever 
the  tribes  settled  and  became  agricultural,  instead  of 
wandering  about  with  their  herds  of  cattle.  It  was 
found  in  Wales  and  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  Bohemia, 
apparently  in  Slavonic  districts  also  and  further  east^ 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  Bomans,  according  to 
their  usual  custom,  adopted  a  barbarian  usage  and 
seized  upon  an  existing  and  obvious  unit  as  the  basis 
of  provincial  taxation. 

The  Frisian  tribute  of  hides  was  perhaps  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  The  Frisians  were  a  pastoral  people,  and 
a  hide  for  every  so  many  oxen  was  as  ready  a  mode 
of  assessing  the  tribute  as  counting  the  plough  teams 
would  be  in  an  agricultural  district.  The  word  *  hide,* 
which  still  baffles  all  attempts  to  explain  its  origin, 
may  possibly  have  had  reference  to  a  similar  tribute. 
Roman  Evcu  in  England  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  in  its 
inFrisU  oHgiu  couuected  with  the  plough  team.  Its  real 
Edl!"  equivalent  was  the  familiar  or  casatum — ^the  land  of 
a  family — and  in  pastoral  districts  of  England  and 
Wales  the  Soman  tribute  may  possibly  have  been,  if 
not  a  hide  from  each  plough  team,  a  hide  from  every 
family  holding  cattle  ;  just  as  in  a.d.  1175  Henry  II. 
bound  his  Irish  vassal,  Boderic  O'Cionnor,  to  pay 
annually  *  de  singulis  animalibus  decimum  coriuni 
placabUe  mercatoribus ' — ^perhaps  a  tenth  of  the  hides 
he  himself  received  as  tribute  from  his  own  tribes- 
men.^ The  supposition  of  such  an  origin  of  the  con- 
nexion  of  the  word  *  hide '  with  the  *  land  of  a  family  * 

>  Meitzen^  Judn-ekunff,  pp.  21  i       *  Fasd.  vol  I  p.  81.  Robertson^s 
4iiid  ^58.  I  Siitoncal  EsBoy^  p.  183. 
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or  of  a  plough  team  is  mere  conjecture ;  but  the  fact  Chap.  x. 
of  the  connexion  is  clear.     All  these  three  things,    "~^ 
the  hide^  the  hiwtsce^  and  the  suJlung^  and  their  sub- 
division  the  yard-land^  were   the  units   of  British 
•  hidation,'  just  as  the  centuria  and  the  jugum  were 
the  units  of  the  Boman  ^  jugatio.' 


VII.  THE  GAFOL  AND  GAFOL-YBTH. 

Passing  now  to  the  serfdom  and  the  services 
under  which  the  '  yard-lands '  and  the  *  huben '  were 
held,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  their  practical 
identity  suggests  a  common  origin. 

We  learned  from  the  Rectiiudines  and  from  the 
Laws  of  Ine^  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  two 
component  parts  of  the  obligations  of  the  *  gebur '  in 
respect  of  his  yard-land. 

There  was  (1)  the  gafolj  and  (2)  the  week- 
work. 

The  gafol  was  found  to  be  a  semi-servile  incident 
to  the  yard-land.  The  week-work  was  the  most 
servile  one. 

A  man  otherwise  free  and  possessing  a  homestead 
already,  could,  under  the  laws  of  Ine,  hire  a  yard- 
land  of  demesne  land  and  pay  gafol  for  it,  without  in- 
curring liability  to  week-work.  But  if  the  lord  found 
for  him  both  the  yard-land  and  the  homestead,  then 
he  was  a  complete  '  gebur  *  or  *  villanus,'  and  must 
do  week-work  also. 

Taking  the  gafol  first,  and  descending  to  details,  xim  Saxoo 
it  was  found  to  be  complex — i.e.  it  included  gafol  a^^gafoi- 
and  gafoUyrth.  ^^ 
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Chap.  X.         The  gafol  of  the  '  gebur,'  as  stated  in  the  Reo- 
titudineSj  was  this : — 

For  gafol  prvp&r : — 

lOd.  at  Michaelmas. 

aSMrtersofbeer  1  ^t  Martininw. 
2  fowls  J 

1  lamb  at  Easter,  or  2d, 
For  ffofolyrth  :^the  pbnghing  of  8  acres,  and  sowing  of 
it  from  the  *  gebur's '  own  bam. 

Comparing  the  gafol  proper  with  the  censtis  of  the 
St.  Gall  charters,  and  the  tribute  of  the  *  servi '  of  the 
Church  under  the  Alamannic  laws  of  a.d.  622,  the 
resemblance  was  found  to  be  remarkably  close. 

The  tribute  of  the  '  servi '  of  the  Church  was  thus 
stated  in  the  latter  : — 

16  siclas  of  beer. 
A  sound  spring  pig. 
2  modia  of  bread. 
5  fowls. 
204 


As  regards  this  tribute  in  kind  the  likeness  is 
obvious,  and  it  further  so  closely  resembles  the  food- 
rent  of  the  Welsh  free  tribesmen  as  to  suggest  that 
it  may  have  been  a  survival  of  ancient  tribal 
dues — a  suggestion  which  the  word  *  gafol'  itself 
confirms.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Abgabe^ 
or  food  gifts  of  the  German  tribesmen.^ 
PoMibie  We  saw  that  the  word  gafol  was  the  equivalent 

^Mexion   ^f  tributum  in  the  Saxon  translation  of  the  Gospels. 
2^^       *  Does  your  master  pay  tribute  ?  *    '  Gylt  he  gafolt ' 
Further,  the  French  evidence  seems  to  show 

^  Diez,  p.  160.    '  QabeOa;  For- 1  Italian  '  ffobelUm,*  to  tax,  from  t.  b. 
togaese,  Spanish,    and  Pfoven^al    ffifan,  Goth,  giban, 
«tax.      French   ^/i6eU0«- salt-tax.  ' 
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that  the  later  manorial  payments  in  kind  and  services  Ghap.  x. 
upon  Frankish  manors  were,  to  some  extent,  a  sur- 
vival  of  the  old  Boman  exactions  in  Gaul.^  And 
the  tribute  of  the  Alamannic  and  Bavarian  laws,  and 
of  the  St.  GaU  and  other  charters,  was  found  to  be 
equally  clearly  a  survival  of  the  Boman  tributum 
in  the  German  province  of  Bhstia  and  the  ^  Agri 
Decumates.' 

But  in  addition  to  the  ^  gafol  *  in  kind,  there  was  The  Saxon 
the  gafolryrth ;  and  of  this  also  we  found  in  the  St.  jSh^ind 
Gall  charters  numerous  examples.   In  the  many  cases  f^^™**^ 
where  the  owner  of  homesteads  and  land  surrendered  ^1^^,^^ 
them  to  the  Abbey,  and  henceforth  paid  tribute  to 
the  Abbey,  there  was  not  only  the  tribute  in  kind, 
but  also  the  ploughing  of  sa  many  acres^  sometimes 
of  one,  sometimes  of  two,  and  sometimes  of  one  in 
each  zelga  or  field — to  be  ploughed,  and  reaped,  and 
carried  by  the  tenant.    The  combination  of  the  dues 
in  kind  and  in  ploughing^  with    sometimes    other 
services,  made  up  the  tributum  in  servitium — i.e.  the 
gafol  of  the  trUmtariua^  or  ^  gafoJrgelder^'  which  he 
paid  under  the  Alamannic  laws  to  his  lord,  the  latter 
thenceforth    paying   the   public  tributum    for    the 
land  to  the  State. 

Perhaps  we  may  go  one  step  further. 

From  the  remarkable  resemblance  of  the  English  Not  always 
gafoUyrth  and  its  South  German  equivalent  the  in-  ^^^^ 
ference  was  drawn  that  this  peculiar  rent  taken  in 
the  farm  of  the  ploughing  of  a  definite  number  of 
acreSf  was  probably  a  survival  of  the  Boman  tenths, 

^  See  Ou^rards  Poljfpii^ue  ttlr*  i  M.  Vuitiy's  J^whi  mr  le  lU^me 
mtrum,  L  cktap.  Tiii.  Also  Lehn^u's  I  Fkumcier  de  la  France^  Premiere 
iMtUut,  Merwing,  liv.  iL  c.  1 ;  and  I  Etude. 

D  D 
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Chap.  X.  or  Other  proportion  of  produce  claimed  as  rent  from 
settlers  on  the  ager  publicus  of  the  '  Agri  Decumates,' 
and  of  Bhsetia.  Indications  were  found  that  the 
agrarium^  or  tenth  of  the  arable  produce,  may  have 
been  taken  in  actual  acres  like  the  Saxon  tithes — t.e. 
in  the  produce  of  so  many  ^  andecence^  the  ploughing, 
sowing,  reaping,  and  garnering  of  which  were  done 
by  the  tenant. 

But  under  Boman  usage  the  proportion  taken 
was  not  always  a  tenth.  The  State  rent  was  nominally 
a  tithe.  But  it  was  in  fact  so  extortionately  gathered 
as  sometimes  in  Sicily  to  treble  the  tithe.^  Hyginus 
also  says  that  the  ^vectigal,'  or  tax,  was  taken  in 
some  provinces  in  a  certain  part  of  the  crop,  in  some 
a  fifth,  in  others  a  seventh.*  In  Italy  the  dues  from 
the  Agri  Medietates  perhaps  surviving  in  the  later 
metayer  system,  amounted  sometimes  to  one-half.  At 
any  rate,  the  proportion  varied. 

Now  the  Saxon  ^  gafol-yrth '  of  the  yard-land  of 
thirty  acres  seems,  according  to  the  ^  Bectitudines,'  as 
we  have  seen,  to  have  been  the  produce  of  three  acres 
in  the  wheat-field,  ploughed  by  the  ^gebur'  and  sown 
with  seed  from  his  own  bam.  For  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  first  season  after  the  yard-land  was  given 
there  was  to  be  no  gafol,  and  in  the  gebur's  outfit 
only  seven  out  of  the  ten  acres  in  the  wheat^field 


^  So  Cicero  asserted  against 
Verree.  The  seed,  he  argued,  was 
fairly  to  he  taken  at  ahout  a  me^ 
<{«mmM  to  each  jugerum.  Eight  me- 
dimni  of  com  per  acre  would  he  a 
good  crop  ;  ten  would  he  the  out- 
side that  under  all  poasihle  fKVOxa 
of  the  gods  the  jugerum  could  yield. 
Therefore  the  tithe  ought  not   to 


exceed  at  the  highest  estimate  one 
medimnus  per  jugerum.  But  the 
t«x-gather  had  taken  ^Arssmedimm 
per  jugerum,  and  so  by  eztoitioD  had 
trebled  the  titke$. — In  Vemmy  act. 
iL  Uh.  ill  c  47,  48,  49. 

*  Hygnd  de  LindtibuB  OimMK 
tuendii,  p.  204. 
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were  to  be  handed  over  to  him  already  sown,  leaving  Chap.  x, 
tnree  unsown,  i.e.  probably  the  three  which  other- 
wise  he  must  have  sown  for  the  gafoUyrth  due  to 
his  lord.  As  ten  acres  of  the  yard-land  were  pro- 
bably always  in  fallow,  three  acres  of  wheat  was  a 
heavier  gafoUyrth  than  a  fairly  gathered  tithe  would 
have  been. 

It  would  therefore  seem  probable  that  as  the 
*  gafol '  in  kind  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Boman 
tribuiumj  itself  perhaps  a  survival  of  the  tribal  food- 
rents  of  the  conquered  provinces,  so  the  '  gafol-yrth  ' 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  Boman  decumas^  or  other 
proportion  of  the  crop  due  by  way  of  land-tax  or 
rent  to  the  titate.  And  this  survival  of  the  complex 
tribute  or  gafol,  made  up  of  its  two  separate  elements, 
from  Boman  to  Saxon  times,  becomes  all  the  more 
striking  when  it  is  considered  also  that  it  was  due 
from  a  normal  holding  with  an  outfit  of  a  pair  of 
oxen,  both  in  the  case  of  the  Saxon  yard-land  and  of 
the  Boman  veteran's  allotment. 

VIII.   THE  BOON-WOBK  AND  WEEK-WORK  OF  THE  SERF. 

Proceeding  still  further,  besides  the  gafol  and  The  Suon 
gafol-yrth^  and  yet  distinct  from  the  week-work^  was  ^^"."^^ 
the  liability  of  the  serfs  on  the  Saxon  manor  to  cer-  the  Romap 
tain  boon-work  or  services  ad  preces ;  sometimes  in 
ploughing  or  reaping  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  the 
lord's  demesne  land  in  return  for  grass  land  or  other 
advantages,  or  without  any  special  equivalent; 
sometimes  in  going  errands  or  carrying  goods  to 
market  or  otherwise,  generally  known  as  averagium. 
^  He  shall  land-gafol  pay,  and  shall  ridan  and  averian 

B  i»  2 
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Chap.  X.  ^  aud  lade  Icedan  *  for  his  lord.  So  this  boon-work  in 
addition  to  *  gafol  *  is  described  in  the  *  Bectitudines/ 
The  various  kinds  of  manorial  ^averagium' 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  often  called  in  medissval  Latin 
angaricBj  a  going  on  errands  or  postal  service  ;  para- 
veredi^  or  packhorse  services;  and  carropercBy  or 
waggon  services. 

We  have  seen  how  these  services  resembled  the 
angarias.  and  the  parangarice  and  paraveredi,  which 
were  included  among  the  ^  sordida  munera '  or  ^  abse- 
quicB '  of  the  Theodosian  Code  in  force  in  Bhsetia  in 
the  fourth  century,  found  still  surviving,  though 
transformed  into  manorial  services,  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts in  the  seventh  century  and  afterwards,  under 
the  Bavarian  laws  and  in  the  monastic  charters.  The 
carrying  services  and  other  boon-work  on  Saxon 
manors  closely  resembled  those  of  the  Frankish 
charters  and  the  Bavarian  laws,  and  probably 
therefore  shared  then*  Boman  origin. 
The  week-  There  remains  to  complete  the  serfdom  its  most 
^f^^^^  servile  incident,  the  week-work — that  survival  of  the 
originally  unrestricted  claim  of  the  lord  of  the  Boman 
villa  to  his  slave's  labour  which,  Hmited,  as  we  have 
seen,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Alamannic 
laws,  under  the  influence  of  Christian  humanity  by 
the  monks  or  clergy,  in  respect  of  the  servi  on  their 
estates,  to  three  days  a  week,  became  the  mediseval 
tridiLanum  servitium.  The  words  of  the  Alamannic 
law  are  worth  re-quoting. 


'Send  dimidiam  partem  Hbi  et 
dmidiam  in  dammico  aratwum  red" 
dmd,  Et  A  mper  hoe  Mt,  siouT 
axn  xocLSaiAsnoi  itafacmnt,  treg 
die§  $ibi  et  trei  tn  dominicoJ 


Let  Mm  do  plough  aerrioe,  half 
for  themaelveB  and  half  in  demesne. 
And  if  there  be  anyfurther  [aerfiee] 
let  them  work  om  the  eervi  of  tk§ 
Church,  three  days  for  themselTea^ 
and  three  in  demeene. 
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This  remarkable  passage  in  the  Alamannic  code   Ceaf.x. 
of  A.D.  622  seems  to  be  the  earliest  version  extant 
of  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  agricultural  servus,  who 
thus  early  upon  ecclesiastical  estates  was  transformed 
from  a  slave  into  a  serf. 


IX.  THE  CREATION  OF  SERFS  AND  THE  GROWTH  OF 
SERFDOM. 

There  is  yet  another  point  in  which  the  corre-  Serfdom 
spondence  between  British  and  Continental  usages  is  fromaboTt 
worth  remarking.  beiowT* 

The  community  in  serfdom  on  a  lord's  estate  was 
both  by  Saxon  and  Continental  usage  recruited  from 
above  and  from  below. 

Free  men  from  above,  by  voluntary  arrangement  F^w-man 
with  a  lord,  could  and  did  descend  into  serfdom,  serfb.  * 
The  Saxon  free  tenant  could,  by  free  contract, 
arrange  to  take  a  yard-land,  and  if  he  were  already 
provided  with  a  homestead  and  oxen,  he  became  a 
*  gafol-gelder,*  or  tributariua  of  his  lord,  without  in- 
curring the  liability  to  the  more  servile  *  week-work,' 
just  as  was  the  case  when,  under  the  Alamannic  laws, 
free  men  made  surrender  of  their  holdings  to  the 
Abbey  of  St,  Gall.  In  both  cases,  as  we  saw,  week- 
work  was  added  if  the  lord  found  the  homestead  and 
the  outfit. 

On  the  other  hand,  whenever  a  lord  provided  his  auT»«b#- 
slave  with  an  outfit  of  oxen,  and  gave  him  a  part  in  ^^^^ 
the  ploughing,  he  rose  out  of  slavery  into  serfdom. 
To  speak  more  correctly,  he  rose  into  that  middle 
class  of  tenants  who,  by  whatever  name  they  were 
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of  the  laws 
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bert. 


known  at  first,  afterwards  became  confounded  together 
in  the  ranks  of  mediseval  serfdom. 

There  were,  in  fact,  grades  in  the  community  in 
serfdom  not  only  like  those  of  the  Saxon  geburs  and 
cottiers,  but  aJso  corresponding  to  the  historical 
origin  of  the  serfs.     Thus,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 

•  Polyptique  d'Irminon '  and  in  many  other  cartularies 
and  surveys  of  monastic  estates,  there  are  coloni  and 
liti  among  the  serfs,  names  bearing  witness  to  the 
historical  origin  of  the  serfs,  though  the  difference 
between  them  had  aU  but  vanished. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Eipuarian  laws,  ^  If  any 
one  shall  make  his  slave  into  a  ^^  tributarius,"  or  a 
"  litus,"  &c.'  1  The  *  lidus  *  of  the  *  Lex  SaHca'  was 
under  a  lordship,  and  classed  with  *  servi,'  and  by  a 
legal  process  he  could  be  set  £ree.^  We  have  noticed 
the  passage  in  the  Theodosian  Code  which  speaks  of 

*  coloni '  and  '  tributarii '  on  British  estates,  and  also 
the  mention  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  of  *  tributarii' 
in  Britain.  We  have  noticed  also  the  three  grades  of 
^  lasts,'  the  only  class  of  tenants  mentioned  in  the  laws 
ofEthelbert. 

Now,  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  as  to  what 
were  the  *  Isets '  on  Kentish  *  hams '  and  '  tuns '  in  the 
sixth  century,  if  they  stood  alone  as  isolated  pheno- 
mena ;  taken  together  with  the  ^  tributarii '  and  ^  coloni' 
and  *liti'  on  Continental  manors,  there  can  be  hardly 
any  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  middle 


»  Tit.  bdL 

*  Lex  SaHcOj  tit.  xzxviii.  'Be 
homicidiis  servorwn  et  ancillaram. 
T.  Si  quis  homo  ingenuus  Udum 
aii&nutn  expoliayerit/  &c.  See  also 
tit.  xyi.     See alflo  tit.  xztL    «De 


libertis  extra  consilium  Domini  wi 
dimisaifl'  (xzzy.  'DeliberdB  di- 
misais  ingenula  *).  '  Si  quia  aHmim 
UBtum  ante  mgd  per  dinarinmM- 
genmum  dsmiteriti  Ac 
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class  of  semi-servile  tenants  to  which  allusion  has   Chap.  x. 
been  made.    Their  presence  on  the  manorial  ^  hams  '  Sam^ais 
and  ^  tuns '  of  England  revealed  in  the  earliest  his-  ^^  ^^ 
torical  record  after  the  Saxon  Conquest,  taken  in  J^b^jJ^^ 
connexion  with  the    many    other    points    brought 
together  in  this  chapter,  makes  the  inference  very 
strong  indeed  that  they,  like  the  *  coloni,'  *  tributarii,' 
and  ^  liti'  on  Continental  manors,  were  a  survival  from 
that  period  of  transition  from  Boman  to  German  rule, 
during  which  the  names  of  the  various  classes  of 
semi-servile  tenants,  afterwards  merged  in  the  common 
status  of  mediaeval  serfdom,  still  preserved  traces  of 
their  origin. 


X.  THB  C05FUSI0N  15  THB  STATUS  OF  THB  TifiCfANTB 
ON  ENGLISH  AND  OBBMAN  MANORS. 

In  one  sense  both  in  England  and  Germany  the  SeHs  free 
holders  of  the  '  yard-lands '  and  *  huben,'  though  serfs,  Imfree  in 
were  free.    As  regards  their  lords  they  were  serfs.  ^^^"^ 
As  regards  the  slaves  they  were  free.    In  this  respect 
they  resembled  very  closely  the  Boman  *  coloni '  on  a 
private  villa. 

On  the  Frankish  manors  there  were  two  classes  of  ^"^es  of 

BUJionftl 

these  semi-servile  tenants — 'mansi  ingenuiles,'  who  tenants. 
were  free  from  the  *  week-work ;  *  and  *  mansi  serviles,' 
from  whom  '  week-work '  was  due.  Probably  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  Saxon  conquest  the  first  of  these 
classes  seems  to  have  practically  become  absorbed  in 
the  other.  The  laws  of  Ine,  indeed,  mention  the  gafol- 
gelder  who,  providing  his  own  homestead,  did  not 
become  liable  to  *  week- work '  like  the  *  gebur.'    But 
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Cbap.  X.  in  the  statements  of  the  services  on  the  manors  of 
Hissebume  and  Tidenham  no  such  class  appears. 
In  the  '  Kectitudines '  there  is  no  class  mentioned  be- 
tween the  ihane^  who  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the 
*  geneats  * — i.e.  the  *  gebur '  and  the  *  cotsetl/  In  the 
Domesday  Survey  there  are  no  tenants  above  the 
villani,  as  a  general  rale,  except  in  the  Danish  dis- 
tricts, where  the  *Sochmanni'  and  the  *liberi  ho- 
mines '  appear. 

Comparing  the  status  of  English  and  Oerman 
holders  of  *  yard-lands  '  and '  huben/  the  resemblances 
are  remarkable,  and  they  confirm  the  suggestion 
of  a  common  origin.  Both  are  ^  adscripti  glebes.'  In 
both  cases  there  is  the  absence  of  division  among 
heirs.  In  both  the  succession  is  single,  and  in  theory 
at  the  will  of  the  lord.  In  both  there  are  the  gafol 
and  customary  services. 

In  both  cases  there  is  the  distinction  in  grade  of 
serfdom  between  the  man  who  freely  becomes  the 
holder  of  a  yard-land  or  hub  by  his  own  surrender,  or 
by  voluntary  submission  to  the  semi-servile  tenure, 
and  the  man  who  is  a  nativus  or  bom  serf. 

In  both  cases  there  is  a  regular  contribution  to- 
wards military  service  or  the  equipment  of  a  soldier, 
and  apparently  no  bar  in  status  from  actual  service, 
though  doubtless  in  a  semi-menial  position. 
The  eon-  In  all  thcse  points  we  have  noticed  strong  analogies 

^amon  pe^  j^^^^^j^  ^j^^  scmi-frcc  and  semi-servile  conditions  of 
rarviyai  ^^  various  classes  of  tenants  on  Boman  villas,  and  on 
Koman  ^^®  Eomau  pubhc  lands,  which  we  have  spoken  of  as 
proTinciai   the  great  provincial  manor  of  the  Boman  Empire. 

conditions.     .1,1.^.  11  % 

And  the  natural  mference  seems  to  be,  that  even  the 
curious  confusion  of  the  free  and  servile  status  may 
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be,  in  part,  a  survival  of  the  like  confusion  in  the   Chap.  x 
Boman  provinces.    It  naturally  grew  up  under  the  ' 

semi-military  rule  of  the  German  provinces,  and  pos- 
sibly in  Britain  also ;  whilst  the  Saxon  conquest  of 
the  latter,  no  doubt,  as  we  have  said,  tended  to  reduce 
the  confusion  into  something  like  simplicity  by  fusing 
together  classes  of  semi-servile  tenants  of  various 
historical  origins,  in  the  one  common  class  of  the  later 
'  geneats '  or  '  villani,*  in  whose  status  the  old  confii- 
sion,  however,  survived. 

XI.  BESULT  OF  THE  COMFABISON. 

To  sum  up  the  result  of  the  comparison  made  in  stiong  evi- 
this  chapter  between  the  English  and  the  Continental  connexion 
open-field  system  and  serfdom.     The  English  and  BriSdnlmd 
South-German  systems   at  the  time  of  the  earliest  q^^^*^ 
records  in  the  seventh  century  were  to  all  intents  p«>yinceB 

^  dnnng 

and  purposes  apparently  identical.  Roman 

The  mediaeval  serf,  judging  from  the  evidence  of  I^dom 
his  gafol  and  services,  seems  to  have  been  the  com-  o^n^ew* 
pound  product  of   survivals    from  three  separate  ^^j^^^ 
ancient  conditions,   gradually,  during  Boman   pro-  its  shell 
vincial  rule  and  under  the  influence  of  barbarian 
conquest,  confused  and  blended  into  one,  viz.  those  of 
the  slave  on  the  Boman  villa,  of  the  colonua  or  other 
semi-servile  and  mostly  barbarian  tenants   on   the 
Boman  villa  or  public  lands,  and  of  the  slave  of  the 
German  tribesman,  who  to  the  eyes  of  Tacitus  was 
so  very  much  like  a  Boman  colonus. 

That  peculiar  form  of  the  open-field  system, 
which  was  the  shell  of  serfdom  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  also   connects  itself  in  Germany 
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Chap.  X.  distinctly  with  the  Bomano-Gterman  provinces,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  conspicuously  absent  from  the  less 
Bomanised  districts  of  Northern  Germany. 

It  seems  therefore  inconceivable  that  the  three- 
field  system  and  the  serfdom  of  early  Anglo-Saxon 
records  can  have  been  an  altogether  new  importation 
from  North  Germany,  where  it  did  not  exist,  into 
Britain,  where  it  probably  had  long  existed  under 
Boman  rule. 
iTia  Saxon        We  have  already  quoted  the  strong  conclusion  of 
from^'^     Hanssen  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  and  their 
^J^ny    Frisian  Low-German  and  Jutish  companions  could  not 
^\^     introduce  into  England  a  system  to  which  they  were 
the  ihree-  not  accustomed  at  home.     It  must  be  admitted  that 
•yaum       the  couspicuous  abseuce  of  the  three-field  system 
into  Eng.   ^^jj^  jjj^  North   of  Germany  does  not,   however, 
absolutely  dispose  of  the  possibility  that  the  system 
was  imported  into  England  from  those  districts  oi 
Middle  Germany  reaching  from  Westphalia  to  Thu- 
ringia,  where  the  system  undoubtedly  existed.     It  is 
at  least  possible  that  the  invaders  of  England  may 
have  proceeded  from  thence  rather  than  as  commonly 
supposed,  from  the  regions  on  the  northern  coast. 
But  if  it  be  possible  that  a  system  of  agriculture  imply- 
ing long-continued  settlement,  and  containing  within 
it  numerous  survivals  of  Boman  elements,  could  be 
imported  by  pirates  and   the  emigrants  following 
in  their  wake,  the  possibility  itself  implies  that  the 
immigrants  had  themselves  previously  submitted  to 
long-continued  Boman  influences. 

On  the  whole  we  may  adopt  as  a  more  likely 
theory  the  further  suggestion  of  Hanssen,  that  if  the 
three-field  system  was  imported  at  all  into  England, 
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the  most  likely  time  for  its  importation  was  that  same    Ohap.  x, 
period  of  Boman  occupation  during  which  he  con- 
aiders  that  it  came  into  use  in  the  Boman  provinces 
of  Germany.^ 

Nor  is  there   anything    inconsistent    with    this  J^a 
suggestion  m  the  irregular  lines  of  the  English  open  probably 
fields  and  their  divisions,  so  different  firom  those  the  three- 
produced  by  the  rectangular  centuriation  of  Eoman  ^^^ 
*  Agrimensores.'    We  must  not  forget  that  the  open  «op«- 
field  system  in  its  simpler  forms  was  almost  certainly 
pre-Boman  in  Britain  as  elsewhere ;  so  that  what  the 
Bomans  added  to  transform  it  into  the  manorial 
three-field  system  probably  was  rather  the  three-course 
rotation  of  crops,  the  strengthening  of  the  manorial 
element  on   British  estates,  and    the    methods    of 
taxation  by  'jugation,'  than   any  radical  alteration 
in  the  land-divisions  or  in  the  system  of  co-operative 
ploughing.* 


>  'SoUdieDr^ddflrwirthaehaft 
nach  England  importirt  amn,  so 
Uiebe  wohl  nor  iibrig  an  die 
Peiiodeder  rSmischen  Okkupation 
su  denkan,  wie  ioh  eine  iUuilbhe 
Vennathung,  die  aich  freilich  auch 
nicht  wttter  begronden  laast,  fur 
DeutBchland  aui^geeprochen  babe 
(p«  168).  TSnfcchflT  ist  ee  den 
selbfltetandlgen  UnprungderDret- 
felderwirthachaft  inganx  ▼arschie- 
deaenen  L&ndern  als  einen  auf  einer 
gewiseen  wirthacbaftlichen  JCnltnr- 
fltufe  wie  yon  aelber  eintretenden 


Fortechritt  aich  vol  denken '  {Agrar* 
hid.  Abhand.  p.  407). 

'  Mr.  Ooote  has  adduced  ap- 
parently dear  eridenoe  of  centuri- 
ation in  many  parta  of  England ; 
but  we  bays  already  seen  that  only 
the  land  actually  assigned  to  the 
soldiers  of  a  eohma  was  eentuziated. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  disturbed  the 
generaUy  existing  open  fields  still 
cultiTated  by  the  conquered  popu- 
lation. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ItBSULT  OF  THB  EVIDENCB, 


Chap.  XI. 


Thetribftl 
•ystam  in 
WaIm  ud 
Gamiftny. 


Co-aration 
of  the 
waste  on 
the  earlT 
open*fleId 
Bjrstem. 


I.    THE  METHOD  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENTS. 

It  may  perhaps  now  be  possible  to  sum  up  the 
evidence,  without  pretending  to  more  certainty  in 
the  conclusion  than  the  condition  of  the  question 
warrants. 

At  the  two  extreme  limits  of  our  subject  we  have 
found,  on  one  side,  the  tribal  system  of  Wales  and 
Ireland,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  German  tribal 
system. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  these  systems  they  were 
seemingly  aUke,  both  in  the  nomadic  habits  of  the 
tribes,  and  the  shifting  about  of  the  households  in  a 
tribe  from  one  homestead  to  another.  Sir  John  Davis 
describes  this  shifting  as  going  on  in  Ireland  in  his 
day,  and  CaBsar  describes  it  as  going  on  in  Germany 
1,700  years  earlier. 

In  both  cases,  such  agriculture  as  was  a  necessity 
even  to  pastoral  tribes  was  carried  on  under  the 
open-field  system  in  its  simplest  form — the  ploughing 
up  of  new  ground  each  season,  which  then  went 
back  into  grass.    The  Welsh  triads  speak  of  it  as  a 
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etharatian  of  portions  of  the  waste.    Tacitus  describes  Chap,  xi 
it  in  the  words,  *  Arva  per  annos  mutant,  et  superest 
ager/    In  neither  case,  therefore,  is  there  the  three-field 
system^  which  impUes  fixed  arable  fields  ploughed 
again  and  again  in  rotation. 

The  three-field  system  evidently  implies  the  sur-  The  three- 
render  of  the  tribal  shifting  and  the  submission  to  fmpiiM^^ 
fixed  settlement.    Further,  as  wherever  we  can  exa-  JjJ^^^ 
mine  the  three-field  system  we  find  the  mass  of  the  »«nf  •^ 
holdings  to  have  been  fixed  bundles,  called  yard-lands  crops. 
or  hvhen — ^bundles  retaining  the  same  contents  from  proba^"^^ 
generation  to  generation — ^it  seems  to  follow  either  ^^^an 
that  the  tribal  division  of  holdings  among  heirs,  which  ^^^  ^h* 
was  the  mark  of  free  holdings,  had  ceased,  or  that  or  hub 
the  three-field  system  was  from  the  first  the  shell  of  i^ir 
a  community  in  serfdom.  tenants. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  three-field 
system — ^mainly  within  the  old  Boman  provinces  and 
in  the  Suevic  districts  along  their  borders — ^makes 
it  almost  certain  that,  in  Germany,  Raman  rule  was 
the  influence  which  enforced  the  settlement,  and 
introduced,  with  other  improvements  in  agriculture, 
such  as  the  vine  culture,  a  fixed  rotation  of  crops. 

In  Wales  the  necessity  for  settlement  did  not 
generally  produce  the  three-field  system  mth  holdings 
in  yard4ands^  because,  as  the  Welsh  tribesmen, 
though  they  may  have  had  household  slaves,  as  a 
rule  held  no  taeogs  or  praedial  slaves,  it  produced  no 
serfdom.  But  under  the  Qerman  tribal  system,  even 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  tribesmen  in  the  semi- 

*  ThereMeuidouhtodlymAiionl  hat  of  Iftter  and   Sngliak  iatro* 
and  jard-lands  in  aome  dJatrictSy  I  dodaon. 
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Chap.  XI.  Bomanised  districts,  at  all  events,  already  had  prasdial 

slaves. 
TheRoman        The  manorial  system,  however,  was  not  simply  a 
otherlhA.    development  from  the  tribal  system  of  the  Qermans ; 
^^to    i*  ^*d  evidently  a  complex  origin.  A  Boman  element 
Um  nanor.  ^igQ  gecms  to  have  entered  into  its  composition. 

The  Boman  tn22a,  to  begin  with,  a  slave-worked 
estate,  during  the  later  empire,  whether  from  German 
influence  or  not,  became  still  more  like  a  manor  by 
the  addition  of  coloni  and  other  mostly  barbarian 
semi-servile  tenants  to  the  slaves. 

There  may  have  been  once  free  village  communities 
on  the  ^  ager  publicus,'  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  lands  under  the  fiscal  officers  of 
the  Emperor  also  tended  during  the  later  Empire  to 
become  more  and  more  manorial  in  its  character,  so 
much  so  that  the  word  ^  villa  *  could  apparently  some- 
times be  applied  to  the  fiscal  district. 
Boman  Whichever  of  the  two  factors — Boman  or  Ger- 

maD  eie.     man — Contributed  most  to  the  medis&val  manor,  the 
wmWnad.   manorial  estate  became  the  predominant  form  of  land 
ownership  in  what  had  once  been  Boman  provinces. 
And  the  German  successors  of  Boman  lords  of  villas 
became  in  their  turn  manorial  lords  of  manors ;  whilst 
the  'coloni,'  *  liti,'  and  'tributarii'  upon  them,  wherever 
they  remained  upon  the  same  ground,  apparently 
became,  with  scarcely  a  visible  change,  a  community 
of  serfs. 
Bcth<a««r        On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  terra  regis 
Md  *tena  also  was  divided  under  Saxon  and  Frankish  kings  into 
mworiai.    ^^^w>rd  probably  was  the  natural  result  of  the  growing 
manorial  management  of  the  public  lands  under  the 
fiscal  officers  of  the  Emperor  during  the  later  Empire, 
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quickened  or  completed  after  the  barbarian  conquests.   Chap.xi. 
The  fiscal  districts  seem  to  have  become  in  fact  royal 
manors,  and  the  free  '  coloni,' '  liti/  and  *  servi  *  upon 
them  appear  as  manorial  tenants  df  difiereht  grades 
in  the  earliest  grants  to  the  monasteries. 

The  fact  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the 
German  chieftains  and  tribesmen  were  in  their  own 
country  lords  of  serfs,  in  itself  explains  the  ease  with 
which  they  assumed  the  position  of  lords  of  manors 
on  the  conquest  of  the  provinces. 

The  result  of  conquest  seems  thus  to  have  been 
chiefly  a  change  of  lordship,  both  as  regards  the 
private  villas  and  the  public  lands.  The  conquered 
districts  seem  to  have  become  in  a  wholesale  way 
practically  terra  regis.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
modes  of  agriculture  on  the  one  hand  or  the  modes 
of  management  on  the  other  hand  were  materially 
changed.  The  conquering  king  would  probably  at 
once  put  followers  of  his  own  into  the  place  of  the 
Boman  fiscal  officers.  These  would  become  quasir 
lords  of  the  royal  manors  on  the  terra  regis.  Then 
by  degrees  would  naturally  arise  the  process  whereby 
under  lavish  royal  grants  manors  were  handed  one 
after  another  into  the  private  ownership  of  churches 
and  monasteries  and  favourites  of  the  king,  thus  honey- 
combing the  terra  regis  with  private  manors. 

This  seems  to  have  been  what  happened  in  the 
Prankish  provinces,  and  in  /the  Alamannic  and 
Bavarian  districts,  where  the  process  can  be  most 
clearly  traced.  And  the  result  seems  to  have  been 
the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  manorial 
system  in  these  districts.  Even  the  towns  came  to 
be  regarded  as  in  the  demesne  of  the  king.    And 
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Chaf.  XI.  gradually  manorial  lordship  extended  itself  over  the 
free  tenants  as  well  as  over  the  various  senodHsiervile 
classes  who  were  afterwards  confused  together  in  the 
general  class  of  sAfs. 

The  community  of  serfs  was  fed  from  above  and 
from  below.  Free  *  coloni/  by  their  own  voluntary 
surrender,  and  free  tribesmen,  perhaps  upon  conquest 
or  gradually  by  the  force  of  long  usage,  sank  into 
serfis.  Slaves,  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  lord's 
favour,  or  to  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture,  were 
supplied  with  an  outfit  of  oxen  and  rose  out  of 
slavery  into  serfdom. 

But  what  was  this  serfdom  ?    It  was  not  simply 
the  old  prsddial  slavery  of  the  Germans  of  Tacitus. 
Nor  was  it  merely  a  continuance  of  the  slavery  on 
the  Roman  villa, 
siayery  For  finally,  in  the  period  of  transition  from  Soman 

by^c^is-  to  German  lordship,  a  new  moral  force  entered  as  a 
m^i^.'  fx:es)i  factor  in  the  economic  evolution.  The  silent 
humanising  influence  of  Christianity  seems  to  have 
been  the  power  which  mitigated  the  rigour  of  slavery, 
and  raised  the  slave  on  the  estates  of  the  Church 
into  the  middle  status  of  serfdom,  by  infflsting  upon 
the  limitation  of  his  labour  to  the  three  days'  week- 
work  of  the  mediaeval  serf. 

Thus,  from  the  point  of  view  alike  of  the  German 
and  the  Eoman  *  servi,'  mediaeval  serfdom,  except 
to  the  freemen  who  by  their  own  surrender  or  by 
conquest  were  degraded  into  it,  was  a  distinct  step 
upward  in  the  economic  progress  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  towards  freedom. 

Applying  these  results  especially  to  England,  we 
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have  once  more  to  remember  that  there  was  settled  ^^^^'  ^^- 
agriculture    in   Belgic   Britain   before    the    Boman  The  pro- 
invasion  :  that  the  fact  vouched  for  by  Pliny,  that  marl  one-juid 
and  manure  were  ploughed  into  the  fields,  is  proof  S«iMd° 
that  the  simplest  form  of  the  open-field  system — ^the 
Welsh   co*aration  of  the  waste,  and  the   German 
shifting  every  year  of  the  '  arva ' — ^had  already  given 
place  to  a  more  settled  and  organised  system,  in 
which  the  same  land  remained  under  tillage  year 
after  year.     Pliny's  description  of  the  marling  of  the 
land,  however,  points  rather  to  the  one-field  system  of 
Northern  Germany  than  to  the  three-field  system,  as 
that  under  which  the  com  was  grown  which  desar 
found  ripening  on  British  fields  when  he  first  landed 
on  the  southern  coast.^ 

In  the  meantime  Boman  improvements  in  agri-  Ron»n  in- 

,  troduction 

culture  may  well  have  included  the  introduction  into  of  the 

thrflft. 

the  province  of  Britain  of  the  three-course  rotation  conrw 
of  crops.  The  open  fields  round  the  villa  of  the  ^^^'^  ^ 
Boman  lord,  cultivated  by  his  slaves,  *  coloni,'  *  tribu- 
tarii,'  and  ^  Uti,'  may  have  been  first  arranged  on  the 
three-field  system ;  and,  once  established,  that  system 
would  spread  and  become  general  during  those  cen- 
tuiies  of  Boman  occupation  in  which  so  much  com 
was  produced  and  exported  from  the  island. 

The  Boman  annonas — ^founded,  perhaps,  on  the 
earlier  tribal  food-rents — ^were,  in  Britain,  as  we  know 
from  the  *  Agricola '  of  Tacitus,  taken  mostly  in  corn ; 


*  The  '  ane-Jield  systmn '  of  per^ 
manent  arable  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  impicvement  of  the  early 
Welsh  and  Irish  '  co-aration  of  the 
waste/   by   which  the  land  was 


cropped  perhaps  two  or  three  or 
Ibnr  years  before  it  was  left  to  (^ 
back  into  graes.  This  resembles  the 
German  Feldgraewirthsehaft  and 
not  the  German  one-field  system. 


E  E 
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Chap.  XI.  and  the  tnbutum  was  probably  assessed  during  the 
later  empire  on  that  system  of  jugation  which  was 
found  to  be  so  like  to  the  hidaium  which  prevailed 
after  the  Saxon  conquest. 
Conquett  Putting  aside  as  exceptional  the  probably  peaceful 

Th^e  h!^  ^^^  &^  ^t  obscure  settlements  in  tribal  households, 
oome"<M3b  ^^^  r^ardiug  conquest  as  the  rule,  the  economic 
of  hmu  or  evidence  seems  to  supply  no  solid  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  German  conquerors  acted  in  Britain  in  a 
way  vridely  different  from  that  which  they  followed  on 
the  conquest  of  Continental  Eoman  provinces.  The 
conquered  territory  here  as  elsewhere  probably  be- 
came at  first  terra  regie  of  the  English,  Saxon,  or  Jutbh 
kings.  And  though  there  may  have  been  more  cases 
in  England  than  elsewhere  of  extermination  of  the 
old  inhabitants,  the  evidence  of  the  English  open-field 
system  seems  to  show  that,  taking  England  as  a  whole, 
the  continuity  between  the  Boman  and  English  system 
of  land  management  was  not  really  broken.  The 
Boman  provincial  viUa  still  seems  to  have  remained 
the  typical  form  of  estate ;  and  the  management  of 
the  public  lands,  now  terra  regis,  seems  to  have  pre- 
served its  manorial  character.  For  whenever  estates 
are  granted  to  the  Cihurch  or  monasteries,  or  to  thanes 
of  the  king,  they  seem  to  be  handed  over  as  already 
existing  manors,  with  their  own  customs  and  servicer 
fixed  by  immemorial  usage. 

It  is  most  probable  that  whenever  German  con- 
querors descended  upon  an  already  peopled  country 
where  agriculture  was  carried  on  as  it  was  in  Britain, 
their  comparatively  small  numbers,  and  still  further 
their  own  dislike  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  liking 
for  lordship,  and  familiarity  with  servile  tenants  in 
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the  old  country,  would  induce  them  to  place  the  <^|^^^ 
conquered  people  in  the  position  of  serfs,  as  the 
Germans  of  Tacitus  seem  to  have  done,  making  them 
do  the  agriculture  by  customary  methods.  If  in 
any  special  cases  the  numbers  in  the  invading  hosts 
were  larger  than  usual,  they  would  probably  include 
the  semi-servile  dependants  of  the  chieftains  and 
tribesmen.  These,  placed  on  the  land  allotted  to  their 
lords,  would  be  serfs  in  England  as  they  had  been  at 
home. 

At  this  point,  as  we  have  seen,  the  internal  evi-  j^*^^[J^ 
dence  of  the  open-field  system,  at  the  earliest  date  at  thii, 
which  it  arises,  comes  to  our  aid,  showing  that  as  a 
general  rule  it  was  the  shell,  not  of  household  com- 
munities of  tribesmen  doing  their  own  ploughing  like 
the  Welsh  tribesmen  by  co-aration,  but  of  serfs  doing 
the  ploughing  under  an  over-lordship. 

Here  the  English  evidence  points  in  precisely  the 
^ame  direction  as  the  Continental.  For,  as  so  often 
repeated,  the  prevalence,  as  &r  back  as  the  earliest 
records,  of  yard-lands  and  huben^  handed  down  so 
generally,  and  evidently  by  long  immemorial  custom, 
as  indivisible  bundles  from  one  generation  to  another, 
impUes  the  absence  of  division  among  heirs^  and  is 
accordingly  a  mark  of  the  servile  nature  of  the  holding. 

Further,  whenever  a  place  was  called,  as  so 
many  places  were,  by  the  name  of  a  single  person,  it 
seems  obvious  that  at  the  moment  when  its  name 
was  acquired  it  was  under  a  land  ovmership^  which, 
as  regards  the  dependent  population  upon  it,  was 
a  lordship.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  laws  of  King  and  aiw 
Ethelbert  the  *  hams "  and  *  tuns '  of  England  are  ^"^^ 
spoken  of  as  in  a  single  ownership,  whilst  the  men- 
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Chap.  XI.  tion  of  the  three  grades  of  *  Isets '  shows  that  there 
were  semi-servile  tenants  upon  them.     And  in  the 
vast  number  of  instances  in  which  local  names  con- 
sist of  a  personal  name  with  a  suffix,  the  evidence 
of  the  local  name  itself  is  strong  for  the  manorial 
The  earlier  character  of  the  estate.     When  that  suffix  is  ton,  or 
andHuns'  ^^^»  or  vtUa^  with  the  personal  name  prefixed,  the 
nanon.      evidence  is  doubly   strong.     Even  when  connected 
with  an  impersonal  prefix,  these  suffixes  in  them- 
selves distinctly  point,  as    we  have    seen,    to  the 
manorial  character  of  the  estate,  with  at  least  direct> 
if  not  absolutely  conclusive,  force. 

Whatever  doubt  remains  is  not  as  to  the  generaDy 
manorial  character  of  the  hams  and  tuns  of  the 
earliest  Saxon  records,  or  as  to  the  serfdom  of  their 
tenants ;  as  to  this,  it  is  submitted  that  the  evidence 
is  clear  and  conclusive.  Whatever  doubt  remains  is 
as  to  which  of  two  possible  courses  leading  to  this 
result  was  taken  by  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain. 
As  regards  the  methods  of  their  conquest,  there 
happens  to  exist  no  satisfactory  contemporary  evi- 
dence. They  may  either  have  conquered  and  adopted 
the  Roman  villas,  whether  in  private  or  imperial  hands^ 
with  the  slaves  and  *  coloni  *  or  *  tributarii  *  upon  them, 
calling  them  *ham8,'  or  they  may  have  destroyed 
the  Boman  villas  and  thdr  tenants,  and  have  estab- 
lished in  their  place  fresh  *  hams '  of  their  own,  which 
in  mediaeval  Latin  records,  whether  in  private  or 
royal  possession,  were  also  afterwards  called  *  villas.* 
In  some  districts  they  may  have  followed  the  one 
course,  in  other  districts  the  other  course.  Either 
of  the  two  might  as  well  as  the  other  have  produced 
manors  and  manorial  serfdom. 
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But  when  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chap,  xl 
land  system  is  examined,  even  this  doubt  as  to  which  Surviyaif 
of  the  two  methods  was  generally  followed  is  in  part  R^San^^ 
removed.     For  it  may  at  least  be  said  with  truth  ^'?*° 
that  the  hundred  years  of  historical  darkness  during  !>«>▼«  «>»- 
which  there  is  a  simple  absence  of  direct  testimony,  and  are'  in- 
is  at  least  bridged  over  by  such  planks  of  indirect  ^th  mSmw 
economic  evidence  as  the  apparent  connexion  between  ™™^»°° 
the  Roman  *jugation*  and  the  Saxon  'hidage/  the 
resemblance  between  the  Roman  and  Saxon  allot- 
ment of  a  certain  number  of  acres  along  with  single 
or  double  yokes  of  oxen  to  the  holdings,  the  preva- 
lence of  the  rule  of  single  succession,  the  apparent 
continuance  of  the  Roman  tributum  and  annoncBj  and 
even  some  of  the  sordida  munera  in  the  Saxon  gafol^ 
gafoUyrthy  averagium^  and  other  manorial  services; 
and,  lastly,  the  fact  that  in  Gaul  and  Upper  Germany 
the  actual  continuity  between  the  Roman  viUa  and 
the  German  heim  can  be  more  or  less  clearly  traced. 

The  force  of  this  economic  evidence,  it  is  sub-  nniesB  the 
mitted,  is  at  least  enough  to  prove  either  that  there  were  them- 
was  a  sufficient  amount  of  continuity  between  the  J^^iaed. 
Roman  villa  and  the  Saxon  manor  to  preserve  the 
general  type,  or  that  the  German  invaders  who  de- 
stroyed and  re-introduced  the  manorial  type  of  estate 
came  from  a  district  in  which  there  had  been  such 
continuity,  and  where  they  themselves  had  lived  long 
enough  to  permit  the  pecuKar  manorial  instincts  of 
the  Romano-German  province  to  become  a  kind  of 
second  nature  to  them. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  that  this  complex 
manorial  land  system,  which  we  have  found  to  bristle 
with  historical  survivals  of  usages  of  the  Romano- 
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Chap.  XL  German  province,  should  have  been  suddenly  mtoo- 
duced  into  England  by  unrRomanised  Northern 
piratical  tribes  of  Germans,  as  it  is  to  conceive  of  the 
sudden  creation  of  a  fossil. 

The  most  reasonable  hypothesis,  in  the  absence  of 
direct  evidence,  appears  therefore  to  be  that  the 
manorial  system  grew  up  in  Britdn  as  it  grew  up  in 
Gaul  and  Germany,  as  the  compound  product  of 
barbarian  and  Boman  institutions  mixing  together 
during  the  periods  first  of  Boman  provincial  rule,  and 
secondly  of  Gterman  conquest. 

This  hypothesis   seems   at   least  most  fully  to 
The  large   accouut  for  the  facts.    Perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
fouSand    ^^7  *^^*  whilst  the  large  tracts  of  England  remaining 
^^^ImT     folt-land  or  terra  regisj  in  spite  of  the  lavish  grants  to 
cxtenriye    monasteries  complained  of  by  Bede,  are  in  themselves 
aUotmenta.  suggcstivc  of  the  Comparatively  limited   extent  of 
allodial  allotments  among  the  conquering  tribesmen, 
the  existence  and  multiplication  upon  the  terra  regis^ 
not  of  free  village  communities,  but  of  royal  manors 
of  the  same  type  as  that  of  the  Prankish  villas,  with 
a  serfdom  upon  them  also  of  the  same  type,  and  con- 
nected with  the  same  three-field  system  of  husbandry 
in  both  cases,  almost  amounts  to  a  positive  verifica- 
tion  when   the  historical  survivals   clinging  to  the 
system  in  both  cases  are  taken  into  account. 
The  in-  Eveu  ou  the  supposition  that  the  Saxons  reaUy 

ei^^  exterminated  the  old  population  and  destroyed  every 
^e  natives  ^^^tige  of  the  Romau  system,  it  has  already  become 
asserfeor  obvious  that  it  would  uot  at  all  follow  that  they 
serfs  with  generally  introduced  free  village  communities ;  for  in 
^"^  that  case  the  evidence  would  go  far  to  show  that 
they  most  likely  brought  slaves  with  them  and  settled 
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them  in  servile  village  communities  round  their  own  Chap.  xl 
dwellings,  as  Tacitus  saw  the  Germans  of  his  time 
doing  in  Germany.  But,  again,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  however  naturally  this  might  produce  the 
manor  and  serfdom,  still  the  survivals  of  minute  pro- 
vincial usages  hanging  about  the  Saxon  land  system 
would  remain  unaccounted  for,  unless  the  invaders  of 
the  fifth  century  had  already  been  thoroughly  Ro- 
manised before  their  conquest  of  Britain. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  pretend  to  have  discovered  Eiigiish 
in  the  economic  evidence  a  firm  bridge  for  aU  pur-  JS'not 
poses  across  the  historic  gulf  of  the  fifth  century,  J^^. 
and  to  have  settled  the  difficult  questions  who  were  tiM  but 
the  German  invaders  of  England,  whence  they  came,  dom. 
and  what  was  the  exact  form  of  their   settlements 
in  one  district  or  another.      But  the  facts  we  have 
examined  seem  to  have  settled  the  practical  econo- 
mic question  with  which  we  started,   viz.  whether 
the  hams  and  tuns   of  England,   with   their   open 
fields  and  yard-lands,  in  the  earUest  historical  times 
were  inhabited  and  tilled  in  the  main  by  free  vil- 
lage  communities,  or  by  conmiunities  in  villenage. 
However  many  exceptional  instances  there  may  have 
been  of  settlements  in  tribal  households,  or  even  free 
village  communities,  it  seems  to  be  almost  certain 
that  these  '  hams '  and  ^  tuns '  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, and  for  the  most  part  firom  the  first,  practically 
manors  with  communities  in  serfdom  upon  them. 

It  has  become  at  least  dear,  speaking  broadly,  that  J^^  ^^' 
the  equal '  yard-lands  '  of  the  '  geburs '  were  not  the  ^«aUodiai 
*  alods '  or  free  lots  of  *  alodial'  freeholders  in  a  com-  of  a  tne 
mon  *  mark,'  but  the  tenements  of  serfs  paying  *  gafol'  ^"^™^ 
and  doing  ^  week- work'  for  their  lords.    And  this  is 
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Chap.  XI.  equally  true  whether  the  manors  on  which  they  lived 
were  bocland  of  Saxon  thanes,  or  folk-land  under 
the  ^  villicus '  of  a  Saxon  king« 


U.    LOCAL    BVIDBNCB    OP    CONTINUITY    BETWEEN    ROMAN 
AND  ENGLISH  VILLAGES. 

There  yet  remains  one  test  to  which  the  hypothesis 
of  continuity  between  the  British,  Roman,  and  Eng- 
lish village   community  and  open-field  system  may 
be  put. 
Doubts  ai         It    has    sometimes    been  inferred,   perhaps  too 
tMrofni^"   readily,  that  the  English  invaders  of  Boman  Britain 
BritiA*^*  nearly   exterminated  the  old  inhabitants,    destroy- 
popniation  ing  the  towns  and  villages,  and  making  fresh  settle- 
^giidiin-  ments  of  their  own,  upon  freshly  chosen  sites.     If  this 
^^®"'      were  so,  it  would,  of  course,  involve  the  destruction 
of  the  open  fields  round  the  old  villages,  and  the 
formation  of  fresh  open  fields  round  the  new  ones. 

The  passage  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  has  some- 
times been  quoted,  in  which  he  describes  the 
Alamanni,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Strasburg, 
Spires,  Worms,  Mayence,  &c.,  as  encamped  outside 
these  cities,  shunning  their  inside  ^  as  though  they  had 
been  graves  surrounded  by  nets.'  ^  But  this  was  in 
time  of  war,  and  no  proof  of  what  they  might  do 
when  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Freeman  also  has  drawn  a  graphic  picture  of 
Anderida,  with  the  two  Saxon  villages  of  Pevensey  and 
West  Ham  outside  of  its  old  Eoman  walls,  and  no 
dwellings  within  them.     But  it  would  so  obviously  be 

*  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  c.  ii. 
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much  easier  to  build  new  houses  outside  the  gates  of  Chap,  xl 
a  ruined  city,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  say  rather 
fortified  camp,  than  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  and 
build  upon  the  old  site,  that  such  an  instance  is  far 
from  conclusive.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  in  so  many 
cases  the  streets  of  once  Roman  cities  deviate  from 
the  old  Soman  lines  prove  that  the  new  builders 
avoided  the  ancient  sites.  It  proves  only  that,  in- 
stead of  removing  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  they  chose 
the  open  spaces  behind  them  as  more  convenient  for 
their  new  buildings,  in  the  process  of  erecting 
which  the  heaps  of  rubbish  were  doubtless  gradually 
removed. 

But,  in  truth,  cases  of  fortified  cities  are  not  to  i«  thew 
the  point.     What  we  want  to  find  out  is  whether,  in  continuity 
the  rural  districts,  the  British  villages,  with  their  open  J^^^ 
fields  around  them,  were  generally  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  and   whether,  having  survived  the  Roman 
occupation,  the  Saxons  adopted  them  in  their  turn. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  recur  to  the  district  ^.  in  the 
from  which  was  taken  the  typical  example  of  the  district 
open  fields,  testing  the  point  by  such  local  evidence 
as  may  there  be  found. 

Among  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  township 
-of  Hitchin,  or  rather  of  that  part  which  included  the 
now   enclosed  hamlet  of  Walsworth,  was  mentioned 
the  Icknild  way — ^that  old  Britbh  road  which,  passing  The  lek- 
from  Wiltshire  to  Norfolk,  here  traverses  the  edge  of  ^^^^J, 
the  Chiltem  hills.     It  sometimes  winds  lazily  about  ancient 
uphill  and   down,  following  the  line  of  the  chalk 
downs.     In  many  places  it  is  merely  a  broad  turf 
drift  way.     Here  and  there  a  long  straight  stretch  of 
-a  mile  or  two  suggests  a  Roman  improvement  upon 
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Chap.  XI.  its  perhaps  once  more  devious  course.  Here  and 
there,  too,  are  fragments  of  similar  broad  turf  lanes 
leading  nowhere,  having  lost  the  continuity  which  no 
doubt  they  once  possessed.  Sometimes  crossing  it, 
sometimes  branching  off  from  it,  sometimes  running 
parallel  to  it,  are  also  frequently  found  similar  wind- 
ing broad  turf  drift  ways,  or  straight  roads  of  appa- 
rently British  or  Boman  origin.  It  crosses  Akeman 
Street  at  Tring,  Watling  Street  at  Dunstable,  and 
Lmine  Street  at  Boyston.  Neither  Dunstable  nor 
Boyston,  however,  are  examples  of  continuity,  being 
comparatively  modem  towns,  neither  of  them  men- 
tioned in  the  Domesday  Survey.  Hitchin  lies  about 
half-way  between  the  cross-roads. 
Thedifl.  The  district  included  in  the  annexed  map,  of 

ite^Bei^  which  Hltchin  is  the  centre,  was  a  part  of  Belgic 
king*.  Britain.  According  to  Cassar  this  had  been  under 
the  rule  of  the  same  Tring  as  Belgic  Gaul,  and  upon 
the  evidence  of  coins  and  certain  passages  in  Boman 
writers,  it  is  pretty  well  understood  to  have  been, 
soon  after  the  invasion  of  Oassar,  under  the  rule  of 
Tasdovanus,^  whose  capital  was  Yerulamium,  and 
after  him  of  his  son  Cunobeline,  whose  capital  was^ 
Oamulodunum.  The  sons  of  the  latter  (one  of  them 
Caractacus)  were  prevented  from  succeeding  him  by 
the  advance  of  the  Boman  arms.^  The  intimate 
relations  of  the  two  capitals  at  Yerulam  and  at  Col- 
chester explain  the  existence  of  the  roads  between 
them. 

The  dykes  which  cross   the  Icknild  way  at  in- 


1  Etshs*  Ancient  Britith  Coin$j  p.  220  0t  seq, 
•  Ibid.  p.  284  et  aeq. 
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tervals,  East  of  Eoyston — the  Brent  dyke,  the  Bals-  Chap.  xl 
ham  dyke  (parallel  to  the  Via  Devana\   and  the 
Devil's  dyke,  near  Newmarket — seem  to  indicate  that 
here  was  the  border  land  between  this  district  and 
that  of  the  Iceni  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk). 

Sandy  (the  Boman  SaUncB)^  at  the  north  of  the  Ooint  of 
district  in  the  map,  is  known,  from  the  evidence  of  mu  andT 
coins  of  Ounobeline,  to  have  been  an  important  British  u^^*^ 
centre.    A    gold    coin    of  Tasciovanus,  and  other 
British  coins,  have  been  picked  up  on  the  Icknild 
way,  between  Hitchin  and  Dunstable.    A  gold  coin 
of  Cunobeline,  and  many  fragments  of  Boman  pottery, 
have  been  found  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of 
Abington,  a  village  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Icknild 
way,  near  Boyston.^    Coins  of  Cunobeline  have  also 
been  found  at  Ghreat  Chesterford.    A  copper  coin  of 
Cunobeline  was  picked  up  in  a  garden  in  Walsworth, 
a  hamlet  of  Hitchin,  and  British  urns  of  a  rude  type 
have  been  recently  found  on  the  top  of  Benslow  Hill, 
the  high  ground  on  the  east  of  the  town. 

The  map  will  show  in  how  many  directions  the  ^^ 
district  is  cut  up  by  Boman  roads,  which,  as  they  roadB,fte. 
evidently  connect  the  various  parts  of  the  domain 
of  the  before-mentioned  British  kings,  were  probably, 
with  the  Icknild  way  itself,  British  tracks  before  they 
were  adopted  by  the  Bomans. 

Almost  every  commanding  bluff  of  the  chalk 
downs  retains  traces  of  its  having  been  used  as  a  hill 
fort,  probably  in  pre-Boman  times,  as  well  as  later, 
while  the  numerous  tumuli  all  along  the  route  of  the 
Icknild  way  testify,  probably,  to  the  numerous  battles 
fought  in  its  neighbourhood. 

^  I  am  indebted  to  the  Bey.  W.  Q.  F.  Pigott  for  tliis  information. 
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Chap.  XI.        Probably  this  district  fell  under  direct  Boman 
Its  Roman  Tule   after  the   campaigns  of  Aulus    Plautius   and 
^nqne.t     daudius,  about  A.D.  43.^    The  direction  of  the  ad- 
Sd^A^us  ^^^^®  ^^  probably  across  the  Thames  at  Walling- 
Piautins,    ford,  and  along  the  Icknild  way,  from  which  the  de- 
A.D.  48.      scent  upon  Verulam  could  well  be  made  from  Tring 
or  Dunstable    down  what  were    afterwards   called 
Akeman   Street    and  Watling    Street.      Under   the 
tumulus  near  litlington,  called  limloe,  or  limbury 
Hill,  skeletons  were  found,  and  coins  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  and  of  later  date.     It  is  possible  that  the 
battle  was  fought  here  in  a  later  reign  which  brought 
the  further  parts  of  the  district  under  Eoman  rule. 
The  Saxon         The  date  of  the  Saxon  conquest  of  this  district 
^tTi>.   niay  t®  as  definitely  determined.     It  preceded  the 
*^^-  conquest  of  Bath,  Cirencester,  and  Gloucester  by  a 

very  few  years.  It  may  be  pretty  clearly  placed  at 
about  A.D.  571,  when,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, *  Cuthwulf  fought  with  the  Brit-weals  at  Bed- 
can-ford  (Bedford),  and  took  four  towns.  He  took 
Lygean-birg  (Lenborough)  and  Aegeles-birg  (Ayles- 
bury), and  BfiBuesingtun  (Bensington)  and  !l^ones- 
ham  (Eynsham).'  This  was  the  time  when  Bedford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire,  and  Oxfordshire  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tne  West  Saxons. 

The  old  boundary  of  the  ecclesiastical  division  of 
the  country  before  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest 
included  this  district,  with  Bedford,  in  the  diocese  of 
Dorchester.  The  boundary  probably  followed  the 
lines  of  the  old  West  Saxon  kingdom,  and  shut  it  off 

^  See  the  paper   on  'The  Oampaign   of  Aulua ^Plauttos,'  in  I)r. 
Gueet'B  Origines  Celtica,  vol.  iL 
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from  Essex  and  the  rest  of  Hertfordshire,  which  were  chap.  xl 
included  in  the  diocese  of  London. 

The  district,  therefore,  seems  to  have  remamed 
nearly  400  years  under  Boman  rule,  and  under  the 
British  post-Boman  rule  another  100  years,  till  within 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  the  arrival  of  St. 
Augustine  in  England,  and  the  date  of  the  laws  of 
King  Ethelbert,  and  within  little  more  than  100  years 
of  the  date  of  the  laws  of  King  Lie,  which  laws  pre- 
sumably were  founded  upon  customs  of  this  district, 
once  a  part  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom* 

The  question  is  whether  the  position  of  the  Boman  Do  the 
remains  which  have  been  discovered  in  this  neigh-  ^^g^ 
bourhood  points  to  a  continuity  in  the  sites  of  the  g^^f*°" 
present  villages  between  British,  Boman,  and  Saxon 
times.     This  question  may  certainly,  in  many   in- 
stances, and,  perhaps,  generally,  be  answered   dis- 
tinctly in  the  affirmative. 

Take  first  the  town  of  Qitchin  itself.    Its  name  The  town 
in  the  Domesday  Survey  was  '  Hiz,'  and  there  can  be  a?Hiv"*' 
little  doubt  that  it  is  a  Celtic  word,  meaning  *  streams.'  ^  ijj^,'?* 
The  position  of  the  township  accords  with  this  name. 
The  river  *  Hiz '  rises  out  of  the  chalk  at  Wellhead, 
almost  immediately  turns  a  mill,  and,  flowing  through 
the  town,  joins  the  Ivel  a  few  miles  lower  down  in  its 
course,  and  so  flows  ultimately  into  the  Ouse.    The 
Orton  '  rises  at  the  west  extremity  of  the  township,  in 


1  Oompaie  sapn,  p.  161:  the 
chftDge  of' HisBe-buin '  or'Ioenan- 
bum '  into  '  Itchin  BiT«r/  and  of 
<et  looebnrn'  into  'Ticcebum,' 
and'Titchbonnie.'  May  not  Ick- 
«ild  Way,  or  <  loenan-bild-wiBg, 
mean  highway  'by    the  Btteame, 


and  Bicknild  Way  mean  highway 
'bytheridge'P  See  map,  mpra,  ch. 
7.,s.  ▼.  They  are  sometimes  paraUel 
as  an  upper  and  lower  road. 

*  Formerly  'Alton.'  See  Sai^ 
Teyof  theManorofHitchin.  165a 
Public  Beoord  Office. 
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Itfl  Celtic 


Chap.  XI.  a  few  hundred  yards  turns  West  Mill,  and  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  parish  till  it  meets  the  Hiz  at  Ickle- 
ford,  where  the  two  are  forded  by  the  Icknild  way. 
The  Purwell,  rising  from  the  south  east,  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  parishes  of  E&tchin  and  Much 
Wymondley,  and  then,  after  turning  Purwell  Mill, 
and  dividing  Hitchin  from  Walsworth  Hamlet,  also 
joins  the  Hiz  before  it  reaches  Ickleford.  Thus  two 
of  these  three  pure  chalk  streams  embrace  the  town- 
ship, and  one  passes  through  it  giving  its  Celtic  name 
ffiz  to  the  town.^ 

It  is  not  likely  that  either  the  Bomans  or  the 
Saxon  invaders  gave  it  this  Celtic  name. 

As  already  mentioned,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  to 
the  east  of  the  town,  British  sepulchral  urns  have 
been  recently  found. 

A  Boman  cemetery,  with  a  large  number  of 
sepulchral  urns,  dishes,  and  bottles,  and  coins  of 
Severus,  Carausius,  Constantine,  and  Alectus,  was 
turned  up  a  few  years  ago  on  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  in  a  part  of  the  open 
fields  called  'The  Fox-holes ' '—a  plot  of  useless 
ground  being  often  used  for  burials  by  the  Bomaos. 

Another  Boman  cemetery,  with  very  similar 
pottery  and  coins,  has  been  found  on  Bury  Mead, 
near  the  line  where  the  arable  part  ceases  and  the 


British  and 
Roman  re- 
mains. 


^  In  Hampshire  the  old  Celtic 
or  Belgie  names  of  rivers  in  many 
cases  gave  their  names  to  places 
upon  them.  The  '  JteAm '  to  Itehin 
Stoke,  Itchin  Abbas,  Itchboume, 
&c.  The  'Ilieima*  (Ocd.  Dip, 
<;lviiL)  to  Meon  Stoke,  East  and 
West  Meon,  &c    The  <  Cand^et' 


{Cod.  D^.maoaJL)  to  three 'Caa- 
dovers.'  Soalso  the  rommrgi^ 
its  names  to  several  places. 

*  Now  part  of  the  garden  of 
Mr.  W.  T.  Lucas,  in  whose  poMS- 
sion  many  of  them  now  romsiiL 
Three  skeletona,  one  of  them  of 
great  sixe,  were  found  near  the  vm. 
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Lammas  meadow  lands  begin.    Bury  field  itself  {i.e.  Chap,  xl 
the  arable)  has  been  deeply  drained,  but  yielded  no 
coins  or  urns. 

Occasional  coins  and  urns  have  been  found  in 
the  town  itself. 

This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  good  evidence  that 
Hitchin  was  a  British  and  a  Boman  before  it  was  a 
Saxon  town. 

In  the  sub-hamlet  of  Charlton,  near  Wellhead,  the 
source  of  the  Hiz,  small  coins  of  the  lower  Empire 
have  been  found.  As  abeady  mentioned,  a  coin  of 
Ounobeline  was  found  in  the  village  of  Walsworth. 
In  even  the  hamlets,  therefore,  there  is  some  evidence 
of  continuity.  At  Ickleford,  where  the  Icknild  way 
crosses  the  Hiz,  Boman  coins  have  been  found. 

The  next  parish  to  the  east,  divided  from  Hitchin  Much  Wy. 
by  the  Purwell  stream,  is  Much  Wymondley.  "^°  ^' 

The  evidence  of  continuity,  as  regards  this  parish, 
is  remarkably  clear.  The  accompanying  map  ^  sup- 
plies an  interesting  example  of  open  fields,  with  their 
strips  and  balks  and  scattered  ownership  still  remain- 
ing in  1803.  These  open  arable  fields  were  originally 
divided  off  from  the  village  by  a  stretch  of  Lammas 
land. 

Between  this  Lammas  land  and  the  church  in  the  ^oman 
village  lie  the  remains  of  the  little  Boman  holding,  of  pwha^of 
which  an  enlarged  plan  is  given.     It  consists  now  of  veumm. 
several  fields,  forming  a  rough  square,  with  its  sides 
to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  contains,  fill- 
ing in  the  comers  of  the  square,  about  25  Boman 

^  For  permiBsion  to  reproduce  |  WiMere,  Eeq.,  of  the  Fiyth,  Wei- 
thia  map  I  am   indebted  to  the    wyn. 
present  lord  of  the  manor,  0.  W.  I 
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Chap.  XI.  jugera— or  the  eighth  of  a  centuria  of  200  jugera — 
the  extent  of  land  often  allotted,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  a  retired  veteran  with  a  single  pair  of  oxen.  The 
proof  that  it  was  a  Boman  holding  is  as  follows : — 
In  the  corner  next  to  the  church  are  two  square 
fields  still  distinctly  surrounded  by  a  moat,  nearly 
parallel  to  which,  on  the  east  side,  was  found  a  line 
of  black  earth  full  of  broken  Boman  pottery  and  tiles. 
Near  the  church,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
property,  is  a  double  tumulus,  which,  being  close  to 
the  church  field,  may  have  been  an  ancient  ^  toot  hill,' 
o^  a  terminal  mound.  In  the  extreme  opposite  comer 
of  the  holding  Was  found  a  Boman  cemetery,  contain- 
ing the  urns,  dishes,  and  bottles  of  a  score  or  two  of 
burials.  Drawings  of  those  of  the  vessels  not  broken 
in  the  digging,  engraved  from  a  photograph,  are 
appended  to  the  map,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
owner.^  Over  the  hedge,  at  this  comer,  begins  the 
Lammas  land.' 

How  many  other  holdings  were  included  in  the 
Boman  village  we  do  not  know,  but  that  the  village 
was  in  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  open  fields 
that  it  was  in  1803  is  obvious. 

AflhwaU.  Ashwell  also  evidently  stands  on  its  old  site  round 

the  head  of  a  remarkably  strong  chalk  spring,  the 
dear  stream  from  which  flows  through  the  village 
as  the  river  Rhee,  a  branch  of  the  Cam.  Early 
Roman  coins  and  sepulchral  urns  have  been  found 
in  the  hamlet  called  ^  Ashwell  End,'  and  a  Boman  road^ 
called  ^  Ashwell  Street,'  passes  by  the  town  parallel 

^  Mr.  William  Ransom,  of  Fair- 1  as  placed  in  the  <ixtreme  comer  of 
field,  near  Hitchin.  I  a  holding,  see  Lachmann,  pp.  271-8  $ 

*  As  regards  Roman  cemeteries,  I  J)e  Sepulchrie  DoUML  p.  SOS. 
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to  the  Icknild  way.  Near  to  the  town  is  a  camp,  Chap.  xi. 
with  a  clearly  defined  vallum,  called  Harborough 
Banks,  where  coins  of  the  later  Empire  have  been 
found.  A  map  of  the  parish,  made  before  the  enclo- 
sure, and  preserved  in  the  place,  shows  that  it  pre- 
sented a  remarkably  good  example  of  the  open-field 
system. 

An  instance  of  continuity  as  remarkable  as  that  Roman 
of  Much  Wymondley  occurs  at  Litlington,^  the  next  cemetwy. 
village  to  Ash  well,  on  the  Ashwell  Street.  The  church 
and  manor  house  in  this  case  lie  near  together  on  the 
west  side  of  the  village,  and  in  the  adjoining  field  and 
gardens  the  walls  and  pavements  of  a  Eoman  villa 
were  found  many  years  ago.  At  a  little  distance 
from  it,  nearer  to  the  Ashwell  Street,  a  Roman  ustri- 
num  and  cemetery  were  found,  surrounded  by  four 
walls,  and  yielding  coins  of  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Quintillus,,  Carausius,  Constantine  the  Qreat,  Mag- 
nentius,  &c.     A  map  of  this  village  is  appended. 

When  the  Boman  villa  was  discovered,  the  open 
fields  around  the  village  were  still  unenclosed,  and 
the  position  of  Ashwell  Street  was  pushed  farther 
from  the  village  at  the  time  of  the  enclosure. 

The  tumulus  called  '  Limloe,'  or  *  Limbury  Hill,' 
lies  at  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Icknild 
way  across  the  Ashwell  Street  to  the  village,  and  im- 
mediately under  it  skeletons  with  coins  of  Claudius, 
Vespasian,  and  Faustina  were  found,  as  already  men- 
tioned. 

A  few  miles  further  east  than  Boyston  are  two  ickteton 
villages,  Ickleton   on  the  Icknild   way,  and   Great  J^rford^ 

^  Archaoiogia,  toI.  zxri.  p.  d76. 
F   F 
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odap.  XI.  Chesterford  a  little  to  the  south  of  it.  That  both  these 
places  are  on  Boman  sites  the  foundations  and  coins 
which  have  been  found  attest.^  There  are  remains  of  a 
camp  at  Chesterford,  and  coins  of  Cunobeline  as  well 
as  numerous  Boman  coins  have  been  dug  up  there.' 

At  Hadstock,  a  village  near,  in  a  field  called 
^  Sunken  Church  Field/  Boman  foundations  and  coins 
have  been  found.* 

Proceeding  further  east  the  list  of  similar  cases 
^^irai^  might  be  greatly  increased.  But  keeping  within  the 
Iritl^rf  small  district,  in  the  following  other  cases  the  finding 
of  Boman  coins  in  the  villages  seems  to  be  fair  proof 
of  continuity  in  their  sites,  viz.: — Sandy,  Campton, 
Baldock,  Willian,  Cumberlow  Green,  Weston,  Ste- 
venage, Hexton,  and  Higham  Gobion. 

Two  remarkable  instances  of  ancient  mounds  or 
fortifications  dose  to  churches  occur  at  Meppershall 
and  Pirton,  of  both  of  which  plans  are  given.  The 
Pirton  mound  is  called  in  the  village  the  ^  toot  hill/ 
These  mounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  churches  maj 
be  much  older  than  the  Saxon  conquest.  Open  air 
courts  were  by  no  means  confined  to  one  race.^  Boman 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
both  these  places,  but  how  near  to  the  actual  village 
sites  I  am  unable  to  say.'^ 

Leaving  out  these  two  and  many  more  doubtful 
cases,  and  without  pretending  to  be  exhaustive,  there 
have  been  mentioned  nearly  a  score  in  which  Boman 


Hadfltoek. 


Othtr  iD- 


fiilagm. 


Andent 
moundt 
and  earth 
works. 


>  Journal  of  British  ArchaO' 
logical  ABsociatum^  iv.  856,  and  v. 
54. 

'  ArcJuBoloijiaj  xzzii.  p.  350. 

»  Id.,  p.  862. 

*  Se$  Mr.  Gomme's  interestiDg 


work  on  Primitive  FoOcmotm,  c.  n. 
*  A  remarkably  fine  ^itoMfiinenl 
urn  was  found  about  half  a  mile 
below  the  Meppershall  Hills  in  1883 
by  the  tenant  of  the  neighbouruig 
£Eunn. 
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remains  or  coins  have  already  been  found  on  the  Chap.  xl 
present  sites  of  villages  in  this  small  district. 

So  far  the  local  evidence  supports  the  view  that  strong  evi. 
the  West  Saxons,  who  probably  conquered  it  about  ooDtinui^ 
A.B.  570,  succeeded  to  a  long-settled  agriculture ;  and 
farther  it  seems  likely  that,  assuming  the  lordship 
vacated  by  the  owners  of  the  villas,  and  adopting  the 
village  sites,  they  continued  the  cultivation  of  the  open 
fields  around  them  by  means  of  the  old  rural  popula- 
tion on  that  same  three-field  system,  which  had  pro- 
bably been  matured  and  improved  during  Boman 
rule,  and  by  which  the  population  of  the  district  had 
been  supported  during  the  three  generations  between 
the  departure  of  the  Boman  governors  and  the  West 
Saxon  conquest. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  these  districts, 
conquered  so  late  as  a.d.  570,  may  have  been  excep* 
tionally  treated.  If  this  were  so,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  whole  of  central  England — ^i.e.  the  coim- 
ties  described  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Hundred 
Bolls  as  to  which  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
•open>field  system  was  so  strong — was  included  in  the 
exception.  Indeed,  if  the  line  of  the  Icknild  way  be 
-extended  along  Akeman  Street  to  CSrencester,  Bath, 
and  Gloucester,  the  line  of  the  Saxon  conquests  which 
were  later  than  a.d.  560  would  be  pretty  clearly 
marked.  The  laws  of  Ine,  pointing  backwards  as 
they  do  from  their  actual  date,  reach  back  within 
two  or  three  generations  of  the  date  of  the  Saxon 
■conquest  of  this  part  of  Old  Wessex. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  pursue  the  ques- 
tion in  detail  in  other  parts  of  England.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  many  cases 

v#2 
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The 
HitchiD 
district 
hardly 
excep- 
tional. 


Chap.  XI.  mentioned  in  Mr.  C.  Boach  Smith's  valuable  *  Collec- 
tanea/^ in  which  Boman  remains  have  been  found  in 
close  proximity  to  the  churches  of  modem  villages, 
and  to  his  remark  that  a  long  list  of  such  instances 
might  easily  be  made.^ 

The  number  of  such  cases  which  occur  in  Kent  is 
very  remarkable,  and  Kent  was  certainly  not  a  late 
conquest. 

I  will  only  add  a  passing  allusion  to  the  remark- 
able case  at  Woodchester,  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
the  church,  present  mansion,  and  Boman  villa  are 
close  together,*  and  mention  that  in  two  of  the  ham- 
lets on  the  manor  of  Tidenham — Stroat  and  Sedbury 
(or  Cingestun) — ^Boman  remains  bear  testimony  to  a 
Boman  occupation  before  the  West  Saxon  conquest.^ 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  archasological  evi- 
dence, gradually  accumulating  as  time  goes  on,  points 
more  and  more  clearly  to  the  fact  that  our  modern 
villages  are  very  often  on  their  old  Boman  and  some- 
times probably  pre-Boman  sites — ^that  however  much 
the  English  invaders  avoided  the  walled  towns  of 
Boman  Britain,  they  certainly  had  no  such  antipathy 
to  the  occupation  of  its  villas  and  rural  villages. 


»  Vol.  i.  pp.  17,  66,  190;  vol. 
iii.  p.  83 ;  vol.  ir.  p.  156 ;  toI.  v. 
p.  187  ;  vol.  vi.  p.  222. 

*  Coll0ctatua,  v.  p.  187.  The 
recently  discovered  Boman  villa 
on  the  property  of  Earl  Gowper, 
at  Wingham,  near  Oanterbuiy, 
ia  a  striking  instance.  See  Mr. 
Dowker's   pamphlet  thereon.    See 


also  Archaoioffia,  zxiz.  p.  217,  &&, 
where  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  men- 
tions several  other  instances. 

'  Account  of  the  Roman  iln- 
tiqidties  at  Woodchester,  by  S. 
Lysons.    Lond.:  MBCCXCvn. 

«  See  Mr.  Ormerod*a  Arehso^ 
logical  Memoirs, 
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Chap.  XL 
HI.   CONCLUSION. 

The  econoimc  result  of  the  inquiry  pursued  in  this  Bconomie 

,  .      n  1  result, 

essay  may  now  be  summed  up  m  few  words. 

Its  object  was  not  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
village  and  tribal  communities  as  the  possible  be- 
ginning of  all  things,  but  simply  to  put  English 
Economic  History  on  true  lines  at  its  historical  be- 
ginning, viz. :  the  English  Conquest. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  from  pre-Boman  to  Two  mmi 
modem  times  we  have  found  in  Britain  two  parallel  ^i^- 
systems  of  rural  economy  side  by  side,  but  keeping  ^!^^^ 
separate  and  working  themselves  out  on  quite  differ-  -5^^™^? 
ent  hues,  in  spite  of  Eoman,  English,  and  Norman  «!dthe 
invasions — that  of    the   village    commumty   in  the  manityia 
eastern,  that  of  the  tribal  community  in  the  western     *  ^** 
districts  of  the  island. 

Both  systems  as  far  back  as  the  evidence  extends  Com; 
were  marked  by  the  two  notes  of  community  and  mT  ^ 
equality,  and  each  was  connected  with  a  form  of  the  Sth!*^^"' 
open  or  common  field  system  of  husbandry  peculiar 
to  itself.    These  two  different  forms  of  the  common  Each  had 
field  system  also  kept  themselves  distinct  throughout,  IJ^nXw 
and  are  still  distinct  in  their  modem  remains  or  ^^^ 
survivals. 

Neither  the   village  nor   the  tribal  community  Bothpie- 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  during  a 
historical  period  reaching  back  for  2,000  years  at 
least. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  village  community  of  the  The  Eng- 
eastem  districts  of  Britain  was   connected  with  a  commamty 
settled  agriculture  which,  apparently  dating  earlier  ^^^^^^' 
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Chap.  XI.  than  the.Boman  invasion  and  improved  during  the 
tL^^^d  Boman  occupation,  was  carried  on,  at  length,  under 
system,      ^i^^j  three-field  form  of  the  open-field  system  which 
became  the  shell  of  the  English  village  community. 
The  equality  in  its  yard-lands  and  the  single  succession 
which  preserved  this  equality  we  have  found  to  be 
apparently  marks  not  of  an  original  freedom,  not  of 
an  original  allodial  allotment  on  the  German  ^  mai'k 
system,'  but  of  a  settled  serfdom  under  a  lordship 
— a  semi-servile  tenancy  implying  a  mere  usufruct, 
theoretically  only  for  life,  or  at  wiU,  and  carrying 
with  it  no  inherent  rights  of  inheritance.     But  this 
seiidom,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe,  was,  to 
A  step  out  the  masses  of  the  people,  not  a  degradation,  but  a 
towards^    Step  upward  out  of  a  once  more  general  slavery.    Cer- 
dbm^the  tai^y  during  the  1,200  years  over  which  the  direct 
^Th?*^^'  English  evidence  extends  the  tendency  has  been  to- 
wards more  and  more  of  freedom.     In  other  words, 
as  time  went  on  during  these  1,200  years,  the  serfdom 
of  the  old  order  of  things  has  been  gradually  breaking 
up  under  those  influences,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  which  have  produced  the  new  order  of  things. 
ThetribAi         On  the  Other  hand,  the  tribal  community  of  the 
commnnity  ^^g^^u  districts  of  GrcatBritain  and  of  Ireland,  though 
svsS^*    parallel  in  time  with  the  village  community  of  the 
eastern  districts,  was  connected  with  an  earUer  stage 
of  economic  development,  in  which  the  rural  economy 
was  pastoral  rather  than  agricultural.     This  tribal 
community  was  bound  together,  perhaps,  in  a  unique 
degree,  by  the  strong  ties  of  blood  relationship  be- 
tween free  tribesmen.     The  equality  which  followed 
the  possession  of  the  tribal  blood  involved  an  equal 
division  among  the  sons  of  tribesmen,  and  was  main- 
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toined  in  spite  of  the  inequality  of  families  by  frequent  Chap^xl 
redistributions  of  the  tribal  lands,  and  shiftings  of  the 
tribesmen  from  one  homestead  to  another  according 
to  tribal  rules.    We  have  traced  the  curious  method 
of  clustering  the  homesteads  in  arithmetical  groups 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  Welsh  laws,  and  still  prac- 
tised in  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we 
have  found  many  survivals  of  it  in  the  present  names 
and  divisions  of  Irish  townlands.    We  have  found 
the  simple  form  of  open-field  husbandry  used  under 
the  tribal  system,  and  suited  to  its  precarious  and 
shifting  agriculture,  still  surviving  in  the  *  rundale  * 
or  '  run-rig '  system,  by  which,  to  this  day,  is  eifected  W'*^  ^ 
in  Ireland  and  western  Scotland  that  infinite  sub-  order  of 
division  of  holdings  which  marks  the  tenacious  ad-     °**' 
herence  to  tribal  instincts  on  the  part  of  a  people  still 
fighting  an  unequal  battle  against  the  new  order  of 
things. 

The  new  order  has,  no  doubt,  arisen  in  one  sense  The  new 

Older  op" 

out  of  both  branches  of  the  old,  but  neither  the  poMdto 
manorial  village  community  of  the  eastern  district,  JJJJ"""^^ 
nor  the  tribal  community  of  the  west,  can  be  said  to  *i'**^^'^ 
be  its  parent.    Its  frmdamental  principle  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  community  and  equality  of  the  old  order 
in  both  its  forms.    The  freedom  of  the  individual  and 
growth  of  individual  enterprise  and  property  which 
mark  the  new  order  imply  a  rebellion  against  the 
bonds  of  the  communism  and  forced  equality,  alike 
of  the  manorial  and  of  the   tribal  system.    It  has 
triumphed  by  breaking  up  both  the  communism  of 
serfdom  and  the  communism  of  the  free  tribe. 

Nor,  it  would  seem,  can  the  new  order  be  regarded  f^^  ^ 
with  any  greater  truth  as  a  development  from  the  »»«»o^ 
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Chap.  XI.  germs  of  any  German  tribal  or  '  mark '  system  im- 
eeoDomie  ported  in  the  keels  of  the  English  invaders.  It  would 
roent^^  Seem  to  belong  to  an  altogether  wider  range  of  eco- 
nomic development  than  that  of  one  or  two  races.  Its 
complex  roots  went  deeply  back  into  that  older  world 
into  which  the  Teutonic  invaders  introduced  new 
elements  and  new  life,  no  doubt,  but,  it  would  seem, 
without  destroying  the  continuity  of  the  main  stream 
of  its  economic  development,  or  even  of  the  outward 
forms  of  its  rural  economy. 

This,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  is  the 
important  conclusion  to  which  the  facts  examined  in 
this  essay  seem  to  point.  These  facts  will  be  ex- 
amined afresh  by  other  and  abler  students,  and  the 
last  word  will  not  soon  have  been  said  upon  some  of 
them.  They  are  drawn  from  so  wide  a  field,  and 
from  lines  reaching  back  so  far,  that  their  interest 
and  bearing  upon  the  matter  in  hand  will  not  soon 
be  exhausted  or  settled.  But  if  the  conclusion  here 
suggested  should  in  the  main  be  confirmed,  what 
English  Economic  History  loses  in  simphcity  it  will 
gain  in  breadth.  It  will  cease  to  be  provincial.  It 
will  become  more  closely  identified  with  the  general 
economic  evolution  of  the  human  race  in  the  past. 
And  this  in  its  turn  will  give  a  wider  interest  to  the 
vast  responsibilities  of  the  English-speaking  nations 
in  connexion  with  the  progress  of  the  new  order  of 
things  and  the  solution  of  the  great  economic  pro- 
blems of  the  future. 
The  com-  What  are  the  forces  which  have  produced,  and 

immism  of  ^ 

the  old  are  producing,  the  evolution  of  the  new  order,  and  to 
thi^of  what  ultimate  goal  the  *  weary  Titan'  is  bearing 
the  past,     ^jj^  t  ^^  £^2j  ^yjj  ^£  j^^  £g^^^>  ^^  questions  of  the 
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highest  rank  of  economic  and  political  importance,  Chap,  xl 
but  questions  upon  which  not  much  direct  light  has 
been  thrown,  perhaps,  in  this  essay.  Still  the  know- 
ledge what  the  community  and  equality  of  the  Eng- 
lish village  and  of  the  Keltic  tribe  really  were  under 
the  old  order  may  at  least  dispel  any  lingering  wish 
or  hope  that  they  may  ever  return.  Communistic 
systems  such  as  these  we  have  examined,  which  have 
lasted  for  2,000  years,  and  for  the  last  1,000  years 
at  least  have  been  gradually  wearing  themselves  out, 
are  hardly  likely — either  of  them — to  be  the  economic 
goal  of  the  future. 

The  reader  of  this  essay  may  perhaps  contemplate 
the  few  remaining  balks  and  linces  of  our  English  Hkethe 

/*   n  1      1  .    .  1  ?   1       open-field 

common    fields,  and  the  surviving  examples  of  the  syBUm. 
*  run-rig'  system  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  with  greater 
interest  than  before,  but  it  will  be  as  historical  sur- 
vivals, not  of  types  likely  to  be  reproduced  in  the 
future,  but  of  economic  stages  for  ever  past. 
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THE  MANOR  OF  HITCtilN  (PORTMAN  AND  FOREIGN)  IN  THE 
COUNTY  OF  HERTFORD. 

*  At  the  Court  [Leet  and]  of  the  View  of  Frank  pledge      18(9. 

*  of  OUT  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  with  the  General  Court    ^*-  ^^• 

*  Baron  of  William  Wilshere,  Esquire,  Lord  Finnar  of  the 
'  said  manor  of  his  Majesty,  holden  in  and  for  the  manor 
'  aforesaid,  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-first  day  of  October, 
^  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen.  Before  Joseph 
^  Eade,  Gentleman,  Steward  of  the  said  manor,  and  by  ad- 

<  joumment  on  Monday,  the  first  day  of  November  next 

<  following,  before  the  said  Joseph  Eade,  the  Steward  afore- 

*  said. 

*  The  jurors  for  our  Lord  the  King  and  the  Homage  of 
'  this  Court  having  diligently  enquired  into  the  boundaries, 
^  extent,  rights,  jurisdictions,  and  customs  of  the  said  manor, 

*  and  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  lord  and  tenants 
^  thereof,  and  having  also  enquired  what  lands  in  the  town- 
'  ship  of  Hitchin  and  in  the  hamlet  of  Walsworth  respectively 
^  within  this  manor  are  subject  to  common  of  pasture  for  the 

<  commonable  cattle  of  the  occupiers  of  messuages,  cottages, 

*  and  land  within  the  said  township  and  hamlet  respectively, 
'  and  for  what  descriptions  and  number  of  cattle,  and  at  what 
^  times  of  the  year  and  in  what  manner  such  rights  of  com- 
^  mon  are  by  the  custom  of  this  manor  to  be  exercised,  and 
'  what  payments  are  by  such  custom  due  in  respect  thereof, 
^  they  do  upon  their  oaths  find  and  present  as  follows : — 

*That  the  manor  comprises  the  township  of  Hitchin  and 
'  the  hamlet  of  Walsworth,  in  the  parish  of  Hitchin,  the 
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*  lesser  manors  of  the  Rectory  of  Hitchin,  of  Moremead, 

*  otherwise  Charlton,  and  of  the  Priory  of  the  Biggin,  being 

*  comprehended  within  the  bonndaxies  of  the  said  manor  of 
'  Hitchin,  which  also  extends  into  the  hamlets  of  Langley 

*  and  Preston  in  the  said  parish  of  Hitchin,  and  into  the 

*  parishes  of  Ickleford,  Ippollitts,  Kimpton,  Kingswalden, 

<  and  Offley. 

Bonndap  'That  the  following  are  the  boundaries  of  the  township 

"•^  *  of  Hitchin  with  the  hamlet  of  Walsworth  (that  is  to  say), 

<  beginning  at  Orton  Head,  proceeding  from  thence  to  Bur- 
'  ford  Say,  and  from  thence  to  a  water  mill  called  Hide  Mill, 

*  and  from  thence  to  Wilberry  Hills ;  from  thence  to  a  place 
^  called  Bossendell,  from  thence  to  a  water  mill  cabled  Pur- 

*  well  Mill,  and  from  thence  to  a  brook  or  river  called  Ippol- 
^  litts'  Brook,  and  fit>m  thence  to  Maydencroft  Lane,  and 

*  from  thence  to  a  place  called  Wellhead,  and  from  thence  to 

<  a  place  called  Stubborn  Bush,  and  from  thence  to  a  place 

*  called   Offley  Cross,  and  from  thence  to  Five  Borough 

*  Hills,  and  from  thence   back  to  Orton  Head,  where  the 

*  boundaries  commenced.  And  that  all  the  land  in  the 
'  parish  of  Hitchin  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  which 

*  runneth  from  Purwell  Mill  to  Hide  Mill  is  within  the  ham- 

*  let  of  Walsworth,  and  that  the  following  lands  on  the  south 

*  side  of  the  same  river  are  also  within  the  same  hamlet  of 

*  Walsworth  (viat.),  Walsworth  Common,  containing  about 

<  fourteen  acres ;  the  land  of  Sir  Francis  Sykes  called  the 

*  Leys,  on  the  south  side  of  Walsworth  Common,  containing 
^  about  four  acres ;  the  land  of  William  Lucas  and  Joseph 
^  Lucas,  called  the  Hills,  containing  about  two  acres ;  and 

*  nine  acres  or  thereabouts,  part  of  the  land  of  Sir  Francis 

<  Sykes,  called  the  ShadweUs,  the  residue  of  the  land  called 

*  the  Shadwells  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

Jurifldie-  *  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  manor  of  Hitchin  hath  Coiurt  Leet 

*  View  of  Frank  pledge  and  Court  Baron,  and  that  the  juris- 

*  diction  of  the  Court  I^eet  and  View  of  Frank  pledge  ex- 
'  tendeth  over  the  whole  of  the  township  of  Hitchin  and  the 

*  hamlet  of  Walsworth.     That  a  Court  Leet  and  Court  of  the 

*  View  of  Frank  pledge  and  Great  Court  Baron  are  accus* 
f  tomed  to  be  holden  for  the  said  manor  within  one  month 
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*  after  the  Feast  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel  in  every 
'  year,  and  may  also  be  holden  within  one  month  after  the 

*  Feast  of  Easter.  And  that  general  or  special  Courts  Baron 
^  and  customary  Courts  are  holden  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord 

*  or  of  his  steward. 

•  That  in  the  Court  Leet  yearly  holden  after  the  Feast  of 
'  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  the  jurors  for  our  Lord  the  King 
^  are  accustomed  to  elect  and  present  to  the  lord  two  con- 

*  stables  and  six  headboroughs  (vizt.),  two  headboroughs  for 

*  Bancroft  Ward,  two  for  Bridge  Ward,  and  two  for  Tilehouse 
'  Street  Ward  (each  such  constable  and  headborough  having 
^  right  and  being  bound  to  execute  the  ofSce  through  the 
'  whole  leet),  and  likewise  two  ale  conners,  two  leather 
^  searchers  and  sealers,  and  a  bellman  who  is  also  the  watch - 
^  man  and  cryer  of  the  town.    And  they  present  that  Ban- 

*  croft  Ward  contains  Bancroft  Street,  including  the  Swan 

*  Inn,  Silver  Street,  Portmill  Lane,  and  the  churchyard, 
^  church  and  vicarage  house,  and  the  alley  leading  out  of 

*  Bancroft  now  called  Quaker's  Alley.    That  Bridge  Ward 

<  contains  the  east  and  north  sides  of  the  market  place,  and 
^  part  of  the  south  side  thereof  to  the  house  of  John  Whitney, 

<  formeriy  called  the  Maidenhead  Inn,  Mary's  Street,  other- 

<  wise  Angel  Street,  now  called  Sun  Street,  Bull  Street,  now 
^  called  Bridge  Street,  to  the  river ;  Bull  Comer,  Back 
^  Street,  otherwise  Dead  Street,  from  the  south  to  the  north 

*  extremities  thereof ;    Biggin  Lane  with  the  Biggin  and 

*  Hollow  Lane.     And  that  Tilehouse  Street  Ward  contains 

*  Tilehouse  Street,  Bucklersbury  to  the  Swan  Inn,  and  the 

<  west  side  and  the  remainder  of  the  south  side  of  the  market 
'  place. 

PRESENTMENTS  OF  THE  HOMAGE. 

*  And  the  Homage  of  this  Court  do  also  further  present 

<  that  freeholders  holding  of  the  said  manor  do  pay  to  the 

*  lord  by  way  of  relief  upon  the  death  of  the  preceding  tenant  Reliefo, 
^  one  year's  quitrent,  but  that  nothing  is  due  to  the  lord 

<  upon  the  alienation  of  freehold. 

^  That  the  fines  upon  admissions  of  copyholders,  whether  Fines  on 

*  by  descent  or  purchase,  are,  and  beyond  the  memory  of  *?™**" 
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trees. 


*  man  have  been,  certain  (to  wit),  half  a  year's  qnitrent ;  amd 
^  that  where  any  number  of  tenants  are  admitted  jointly  in 

<  one  copy,  no  greater  fine  than  one  half  year*8  qnitrent  is 
'  due  for  the  admission  of  all  the  joint  tenants. 

^  The  Homage  also  present  that  by  the  custom  of  the 
'  manor  the  customary  tenants  may  without  licence  let  their 

*  copyholds  for  three  years  and  no  longer,  but  that  they  may 
'  by  licence  of  the  lord  let  the  same  for  any  term  not  ez- 

<  ceeding  twenty-one  years ;  and  that  the  lord  is  upon  every 

*  such  licence  entitled  to  a  fine  of  one  year's  qnitrent  of  the 

<  premises  to  be  demised. 

^  The  Homage  present  that  the  fireehold  tenants  of  the 

*  said  manor  forfeit  their  estates  to  the  lord  thereof  for 
'  treason  and  for  murders  and  other  felonies ;  and  that  the 

<  copyholders  forfeit  their  estates  for  the  like  crimes,  and  for 

<  committing  or  suffering  their  copyholds  to  be  wasted,  for 

*  wilfully  refusing  to  perform  their  services,  and  for  leasing 
^  their  copyholds  for  more  than  three  years  without  licence. 

'  The  Homage  also  present  that  by  the  custom  of  this 

<  manor  copyholds  are  granted  by  copy  or  court  roll  for  the 

*  term   of  forty  years,  and  that  a  tenant   outliving   the 

<  said  term  is  entitled  to  be  re-admitted  for  the  like  term 

*  upon  payment  of  the  customary  fine  of  half  a  year's  quit- 

*  rent. 

^  The  Homage  present  that  there  are  no  heriots  due  or 

*  payable  to  the  lord  of  this  manor  for  any  of  the  tenements 

*  holden  thereof. 

*  The  Homage  also  present  that  all  woods,  underwoods, 

*  and  trees  growing  upon  the  copyhold  lands  holden  of  the 

*  said  manor  were  by  King  James  the  First,  by  his  Letters 
^  Patent,  imder  the  Ghreat  Seal  of  England,  bearing  date  the 
^  fourteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  6th  year  of  his  reign  (in 
^  consideration  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  sixteen 
^  shillings  paid  to  his  Majesty's  use),  granted  to  Thomas 
'  Goddesden  and  Thomas  Chapman,  two  copyholders  of  the 

*  said  manor,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  in  trust  to  the  use 

*  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  copyholders  of  the  said 

<  manor ;  and  that  the  copyhold  tenants  of  the  said  manor 

<  are  by  virtue  of  sucH  grant  entitled  to  cut  all  tmiber  and 
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'  other  trees  growing  on  their  copyholds,  and  to  dispose 
'  thereof  at  their  will, 

*  The  Homage  also  present  that  no  toll  has  ever  been  ^rain  loid 
'  paid  or  ought  to  be  paid  for  any  kind  of  com  or  grain  sold  ^^^^ 

*  in  the  market  of  Hitchin.  toll  free. 

^  They  also  present  that  from  the  time  whereof  the  Common 

*  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary,  the  lord  of  this  ^S  rtodw, 
<  manor  has  been  used  to  find  and  provide  a  conmion  pound 

*  and  stocks  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  of  this  manor. 

'  And  the  Homage  do  further  present  that  by  the  custom 

*  of  this  manor  the  lord  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Homage, 

*  grant  by  copy  of  court  roll  any  part  of  the  waste  thereof,  to 
'  be  holden  in  fee  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  at 

*  a  reasonable  rent  and  by  the  customary  services,  or  may 
'  with  such  consent  grant  or  demise  the  same  for  any  lesser 

*  estate  or  interest. 


COMMONS  WITHIN  THE  TOWNSHIP  OP  HITCHIN. 

*  And  the  Homage  of  this  Court  do  further  present  that 

*  the  commonable  land  within  the  manor  and  township  of 

*  Hitchin  consists  of — 

^  Divers  parcels  of  groimd  called  the  Ghreen  Commons,  ist.  Green 

*  the  soil  whereof  remains  in  the  lord  of  the  said  manor  (that  ,^3w  "** 
'  is  to  say) :  township 

'  Butts  Close,  contaimng  eight  acres  or  thereabouts ;  <rf  Hitchin. 

*  Orton  Mead,  containing  forty  acres  or  thereabouts,  ezclu- 
^  sively  of  the  Haydons,  and  extending  from  the  Old  Road 

*  from  Hitchin  to  Pirton  by  Orton  Head  Spring  west  unto 
'  the  way  which  passes  through  Orton  Mill  Yard  east ;  and 

*  that  the  Haydons  on  the  east  of  the  last  mentioned  way, 

<  containing  four  acres  or  thereabouts,  are  parts  of  the  same 

*  common,  and  include  a  parcel  of  ground  containing  one 
'  rood  and  thirteen  perches  or  thereabouts  adjoining  the 

*  river,  which  have  been  fenced  from  the  rest  of  the  common 

<  by  Samuel  Allen ;  and  the  ground  called  the  Plats  lying 

*  between  Bury  Mead  and  Co6k  Mead,  containing  two  acres 
'  or  thereabouts,  including  the  slip  of  ground  between  the 
'  river  and  the  way  leading  to  the  mill  of  the  said  John 
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^  Bannom,  lately  called  Burnt  Mill,  and  now  called  Orove 

*  Mill,  which  hath  been  fenced  off  and  planted  by  John 
'  Bansom. 

2nd.  '  And  of  the  lands  of  divers. persons  called  the  Lammas 

Jj^^     *  Meadows  in  Cock  Mead,  which  contain  eighteen  acres  or 

*  thereabouts,  and  in  Bury  Mead,  which  contains  forty-five 

*  acres  or  thereabouts,  including  a  parcel  of  land  of  the  Bev. 

<  Woollaston  Pym,  derk,  called  Old  Hale. 

8rd.  Com-         '  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^P^^  ^^^  unenclosed  land  within  the  several 
mon  <  common  fields,  called  Purwell  Field,  Welshman's  CSroft,  Bur- 

**^'^-         <  ford  Field,  Spital  Field,  Moremead  Field,  and  Bury  Field. 
Right  of  '  That  the  occupier  of  every  ancient  messuage  or  cottage 

common.     «  within  the  township  of  Hitchin  hath  a  right  of  common  for 

*  such  cattle  and  at  such  times  as  are  hereinafter  specified 
'  upon  the  Green  Commons  and  the  Lammas  Meadows,  but 

*  no  person  hath  any  right  of  common  within  this  township 

*  as  appurtenant  to  or  in  respect  of  any  messuage  or  cotta^ 
'  built  since  the  expiration  of  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of 

<  Queen  Elizabeth,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  erected 

*  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  messuage  then  standing. 

^  That  any  person  having  right  of  common  in  resp^Hst  of 
'  the  messuage  or  cottage  in  his  actual  occupation  may  turn 
'  on  the  Green  Commons  and  the  Lammas  Meadows  two 
^  cows  and  one  bullock,  or  cow  calf  under  the  age  of  two 

*  years. 

Oommon  *  That  the  rectors  impropriate  of  the  rectory  of  the  parish 

ball.  «  of  Hitchin  or  their  lessees  of  the  said  rectory  are  bound  to 

*  find  a  bull  for  the  cows  of  the  said  township,  and  to  go  with 
^  the  herd  thereof,  and  that  no  other  bull  or  bull  calf  may  be 
'  turned  on  the  commons. 

'  That  Butts  Close  is  the  sole  cow  common  fix>m  the  6th 
'  day  of  April,  being  Old  Lady-day  inclusive,  to  the  12th  day 

*  of  May  also  inclusive,  and  after  that  time  is  used  for  col- 

*  lecting  in  the  morning  the  herd  going  out  to  the  other 

<  commons. 

^  That  Orton  Mead,  including  the  Haydons,  is  an  open 

*  common  upon  and  fix)m  the  thirteenth  day  of  May,  called 

<  Old  May-day,  till  the  fourteenth  day  of  February,  called 

*  Old  Candlemas  Day. 
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'  That  the  Plats  are  an  open  common  upon  and  from 

*  Whitsunday  till  the  6th  day  of  April. 

*  That  Cock  Mead  and  Bury  Mead  became  commonable 

*  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Aagost,  called  Old  Tiammas  Day^ 
^  and  continue  open  tiU  the  6th  day  of  April. 

*  That  the  common  fields  called  Bury  Field  and  Welsh- 

*  man's  Croft  are  commonable  for  cows  only  from  the  time 
^  when  the  com  is  cut  and  carried  therefix)m  until  the  twelfth 
^  day  of  November,  called  All  Saints',  and  that  the  dose  of 

*  Thomas  Wilshire,  gentleman,  called  Bury  Field  CSlose,  is  part 

*  of  the  common  field  called  Bury  Field,  and  the  closes  of 

*  John  Crouch  Priest,  called  Icldeford  Closes,  are  part  of 

*  Welshman's  Croft,  and  are  respectively  conmionable  at  the 

*  same  times  with  the  other  parts  of  such  respective  common 

<  fields. 

*  That  every  occupier  of  an  ancient  messuage  or  cottage 

*  hath  right  of  common  upon  the  Ghpeen  Commons,  except 
'  Butts  Close,  for  one  gelding  from  and  after  the  thirteenth 

*  day  of  August  until  the  fourteenth  day  of  Februaiy. 

^  That  no  person  entitled  to  common  for  his  cattle  may 

*  turn  or  suffer  the  same  to  remain  on  any  of  the  commons 
'  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  evening  and  six  in  the 

<  morning. 

'  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Homage  at  every  Great  Court 

*  Baron  holden  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  to  appoint 

*  a  herdsman  for  this  township,  and  that  every  commoner 
'  turning  his  cows  upon  the  commons  is  bound  to  pay  a 

*  reasonable  sum,  to  be  from  time  to  time  assessed  by  the 
^  Homage,  for  the  expenses  of  scouring  the  ditches,  repairing 
^  the  fences  and  hedges,  and  doing  other  necessary  works  for 
^  the  preservation  of  the  commons  and  for  the  wages  of  the 
^  herdsman.  And  the  Homage  of  this  Comt  assess  and  present 

*  such  payments  at  one  shilling  for  every  head  of  cattle 
'  turned  on  the  commons,  payable  by  each  commoner  on  the 
'  first  day  in  every  year  on  which  he  shall  turn  his  cattle 
'  upon  the  commons,  to  be  paid  to  the  foreman  of  the  Homage 

<  of  the  preceding  Court  Baron,  and  applied  in  and  towards 

*  such  expenses.  And  that  the  further  sum  of  threepence  be 
^  paid  on  Monday  weekly  for  every  head  of  cattle  which  any 

G   6 
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<  commoner  shall  turn  or  keep  on  the  commons  for  the  wages 

*  of  the  herdsman. 

*  That  the  cattle  to  be  dApastored  on  the  commons  ought 

*  to  be  delivered  or  sent  by  the  owners  to  Butts  Close  between 

*  the  hours  of  six  and  eight  of  the  morning  firom  the  sixth 
^  day  of  April  to  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  both  inclusive ; 
^  and  after  the  eleventh  of  October  between  the  hours  of 

<  seven  and  nine  of  the  morning.    And  that  it  is  the  duty  of 

*  the  herdsman  to  attend  there  during  such  hours,  and  to 
^  receive  into  his  care  the  cattle  brought  to  him,  and  to 

*  conduct  them  to  the  proper  commons,  and  to  attend  and 
'  watch  them  there  during  the  day,  and  to  return  them  to 
'  the  respective  owners  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  or  as 
^  near  thereto  as  may  be;  but  no  cow  which  is  not  brought 
^  to  the  herdsman  within  the  hours  before  appointed  for 
'  collecting  the  herd  is  considered  as  part  of  the  herd  or  to 
^  be  under  the  herdsman's  care ;  and  that  no  homed  cattle 

*  ought  to  be  received  into  the  herd  without  sufficient  knobs 

*  on  their  horns. 

SHEEP  COMMONS. 

*  That  every  occupier  of  unenclosed  land  in  any  of  the 
^®  fiSSn   *  ^^o'^f^'^on  fields  of  the  said  township  hath  common  of  pasture 

*  for  his  sheep  levant  and  couchant  thereon  over  the  residue 

*  of  the  unenclosed  land  in  the  same  common  field,  in  every 

<  year  firom  the  time  when  the  com  is  cut  and  carried  until 
'  the  same  be  again  sown  with  com,  and  during  the  whole  of 

*  the  fidlow  season,  save  that  no  sheep  may  be  depastured  on 

*  the  land  in  Bury  Field  and  Welshman's  Croft  between  the 

*  harvest  and  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  the  herbage 

*  thereof  from  the  harvest  to  the  twelfth  day  of  November 
^  being  reserved  for  the  cows. 

<  ^at  the  common  fields  within  the  township  of  Hitchin 
'  have  immemorially  been  and  ought  to  be  kept  and  cnlti- 

<  vated  in  three  successive  seasons  of  tilthgrain,  etchgrain, 

*  and  fiallow. 

*  That  the  last  fallow  season  of  Purwell  Field  and  Welsh- 

<  man's  Croft  was  firom  the  harvest  of  1816  until  the  wheat 
^  sowing  in  the  autumn  of  1817;  and  that  the  fallow  season 
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^  of  those  fields  oonunenced  again  at  the  close  of  the  last 
^  harvest.  That  the  last  fiedlow  season  of  Burford  Field  and 
^  Spital  Field  was  from  the  harvest  of  the  year  1817  until  the 
^  wheat  sowing  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1818.    And  the 

*  last  &llow  season  of  Moremead  Field  and  Bury  Field  was 

*  from  the  harvest  of  1818  until  the  wheat  sowing  of  1819. 

^  That  no  person  hath  any  right  of  common  for  sheep  on 

*  any  of  the  Green  Commons  or  Tjammas  ground  within  this 
'  township  except  on  Old  Hale  and  on  ^e  closes  of  John 
^  Grouch  Priest,  called  Ickleford  Closes,  which  are  common- 

*  able  for  sheep  at  the  same  time  with  the  field  called  Welsh- 

*  man's  Croft. 

^  The  Homage  find  and  present  that  every  owner  and  Bight  of 
^  every  occupier  of  land  in  any  of  the  common  fields  of  this  *[;^^^ 

*  to¥mship  may  at  his  will  and  pleasure  enclose  and  fence  Hght  of 

*  any  of  his  land  lying  in  the  common  fields  of  this  township  wmmon. 

*  (other  than  and  except  land  in  Bury  Field  and  Welshman's 

*  Croft),  and  may,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  so  enclosed 
'  and  fenced,  hold  such  land,  whether  the  same  belong  to  one 
<  or  to  more  than  one  proprietor,  exempt  from  any  right  or 
^  power  of  any  other  owner  or  occupier  of  land  in  the  said 
'  township  to  common  or  depasture  his  sheep  on  the  land  so 
^  enclosed  and  fenced  (no  right  of  common  on  other  land 
'  being  claimed  in  respect  of  the  land  so  enclosed  and  fenced). 

^  The  Homage  also  find  and  present  that  the  commonable 

*  lands  in  the  hamlet  of  Walsworth  within  this  manor  con- 
■*  sist  of — 

^  A  parcel  of  meadow  ground  called  Walsworth  Common,  Wabwortli 
^  containing  fourteen  acres  or  thereabouts,  the  soil  whereof  Common 
^  remains  in  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

^  And    of   certain  parcels  of  meadow  called  Lammas 
'  Meadow  (that  is  to  say),  the  Leys,  part  of  the  estate  of  Sir 

*  Frauds  Sykes  adjoining  to  Walsworth  Common,  and  con- 
^  taining  four  acres  or  thereabouts ;  Ickleford  Mead,  contain- 
^ing  two  acres  or  thereabouts;  Ralph's  Pightle,  adjoining 
^  to  Highover  Moor,  containing  one  acre  or  thereabouts, 

*  Woolgroves,  containing  three  acres  or  thereabouts,  lying 

*  near  to  the  mill  of  John  Bansom,  heretofore  called  Burnt 

*  Mill,  and  now  called  Grove  MilL 
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*  A   close  called    the  Hills,    containing  two  acres  or 

*  thereabouts,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  fix>m  Hitchin  to 

<  Baldook,  and  a  parcel  of  land  called  the  Shadwells  on  the 
'  east  side  of  the  same  road,  and  divided  by  the  river,  con- 

*  taining  twelve  acres  or  thereabouts* 

*  And  they  find  and  present  that  four  several  parcels  of 
^  land  hereinafter  described  have  been  by  John  Bansom  en- 

*  closed  and  fenced  out  from  the  said  TAinmas  ground  called 

*  Woolgroves,  and  are  now  by  him  held  in  severalty. 

*  And  that  the  same  are  and  always  have  been  parts  of 
'  the  commonable  land  of  the  said  hamlet  (to  wit) :  A  piece 

*  of  land  containing  twenty-one  perches  or  thereabouts  on 

*  the  south-west  side  of  the  present  course  of  the  river,  and 
^  between  the  same  and  the  old  course ;  a  piece  of  land 

*  containing  twelve  perches  or  thereabouts,  now  by  the  alterar 

*  tion  of  the  course  of  the  river  surrounded  by  water ;  a  piece 
'  of  land  on  the  north-east  side  of  Woolgroves,  containiDg 

<  one  rood  and  twenty-two  perches  or  thereabouts ;  and  a 
'  piece  of  land  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Woolgroves,  con- 

<  taining  one  rood  or  thereabouts. 

*  And  the  Homage  find  and  present  that  the  occupier  of 

*  every  ancient  messuage  or  cottage  within  the  hamlet  of 

<  Walsworth  hath  a  right  to  turn  and  depasture  on  the  com- 

<  monable  land  thereof,  in  respect  of  and  as  appurtenant  to 

<  his  messuage  or  cottage,  two  cows  and  a  bullock  or  yearling 

*  cow  calf  upon  and  from  the  thirteenth  day  of  May,  called 
^  Old  May-diay^  until  the  sixth  day  of  April,  called  Old  Lady- 

*  day,  and  one  horse  upon  and  from  the  said  thirteenth  day 

*  at  May  until  the  thirteenth  day  of  August,  called  Old 

<  Lammas-day,  and  hath  a  right  to  turn  the  like  number  of 
^  cattle  upon  the  Lammas  ground  in  Walsworth  upon  and 

*  firom  Old  Lammas-day  until  Old  Lady-day.    That  no  person 

<  hath  a  right  to  common  or  turn  any  sheep  upon  the  said 

<  common  called  Walsworth  Commons,  and  that  no  sheep 
^  may  be  turned  on  the  Lammas  ground  of  Walsworth  be- 

*  tween  Old  Ijammas-day  and  the  last  day  of  November. 

*  The  Homage  also  present  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

*  Homage  of  this  Court  at  every  Great  Court  Baron  yearly 

*  holden  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  upon  the  appli- 
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^  cation  and  request  of  any  of  the  persons  entitled  to  common 

*  the  cattle  upon  the  commons  within  the  hamlet  of  Wals- 
^  worth,  to  appoint  a  herdsman  for  the  said  hamlet,  and  to 
^  fix  and  assess  a  reasonable  sum  to  be  paid  to  him  for  his 
^  wages,  and  also  a  reasonable  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  com- 
^  moners  for  draining  and  fencing  the  commons. 

'  This  Court  was  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  the  first  day 

*  of  November  next. 

•  Signed  Thos.  Jeeves  (Foreman). 

Samuel  Smtth. 
John  Mabseall. 
WiLLM.  Dunnage. 
Wm.  Bloom. 
EoBT.  Newton. 
WiLLM.  Hall. 
Wm.  Martin. 
Thos.  Waller. 
Geo.  Beaver. 
w.  sworder. 
John  Moore. 
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ACB 

A  CSE,  the  '8elio/  or  strip  in  the  open 
^    field  (40  X  4  rode),  8, 106,  886.    A 

day's  work  in  ploughing,  124.    Rea- 
son of  its  shape,  124.    Welsh  acre, 

se«*Erw' 
Jffer,  offellus,  agellulua,  territozy  of  a 

manor,  167 
Ager   pMious,    tenants  on,  272-288. 

Tendencies  towards  manorial  methods 

of  management,  800,  308 
Agri  d$eimate»t  ooonpied  by  Alamannie 

tribes,  282>288.    Position  of  tenants 

on,  311 
Affri  occupaiorii,  with  irregnlar  bonnd- 

aries,  277f  and  sometimes  scattered 

ownership,  278 
Agrimauores  (Roman),  methods  of  een- 

tnriation,  250,  276,  279 
AUU.ixakud,    SiM'Taeog/   Compare 

Aldiones    of  liombardio    Laws  and 

Saxon  *  althud ' »  foreigner,  281 
Alamannit  German  tribes,  offshoots  of, 

Hennunduri,   Thuringi,    dec,     282. 

Some   deported   into    Britain,   285. 

Oonqnerea  by  Jnlian,  286 
Alfnd  the  Greats  his  founding  the  New 

Minster  at  Winchester,  160.   Services 

of  serfs  on  his  manor  of  Hyssebume, 

162.    His  sketch  of  growth  of  a  new 

Aom,  169.    His  Boethins  quoted,  168 
Amohr,  fee  on  marriage  of  females  under 

Welsh  laws,  195 
Andecena,   day    work   of  serf   under 

Bavarian  laws  same  shape  as  English 

acre,  325,  386,  891 
Angaria  and  parangctria,  ean^g  or 

poet- horse  services  {see  Boman  *  sor- 

dida  munera'),  297.  and  so  any  forced 

service,  298.   Manorial  services,  824» 

827 
Anwander,  German  *  headland,'  881 
Archei^eld,  in    Wales,    survey  of,  in 

Domesday  Book,  182,  206-7 


BOV 

Averagium  manorial  carrying  service 
from  avera  or  affri,  beasts  of  burden^ 
298,  ».;  at  Bleadon,  57 


'DALKt  the  unploughed  turf  between 

two  acre  strips  in  the  open  fields, 

4;  in  *  Piers  tne  Plowman,'  19;  in 

Cambridge   terrier,  20;    in   Welsh 

laws,  119 ;  a  Welsh  word,  382 

BaUibetogh,  cluster  of  16  tathi  or 
homesteads,  215-224 

BaUv,  Irish  townland,  221,  228 

BattU  Abbey  Beoorde  (aj>.  1284-7).  4» 

Bede,  complaint  of  lavish  grants  of 
manors  to  monasteries,  168 

Bees,  Welsh  Law  of,  207 

Bene-ioork  or  Boon-work,  BeeVtbositm 

Black  Death,  20 ;  infiuence  on  villen* 
age,  81 

Boo'land,  land  of  inheritance  perma* 
nently  made  oyer  by  charter  or  deed, 
168, 171 

Bokhn  Book  (a.d.  1188),  evidence  of, 
68-72 

Book  qf  St.  Chad,  Welsh  charters  in 
margins  of,  209 

Booths,  making  of,  by  villani,  for  &irft 
of  St.  Guthbert,  71 

Bordarii,  or  cottagers  (firom  *  bord,'  a 
cottage),  76;  in  Domesday  Survey, 
95;  normal  holding  about  5  acres, 
97;  mentioned  in  Liber  Niger  of 
Peterborough,  97 

Boundaries,  method  of  describing,  in 
Hitchin  Manor,  9 ;  in  Saxon  ch&rters, 
107,111.  Manor  of  King  £dwy(Tid- 
enham^,  149 ;  in  Lorsch  charters, 
881.  Koman method, 9.   8eeaho,B7^ 

Bovate  {Bovata  terra),  the  half  yard- 
land  contributing  one  ox  to  the  team 
of  eight,  61.  2  bovates  in  Boldon 
Book-^virgate,  68 
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DRE 


BreJum  Lam,  226,  281,  282 
Breyr,  free  Welsh  tribeeman,  192 
Britain^  Belgic  diftricte  of,  pre-Roman 
settled  agriculture  in,  246.    Exports 
of  com  during  Boman  rule,  247,  286. 
Hie  marling  of  the  land  described  by 
Plinj,  260*    Analogous  to  *  one-fiela 
system'  of  North  Germany,  872 
Buomobantei,  deported  into  Britain,  287 
Butts,  strips  in  open  fields  abutting 
others,  6 


f1/E8AS,  description  of  British  and 
^    Belgic  agriculture,  246.    Ditto  of 

chieft  and  tribesmen  in  G-aol,  806. 

Description  of  German  tribal  system, 

886-838 
Cambridge,  terrier  of  open  fields  of,  in 

fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  10,  20 
Cbrpm^sr,  Tillage  official  haying  his 

holding  free,  70 
Caruea  (sm  Oarueate),  plough  team  of 

eight  oxen,  yoked  four  to  a  yoke,  62, 

74,  128 ;  caruom  aclifutrices,  or  smialler 

teams  of  villeins,  48, 74, 86 ;  Tariations 

in  team,  64, 74 ;  of  Domesday  Survey, 

86 
Carucatet  unit  of  assessments  land  of  a 

earuoa  (jue  Oamea),  eonnexion  with 

hide,  40.  Used  in  Domesday  Survey, 

86 
Cenienarii,     Boman      and     f^rankish 

officials,  800-308 
CmtvriOf  division  of  land  by  Boman 

Agrmensore*  of  200  or  240  jagera, 

276.    Divided  into  eight  normal  sin- 

fle  holdings  of  26  or  80,  or  double 
oldings  of  60  or  60  jugera,  276 
CentuHoHon,    See  Agrimenaores 
Ceor/s husbandman;  a  wide  term  em- 
bracing, like  '  geneat,'  the  lower  class 
of  freemen  and  serfs  above  the  slaves, 
no,  144 
Chamavi,  pagus  chamaviorum,  285 
Co-aration,  or  co-operative  ploughing 
by  contributors  to  team  of  eieht  oxen, 
117.    Described  in  Welsh  Laws  as 
*Gyvar,'  118-124;  in  Ireland,  226; 
in   Palestine,  814;  in  Boman  pro- 
vinces, 278 
Coloni,  position  of,  on  the  later  Boman 
villa,  266.     Bight  of  lord  to  compel 
son  to  continue  his  parent's  holding 
and  services,  267.    Often  barbarians, 
269.  lAkeuinfruetuarii,  809, ».  Pos- 
sibly with  single  succession,  808-310 


Commend(Uion,  surrender;  potting  a 
freeman  under  the  pairocimum  at 
lordship  of  another,  instaacas  of,  30&. 
Salvian's  description  of,  807.  Efl^t 
of,  807-810.  Practice  continaes  vn- 
der  Alamannie  and  Bavarian  lavrs* 
allowing  sunenders  to  the  Ghurch, 
816-886 

Continuity  of  English  village  sites,  484- 
486 

Carnage,  comagium^  tribute  on  homed 
cattle,  71 

Co-tiUage.    See  Go'aration 

CoteeUa,  or  cottier,  in  *  Beetitodinea, 
abordarius  in  Domesday  Snrvcj, 
180;  his  services,  &c,  130-131 

Cottier  tenants,  holders  in  villenage  of 
a  few  scattered  strips  in  open  fialdsi, 
24, 29,  34,  69 

Cgvar.    iSMCo-aration 

i  TUEB*  and  *  Saer*  tenancy  in  Ire- 
•^    land,  231 

Dafries,  Sir  John,  his  surveys  in  Irelaiid 
and  description  of  the  Irish  tribal 
system,  214-231 

Daumbwgd,  food  rent  of  Welsh  taeo^ 
198 

Decuria,  of  slaves  on  Boman  villa,  264 

Dimetian  Code  of  South  Wales.  See 
'Wales,  Ancient  Laws  of 

Domesday  Swrttey  (aj>.  1086).  Manars 
everywhere,  82.  Lord's  demeeooie  and 
land  in  villenage^  84.  Assessment  hy 
hides  and  carucates,  84 ;  in  Kent  by 
solins,  86 ;  liberi  homines  and  9oek- 
moMii  in  Danish  district,  86-S9. 
Tenants  in  villenage,  viUani,  bordarii 
or  cottarii,  and  servi,  89.  The  villani 
holders  of  virgates  or  yard-landa,  91 ; 
examples  from  surveys  of  Middlesex. 
Herts,  and  Liber  Eliensis,  92-d4. 
Bordarii  hold  about  five  acres  each, 
more  or  less,  96-97*  Survey  of  '^Ua 
of  Westminster,  97-101 ;  area  of 
arable  land  in  England,  and  bow 
much  of  it  held  in  the  yaid-lands  of 
villani,  101-104.  Survey  of  portiana 
ofWales,  182-184,  211 

Doles,  or  D^ls,  i.e.  pieces  or  strips, 
hence  *  gedal-Iand,'  110;  and  mn< 
dale  (or  run-rig)  system  of  taking 
strips  in  rotation  or  scattered  abont, 
228  (see  also  Doles  of  Meadow-land, 
26) 

Drengage,  hunting  service  (Boldon 
Book),  71 
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JPBEDIW,  Welsh  death  payment  or 

-^    hepiot,196 

Edward  the  Confessor,  his  dying  Tision 

of  the  open  fields  round  Westminster, 

100 
Eifufelhqfet  Oerman  sin^e    farms   in 

Westphalia,  871 
Enclosure  Jets,  4,000  between   176a> 

1844,  18 
Engliah  setUenmta,  methods  of;  412- 

423 
Ergastulttm,  prison  for  slaves  on  Roman 

▼ilia,  264 
Erw,    Welsh  acre,   the   actual  strips 

in  open  fields  described  in   Welsh 

Laws,  119 
Etch,  crop  sown  on  stnbble,  877 
Ethelbert,  Laws  of,  hams  and  tuns  in 

private  ownership  and  mention  of 

kBts,  178-174 


WABER,  or  Tillage  blacksmith,  holds 

his  yirgate  fr^  of  seryiees,  70 
Fleta  (temp.  Ed«  L),   description    of 

manor  in,  45 
Forsra  (Saxon  foryrthe),  or  headland, 

20.  108 
Frankpledge,  View  of,  10 
Franks,  their  inroads,  288 ;  deported 

into  Belgie  Gaul,  284 
Frisians,  286.    Tribute  in  hides,  806,  n. 
Furlong  (shot,  or  quarentena),  division 

of  open  fields '  a  funow  long,'  divided 

into  strips  or  acres,  4;   in  Saxon 

open  fields,  108;  German,  Gewann, 

380 


/lAFOL  iftom  German  Gahm,  Abgor 
ben,  food  gifts  under  German 
tribal  sysum),  tribute,  144,  145  ;  in 
money  and  in  kind,  of  villein  tenants. 
Perhaps  survival  of  Boman  tributum 
based  upon  tribal  food  rents  (see 
'Boman  tributum,'  and  *jugatio,' 
'gwestva');  of  villani,  on  English 
manors,  78 ;  of ^s6ffr,on  Saxon  manors, 
132,  140>142,  166,  162.  Marked  a 
semi-servile  condition,  146,  826 

GafoUland,  187.    Ses  Geneat-land 

^afoUgilder,  yskjer  of  gafol  oir  tribute, 
145 

Gafol-yrth,  the  ploughing  of  generally 
three  acre  strips  and  sowing  by  the 
gebur,  ftom  his  own  barn,  and  reap- 
ing and  carrying  of  crop  to  lord's 


bam  by  way  of  rent ;  in '  Bectitudines,' 
182-140 ;  on  Hysseburne  Manor  of 
King  Alfred,  162 ;  in  Sonth  Germany 
inseventh century,  326  etseq.  Possibly 
survival  of  the  agrarium  or  tenth  of 
produce  on  Boman  provincial  tithe 
lands,  899-403 

Gavael,  the  tribal  homestead  and  hold- 
ing in  N.  Wales,  200-202 

Gavdkind,  Irish  gabal^cinsd,  distin* 
guiehed  by  equal  division  among 
heirs,  220,  862 

Gebur,  viUanus  proper,  or  owner  of  a 
yard-land  normally  of  thirty  acres 
with  outfit  of  two  oxen  and  seed,  in 
'  Bectitudines,' 131~188.  His  services 
described,  181-188,  and  187-148; 
his  gafol  and  week-work  in  respect 
of  yard-land,  142;  his  outfit  or 
'setene,'  188,  148;  in  laws  of  Ine, 
147.  Services  and  gafol  on  Tidenham 
Manor  of  King  £dwy,  164.  In  High 
German  *  Gebur  and  Gipur ' »  vidnns, 
304,  and  compare  278 

Gedal-land,  land  divided  into  strips 
(Laws  of  Ine),  110.    See  Doles 

Geneat,  a  wide  term  covering  all  tenants 
in  villenage^  129,  137,  154.  Servile 
condition  of,  liable  to  have  life  taken 
by  lord,  146 

Geneat-kind,  land  in  villenage  as 
opposed  to  '  thane's  inlaiMi,'or  kndin 
demesne,  116.  Sometimes  called 
'gesettes-land'  and  *aafol-)and, 
128, 160;  *gyidsof  gafol-Lnd,'  150 

Gesetrland,  land  set  or  let  out  to 
husbandmen,  128.  See  *  Geneak- 
land' 

Gored  Acres,  strips  in  open  fields 
pointed  at  one  end,  6,  20;  in  Saxon 
open  fields,  108 

Gwdy,  the  Welsh  family  couch  (leetus), 
also  a  name  for  a  family  nolding^ 
196 ;  in  Becord  of  Oamarvon,  194 

Gtoentian  Code,  of  South  Wales.  See 
*  Wales,  Ancient  Laws  of' 

Gwestva,  food  rent  of  Welsh  tribesmen, 
and  tune  pound  in  lieu  of  it,  196 ; 
early  evidence  of,  in  Ine's  laws,  209- 
213 

Gyrd  (a  rod-viiga) 

GyrtUand,  See  Yardland.  See  169- 
172 

ni3f  (hem,  heim,  haim),  in  Saxon, 

like   *  tun,'   generally  »  villa   or 

manor,  126,  264.    A  private  estate 
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with  a  village  oommimity  in  serfdom 
nponit,  127.  Geognphical  distribu- 
tion of  suffix,  266.    Bf  Villa 

Headland^  strip  at  head  of  strips  in  a 
furlong  on  which  the  plough  was 
turned,  4.  Latin  ^forera^  Welsh 
'  fenlvrl  Scotch  '  headrig*  German 
'  anwander*  6,  880.  In  Saxon  open 
fields,  108 

WUt  normal  holding  of  a  free  family 
(hence  Latin  eataium  and  thsfamilia 
of  Bede),  but  in  later  records  corre- 
sponding with  the  full  plough  team 
of  eight  oxen,  and  so -^  four  yard- 
lands.  Used  as  the  unit  of  assess- 
ment for  earl^  times,  88.  Perhaps 
fipom  Boman  times.  Compare  Boman 
trilmtum,  290-294.  Connexion  with 
carucate  and  yard-land,  86.  Normal 
hide,  120  a.,  87.  Double  hide  of, 
240  a.,  87, 89,  61, 64.  Possible  origin 
of  word,  898.  The  kide,  the  hnf^  and 
the  eenturia  compared,  396 

HUehin  (Keita),  its  *open  fields,'  1-7. 
Map  of  township  and  of  an  estate 
therein,  <!ppoftte  titU-^ge,  Map  of 
Purwell  field,  6.  Its  village  com- 
munity described  in  Manor  Bolls  of 
1819,  8,  and  appendix.  Boundaries, 
9.  Officers,  10.  Common  fields,  11. 
Its  Celtic  name  iSfir,  429.  Boman 
remains,  480.  Continuity  of  rillages 
in  Hitchin  district  firom  Celtic  and 
Boman  and  Saxon  times,  424-486 

ERwiao,  Saxon  f6r  family  holding,  162, 
396 

iZbfMy,  Welsh  rents  in.  See  Gwestva, 
207,211-218 

Eordwellf  boundaries  of,  in  Saxon 
Charter,  107 

Hundred  Rolls  oi  Edwaid  L,  a.d.  1279, 
eridence  of,  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  Manor,  the  open-field  system  and 
serfdom  in  five  Midland  Counties,  82, 

Buiband-landa  in  Kelso  and  New- 
minster  BecordsBviigate  or  yard- 
land,  61 

HydarU,  holders  of  hides,  62 

Hysaebume^  Manor  of  Stoke  by,  on  the 
river  Itchin  near  Winchester,  held  by 
Kin^  Alfred,  160.  Serfdom  and 
sernces  of  ceorls  on,  162 


7^^  LAWS  OF  (A.D.  688),  evidence 
of  open-field  system,   109.     Acre 


LEX 

dtrips,  110.  Yaidlands,  142.  Hid» 
and  half  hides,  1 47.  Geneats,  gebon, 
gafol,  week-work,  147.  Welsh  food 
rents,  212-218 

htg,  suffix  to  local  names;  iHietiwr 
denotes  cUm  settlements  and  vliere 
found,  864-867 

InquitUio  Miauis  mentions  Uberi 
homines  and  sochmanni,  87.  Mm- 
tions  viUani  as  holding  viigates,  &e^ 
94.  Mentions  both  bordazii  and 
oottarii,  96 

Isle  of  Man,  early  division  of  land  into 
ballys  and  quarters,  222 


JVGATIO.    See  Boman  tribntom 
Jugerum,  siae  and  form  of;  387 

Jugwm,  {See  Boman  tributum.)  Bomao 
unit  of  assessment,  289-295.  Do 
scription  of.  in  Syrian  Code,  391. 
Analogy  to  virgate  and  hide,  aod 
■nlung,  292 

J^kngsten-Beehit  right  of  youngest  ta 
succeed  to  holding,  362-854.  8m 
also  under  Welsh  laws,  198, 197 


VELSO,  ABBEY  OF,  'ifotaJwrt- 
'^^    dUuum,'  ttuht  or  outfit  to  taoanU 
of,  61 


TjAMMAS  LAND,   meadows  owned 
in  strips,  but  oonunonaUe  after 

Tiammas  Bay,  in  TTif-i»iiin  Manor,  11 ; 

:nlawBofIne^  110 
Ltff^Umd,  lands  granted  as  a  benefiee 

for  life  to  a  thane,  168 
LmH^  conquered  barbarians  depated  and 

settled  on  public  lands  during  later 

Boman  rule,  chiefiy  in  BelgicGanl 

and  Britain,  280-289 
Legee  Alamannarum   (aj).  622X  tot- 

renders  to  Church  allowed  under,  317 ; 

services  of  eerm  and  eolam  of  the 

Church  under,  328 
Legee  Baiuwariorum  (7th  century)  snr- 

renders  under,  817.  Servioesofas'W 

and  eervi  of  the  Church  under,  325 
Legee  Sipmariorum,  804 
jJx  SaUoa,  use  of '  villa'  in  a  manorial 


sense,  269-262, 803 
Lex  Viaigoihcrum  (a.d.  660  about)  in 
division  of  land  between  Bomans  and 
Visigoths,  fifty  aripennes  allotted  per 
eifigula  aratnit  276  n. 
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Uber  Niger  of  Peterborough  Abbej 
(▲.D.  1126),  nearest  evidence  to  the 
Domesday  Sunrej,  72  ti  seq, 

Libere  tenentet^  holders  of  portions  of 
demesne- land,  i.e.  land  not  in  villen- 
age,  33.  Villeins  holding  yard-lands 
in  Tillenaee  may  be  libere  tenentee  of 
other  land  besides,  34.  Increasing  in 
later  times,  54.  Absent  from  Domes- 
day survey  generally,  86  ;  Archdeacon 
Hale's  theory  of  weir  presence  dis- 
proved, 86-87  «. 

lAoeri  hominee,  of  Domesday  Survey  in 
Danish  districts,  86, 102 

Linoe,  or  lynoA,  acre  strip  in  open  fields 
formed  into  a  terrace  by  always  turn- 
ing the  sod  downwuds  in  ploughing 
a  hill  side,  6;  sketch  of,  5;  in 
Saxon  open  fields,  108 ;  in  Yorkshire 
'reean '  and  (Germany  '  rain '  ■■  linee  or 
balk,  381 

Zdnffonee,  284 

Ijoreeh  (Lanresham),  instances  of  sur- 
renders to  the  Abbey  of,  329-^333 


JfAENOL,  cluster  of  tribal  home- 
steads in  Welsh  laws,  in  North 
Wales  of  sixteen  homesteads  paying 
between  them  the  tunc  pounds  202. 
In  South  Wales  the  maenol  is  a 
group  of  twelve  trevs,  each  paying 
tune  pound,  203-4 

Manor,  or  viUa,  in  Saxon,  ham  or  tun. 
An  estate  of  a  lord  or  tbane  with  a 
village  community  generally  in  serf- 
dom upon  it  Hitchin  Manor  and  its 
connexion  with  open-field  system, 
1-18.  Manors  before  Domesday 
Survey— Winslow,  22 ;  Hundred 
Bolls,  32;  described  in  Heta,  45; 
Battle  Abbey  and  St  Paul's.  49 ; 
Gloucester  and  Worcester,  55 ;  Blea- 
don,  57 ;  Newminster  and  Kelso,  60. 
In  Boldon  Book,  68 ;  in  liber  Niger 
of  Peterborough,  72 ;  summary,  76. 
In  Domesday  Survev  manors  every- 
where, 82  a  eeq.  Westminster,  97. 
Saxon  'hams*  and  *tuns'  were 
manors,  126  et  eeq.  Manor  of  Tiden- 
ham,  ot  King  £dwy,  148.  Hysse- 
bume,  of  King  Alfred,  1 60.  Creation 
of  new  manors,  166.  Terra  Regis 
composed  of  manors,  167.  '  Hams' 
and  '  tuns '  in  King  Ethelbert's  laws, 
manors,  i.e.,  jn  private  ownership 
with    semi-servile    tenants     (Itgts) 


OPE 

upon  them,  173.  There  were  manors 
in  England  before  St.  Augustine's 
arrival  175.  English  and  Prankish 
identical,  258.  Villa  of  Salic  Laws 
probably  a  manor  on  Terra  Beffis, 
259-263.  Likeness  of  Roman  villa 
to,  263-272  (MS  Roman  'ViUa'). 
Villas,  or  fiscal  districts  of  Imperial 
officials,  tend  to  become  manors,  300- 
805.  Transition  from  villas  to  manors 
under  Alamannic  and  Bavarian  lawH 
in  South  Germany,  316-335.  Prank- 
ish manors,  their  tenants  and  ser- 
vices, 338.  Manorial  tendencies  of 
German  tribal  system,  346 
Monetary  Syetem,  GhLllic  and  Welsh 
pound  of  240  pence  of  silver  divided 
into  twelve  unciss  each  of  a  score 
pence,  204.  The  Galbo  system  i'l 
Roman  times,  234,  292 

XTERVII,  284 

Neumtnster  Jbbey,  cartulary  of,  60^ 
No  Man's  Land,  or  '  Jack's  Land,'  odd» 

and  ends  of  lands  in  open  fields,  6. 

In  Saxon  boundaries,  108 

QPEN'FIELD  Syetemin  England;  re- 
mains of  open  fields  described,  1, 
5<  aeq.  Divided  into  acre  or  half-acre 
strips,  2,  and  furlongs  or  shots,  4. 
Holdings  in  bundles  of  scattered 
strips,  7;  i.e.,  hides,  half-hides,  yard- 
lands,  &C.  (to  which  refer).  Wide 
prevalence  of  system  in  England,  13. 
The  shell  of  a  village  community,  8- 
18 — ^which  was  in  serfdom,  76-80. 
The  English  system,  the  three-fidd 
system,  i,e,,  in  three  fields,  repre- 
senting three-course  rotation  of  crops, 
11.  Traced  back  in  Winslow  manor 
rolls  (Ed  III.),  20  et  seq, ;  in  Glou- 
cester and  Worcester  surveys,  55; 
Battle  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  records, 
49  ;  Newminster  and  Kelso  records, 
60;  Boldon  Book,  68;  Liber  Niger 
of  Peterborough,  72.  Summary  of 
post-Domesday  evidence,  76.  Pre- 
valence in  Saxon  times,  shown  by 
use  of  the  word  aeera,  106,  and  by 
occurrence  ot  gored  acres,  head -lands, 
furlongs,  linces,  ice.,  in  the  boundaries 
appended  to  charters,  108.  Evidence 
ox  division  of  fields  into  acre  strips 
in  seventh  centuir  in  Laws  oflne,lOd- 
110.    Holdings  in  hides,  half -hides 
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and  yard-landB,  ll<0^117.  Scattering 
of  stripe  in  a  holding  the  result  of 
co-operatiTe  ploughing,  117-125. 
The  three-field  system  would  grow 
out  of  the  simple  form  of  trihal  sys- 
tem, bj  addition  of  rotation  of  eiops 
in  three  courses,  settlement^  and  serf- 
dom, 868-S70.  WtUh  op&n-Jield  sys- 
tem, IBl,  213,  with  division  into 
*erws*  or  acres,  119.  Scattering  of 
stripe  in  a  holding  arising  ttom  co- 
aration,  121.  The  system  'oo-ara- 
tion  of  the  waste,'  i.e.  of  grass  land 
which  went  baek  into  grass,  192, 227, 
244, 25 1 .  Like  that  of  the  Germania 
of  Tacitus,  869, 41 2.  No  Exed  'yard- 
lands  '  or  rotation  of  crops,  251,  418. 
Irish  and  Qeoteh  open-jield  t^ystem 
like  the  Welsh ;  modern  remains  of,  in 
Rundale  or  Run-rig  system,  214-281. 
German  open-field  systems,  369-411; 
different  kinds  of.  Feldf/nuwiirthsekrfl 
resembling  that  described  by  Tacitus 
and  Welsh  '  co-aration  of  waste,'  871. 
One-field  system  of  N.  Germany,  872- 
3V8.  Forest  and  marsh  system,  372. 
Three-field  system  in  S.  Germany, 
378.  Comparison  of,  with  English, 
and  connexion  with  Roman  province, 
375-409.  Absent  ttom  N.  Germany, 
and  so  could  not  have  been  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Saxon  invaders, 
373,  409,  411.  Rotation  of  crops, 
perhaps  of  Roman  introduction,  410, 
411.  Wide  prevalence  of  forms  of 
open-field  system,  249.  Description 
of,  in  Palestine,  814.  Mention  of, 
by  Sieulus  Flaocos,  278.  Possiblj  in 
use  on  Roman  tithe  lands,  815.  Re- 
mains of  the  simple  tribal  form  of^ 
in  modem  rundale  or  run-rig  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  (juite  distinct  ftK>m 
the  remains  of  the  three-field  fbrm 
in  England,  487-489.  Described  by 
Tusser  as  uneoonomical,  17«  and  by 
Arthur  Young,  16 


pARANGARIJS,  extra  eaizying  asv- 

▼ices,  se$  *  angaria' 
Pturaffsredif  extra  post-horses  (ses  Roman 

'  sordida  munera  *),  297,  ttom  vsrsdus 

a  post-horse,  298.    Manorial  Para- 

frdus,  325-834 
Patrociniwm,    8ss  <  Commendation  * 
Pfahl-grahen^  the  Roman  limes  on  the 

side  of  Germany,  282 


BAH 

PflieU'tkeU,  sarmsX  of  late  Bonuia 
law,  obliging  a  fixed  proportion  of  a 
man's  property  to  go  equallj  to  his 
sons.  In  Bavaria,  318.  Compare 
BaTarian  laws  of  the  seventh  oeDtaiy, 
817,  and  Syrian  code  ai  fifth  eentary, 
812 

Piers  the  Phuman,  his  '  fiiire  felde,*  an 
open  field  divided  into  haHVacre  atzipa 
and  ftirlongs,  by  balks,  18-19 

Phuffk-bots,  or  PioMffh^erw,  the  strips 
set  apart  in  the  co-ploughing  fior  tua 
carpenter,  or  repair  of  plough.  121. 
(iSSM  Carpenter) 

PUnigk  team,  normal  £)Qg^h  nuuiotial 
common  plough  team  of  8  oxen  {see 
'  Oamoa^.  Welsh  do.,  also  of  8  oxen, 
121-2.  Scotch  also,  62-66.  6,  10, 
or  12  oxen  in  Servia,  387  ••  In 
India,  388.  Sin^e  yoke  cf  2  oxen  in 
Egypt  and  P^eetine,  814,  887;  and 
in  Sicily,  275,  and  Spain,  276 

PofypOqus  eTIrmincn,  Abbot  of  St. 
Germain  des  Plr^,  and  M.  Gu&nid's 
Introduction  quoted,  265,  298,  641 

^^epositus  of  a  manor  elected  by 
tenants,  48.  Holds  one  wista  with- 
out servicer  at  Alciston,  50.  Holds 
his  two  bovatas  flree  (Boldon  Book), 
70.  Word  used  for  Welsh  'maar,'  184 

Prfcaria,  a  benefice  or  holding  at  will 
of  lord  or  for  life  only,  819,  333 

Preearia  or  Boon-works,  work  at  will  of 
lord,  78.  On  Saxon  Manors,  140, 
157.  In  South  Germany,  827. 
Sometimes  survivals  of  the  Roman 
*  sordida  munera,'  327,  403 

^ieet^  his  place  in  villaee  commnnity 
often  with  his  yard-land,  90-111, 
115 

Probue  introduces  vine  culture  on  the 
Rhine,  288.  Deports  Buigundiaos 
and  Vandala  into  Britain,  28S. 
Colonised  with  Lceti  Rhine  Valley 
and  Belgio  Gaul,  288 

Pu/nder,  keeper  of  the  village  ponod, 
69,70 


Q  UJBENTBNA.  Bee  Furlong.  Length 
^    of  fiuiow  40  poles  long 


l?^I^;  German  ta  'balk'  as  in  Yorii- 

sUre  *reean '  ■■  linch,  881 
Bandsr,  item  rhan,  a  division,  and  isr, 
land;  a  share  of  land  under  Welah 
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law8|  200.  A  duster  of  three  home- 
steads in  SouUi  Wales,  204 ;  and  four 
randirs  in  the  trev,  204;  but  in 
North  Wales  a  gabdiTision  of  the 
homestead,  200 

*ReeHiudimes  Sinwhrum  Per$(marum' 
(10th  centniy  ?),  evidence  of,  129  et 
taq.    Dt,  Leo's  work  upon,  164 

Redon,  Cartulaire  d$,  quoted,  385 

Rhatia^  semi-servile  barbarian  settlers 
in,  288.  Sordida  mvMra  in,  296- 
299.  Roman  custom,  in  present 
Bavaria  as  to  land  tenure,  818. 
Transition  from  Boman  to  Mediteval 
manor  in,  816-835 

Riff,  strip  in  Irish  and  Scotch  open 
fields,  8.    Hence  Kun-rig  system 

Roman  juffoHo  $ive  capitatio,  289,  296. 
See  Roman  tributnm 

Roman  ^sordida  mmnera*  295-299. 
Some  of  them  survive  in  manorial 
services,  824,  825,  827.  884,  404 

Raman  irimtum  of  later  Empire,  289- 
295.  Roman  juffoHo  and  Saxon 
hidage  compared,  id.,  and  897 

Ronutn  Veterans  settled  on  Offer  pmb- 
iieui  with  single  or  double  jokes  of 
oxen  and  seed  for  about  80  or  60 
jugera,  272-276 

Roman  VUla.    ^tf^  Villa 

Run'-riff  or  RundaU,  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  modem  open-field  sjstem,  8. 
Survival  of  methods  of  tribal  system 
now  used  in  subdivision  of  holdings 
among  heirs,  226,  280,  438-440 


OT,  BERTIN,  Abbey  of  Sitdiu  at, 

'^  Grimbald  brought  by  King  Alfred 
from  thence,  160;  Ohartularium 
Sithiensis,  and  surveys  of  estates  o^ 
255-6;  villa  or  manor  of  Sitdiu, 
272,  866 ;  suffix  *  inghem '  (o  names 
of  manors,  856 

St,  Gall,  records  of  Abbey,  surrenders 
to,  816-324 

St,  Paur$  (Domesday  of),  aj>.  1222, 
51 

SaUan  Franks  in  Toxandria,  286 

Scattered  Ownerships  in  open  fields,  7. 
Characteristic  of  'yard-land'  in 
Winslow  manor  rolls,  28.  In  Saxon 
open  fields.  111.  In  Welsh  laws,  1 18. 
Resulted  from  co-ploughiog,  121. 
Under  runrig  systea,  226-229 

Scutoffe,  Id,  per  acre  or  H.  per  double 
hide  of  240  a.,  or  40«.  per  seutwn^  to 
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which  four  ordinaiy  hides  contn- 
buted,  38 

SelumeSj  the  acre  or  half-acre  strips  into 
which  the  open  fields  were  divided, 
separated  by  turf  balks,  2,  8,  19, 
119 

Servi  (slaves),  in  Domesday  Survey,  89, 
98-95.  Saxon  Theow,  164-166,  175. 
Welsh  eaeth,  199,  288.  On  Roman 
Villa,  263.  Arranged  in  deeuria, 
264.  Under  Alamannic  and  Bavarian 
laws,  317,  823-326 

Serviees  of  viUani,  chiefiy  of  thres 
kinds:  (1)  Gafol,  (2)  precarise  or  boon- 
work,  (3)  week-work  (refer  to  these 
heads),  41.  In  Hundred  Rolls,  4L 
Domesday  of  St  Foul's,  58.  Glou- 
cester and  Worcester  records,  58.  In 
Kelso  records,  67.  Boldon  Book, 
68 .  Liber  Niger  of  Peterborough,  78. 
Summary  of  post-Domesday  evi- 
dence, 78.  On  Saxon  manors,  in 
'Rectitudines,'  180,  187-147.  On 
Tidenham  manor  of  KinsEdwy,  154. 
On  Hyssebume  manor  of  King  Alfred, 
162.  In  Saxon  '  vsork-raden,'  158. 
Of  cottiers  (or  bordarii)  in  Hundred 
Rolls,  44.  Gloucester  and  Worcester, 
68,  69.  Of  Saxon  'ootseUe,'  180, 
141.  On  German  and  English  manors 
compared,  899-405 

Setene,  outfit  of  holder  of  Saxon  yard- 
hind,  183,  189.    See  Stuht 

Shot,  4  (see  furlong),  Saxon  *  seeot,'  a 
division,  occurs  at  Passau,  880 

Bieulms  Flaoeue  mentions  open  fields 
irregular  boundaries,  and  scattered 
ownership^  on  agri  ooeupatorii,  274- 
278 

Soehmanni,  a  dass  of  tenants  on  manors 
chiefly  in  the  Danish  districts,  84. 
Mentioned  in  Hundred  Rolls  in  Gun- 
bridgeshire,  84 ;  in  Domesday  Survey, 
87,  102 

Solanda,  in  Domesday  of  St  PSul's  ■ 
double  hide  of  240  a.,  64 

Solin,  sullung,  of  Kent,  plough  land 
from  'Suhl,'  a  plough,  54;  divided 
into  'yokes'  (« yard-lands),  54;  sul- 
lung B  4gyra]and8  and  to  ^  sullung, 
outfit  of  four  oxen,  a.d.  885, 189.  & 
dieo,  395 

Stukt,  Kelso  records,  outfit  of  two 
oxen,  dtc,  with  husband-land  (yard- 
land),  61.  Oompare  *seiene*  of  the 
Saxon  gebur  with  yard-land,  138  and 
189,  and  outfit  it  Roman  Tsteran, 
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274 ;  and  eev  under  Bararian  Lawa, 
826 

■Sueoemon  to  holding$,  tinder  the  tribal 
system  to  all  aons  of  tribesmen 
equally,  198, 284, 840  ;  to  yard-landa 
and  other  holdings  in  serfdom  HngU 
by  regrant,  28-24,  188,  176;  ao  pro- 
bably in  the  case  of  Bemi-aerrile 
holding!  of  fi#i{/r«e^iNirtt  under 
Roman  law,  808 

SupereiUa,  or  linchea,  mentioned  by 
A^imen9ore$,  277 

Syrian  Code  of  fifth  century,  291-294 


'J^ACITUS,  description  of  German 
tribal  system  in  the  Gemumia, 
888-848 

Taeoya  (or  aillts),  Welsh  tenants  with- 
out Welsh  blood  or  rights  of  inheri- 
tance, not  tribesmen — their  'regis- 
ter land '  (tir  cyfrif),  191 ;  axran^ 
in  separate  dusters  or  trers  with 
equality  within  each,  197 ;  their 
'register  land,'  197;  their  dues  to 
their  lord  and  other  incidents,  198- 
199 

Tate,  or  Tath,  the  Irish  homestead, 
analogous  to  Welsh  'tyddyn/  214, 
281.    See  Tribal  system,  Insh 

7%anet  Lord  of  a  ham.  Thane's  inland  » 
Loid*sd6mesneland,128.  Thane's  law 
or  duties  in  *  Kectitudines,'  129  ;  his 
services,  134;  a  soldier  and  senrant 
of  king,  135;  his  *fyrd,'  186;  tri- 
noda  neoeeeitaa,  184 

Theotti,  slaves  on  Saxon  estates,  144 ; 
their  position,  164.  Example  from 
*  ^Ifric's  Dialogue,'  166 

Three-Fidd  Syetem.  (^See  Open-field 
system.)  Form  of  the  open-field 
system  with  three-oojise  rotation  of 
crops 

TidenAam,  Manor  of  King  Edwy. 
Description  of,  and  of  services  of 
geneats  and  gebuia  upon,  aj>.  966, 
148-159.  Oytwene  and  hmctoerae, 
for  salmon  fi&hiog,  152 

T%rQ>vardd  -i  terra  mensalia,  1 98 

Tir^weh/awg,  family  land  of  Welsh 
free  tribesmen,  191 

Tir-cyfrif,  register  land  of  taeogs,  101 

Xir-kyllydut,  Welsh  geldable  land,  191 

Tithes  of  Church  under  Saxon  laws 
taken  in  actual  strips  or  acres  *  as 
tl:ey  were  traversed  by  the  plough/ 
lU;   acres  of  tithes  in  Domesday 
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Survey,  117;  Ethelwulfa  gniit» 
114 

lithe  lands  of  Sicily,  275;  of  modern 
Pkleetine,  814.  (See  *  Agri  decuma- 
tesS) 

2V«v,  cluster  of  Welsh  free  tribesmen's 
homesteads,  four  in  North  Wales* 
200-.202;  twelve  in  South  Wal«w 
204.     lieoff  trevs,  208 

T¥emn,2B4 

7Hoasft,284 

Tribal  System  •»  Walee,  181-218. 
Welsh  districts  and  traces  o^  in 
Domesday  Survey,  182,  206-7.  Food 
rents  in  D.8.,  185.  Wehih  land  sys- 
tem described  by  Giialdus  Gambren- 
sis,  186-189.  In  Ancient  Laws  of 
Wales,  189  etteq.  The  free  tribes- 
men of  Welsh  blood,  190.  Home- 
steads scattered  about,  but  grouped 
into  clusters  for  payment  of  food 
rents,  190.  Their  family  land  (tir- 
gwelyawg),  190-191.  Their  right  to 
a  tvddyn  (homestead),  five  free  *erws  * 
and  cp-tiilage  of  waste,  192.  The 
tribal  nousehold  with  equality  within 
it  among  brothers,  first  oonsins*  and 
second  cousins,  198.  The  gwelj  or 
fi&mily  couch,  194.  The  otew«^va,  or 
food  rent,  and  tunc  pound  in  liea  oi 
it,  195.  Other  obligations  of  tribes- 
men, 195.  The  taeogs  or  ailUe  (see 
these  words)  not  tribesmen,  their 
tenure  and  rules  of  equality,  197. 
Land  divisions  under  Welsh  Codes 
connected  with  itieafoesiva  and  food 
rents,  199-208.  Surly  evidence  of 
payment  of  gwestva  and  of  food 
rents  of  taeogs,  208-218.  Shifting 
of  holdings  under  tribal  system,  205. 
Cluster  of  twelye  tyddyns  in  Gwent 
and  sixteen  in  N.  Wales  pay  tmme 
pound.  202,  208.  In  Ireland  and 
Sooaand,  214-231.  Clusters  of  six- 
teen tates  or  taths  (Welsh  tyddyn) 
215-217.  Sir  John  Davies's  snrretys 
and  description  of  tribal  system, 
Tanistrr,  and  Gavelkind,  215-220. 
Example  of  a  Sept  deported  from 
Cumberland,  219.  Ancient  division 
of  Bally  or  townland  into  qwirton 
and  tokes,  221,224.  Quarters  and 
names  of  tates  still  traceable  on  Ord- 
nance Survey,  228-224.  Names  of 
tates  not  personal,  owing  to  tribal 
distributions  and  shiftangs  of  tribal 
households  from  tate  to  tate,  224. 
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Irish  open-field  system — ^rnndale 
•or  mn-ng— 226-228.  Similar  stb- 
tem  in  Scotland,  228-229.  Tribal 
system  in  its  earlier  sta^,  281-246. 
Tenacity  with  which  tnbal  division 
4unong  sons  maintained,  284.  The 
tribal  bonse,  289.  Blood  money,  242. 
Wide  prevalence  of  tribal  system, 
1K44.  Absent  f^m  8.E.  or  Belgic 
districts  of  England  at  Boman  con- 
qnest,  246.  In  G&many^  description 
of  tribal  system  by  Oeesar,  336^87. 
Description  of,  byTadtos,  888-842. 
Hnsbandzy  like  Welsh  co-tillage  of 
the  waste  for  one  ^earonly,  848-846. 
Manorial  tendencies  of  German  qrs- 
tern :  tribesmen  hare  their  9ervi  who 
are  'like  colmi!  846-846.  The 
manor  in  embryo,  846.  Tribal 
hooseholds  of  Q-erman  settlers— local 
names  ending  in '  ing' — ^whether  dan 
settlements  or  per&ps  as  manorial 
as  others,  846-367 

TWi,  generally  in  Saxon  «  ham  or 
manor,  (to  which  refer),  266 

Tunc  ptrnndt  payment  in  lien  of  Welsh 
gwutifa  (to  which  refer)  paid  to  the 
!Prinoe  of  Wales,  196 

TliMM*,  his  description  of  '  Champion ' 
or  open-field  hnsbandry,  17 

Tyddg/n,  the  Welsh  homestead,  192- 
198.  Compare  Irish  <  tate '  or  '  tath' 
and  fiohamian  'dSdiny,'  366 


JJCHELWYB,  free  Welsh  tribesman, 

YENEVOTIAN     Code     of    North 

^  Wales.  8€e  Wales,  Ancient  Laws 
of 

Veredu9t  post  horse,  denyation  of  word, 
298 

Villa,  word  interchangeable  with 
manor,  ham,  tun,  126, 264.  Frankish 
htim  or  villa  on  Terra  Segia  was  a 
manor  and  unit  of  jurisdiction,  267> 

262.  The  Soman  villa,  an  estate 
nnder  a  yilliens,  worked  by  slaves, 

263.  Its  eohorie$  and  orgaUulum, 
263-264.  Slaves  arranged  in  (f«9iirus, 

264.  Cclom,  often  barbarians  on  a 
vUla,  266.  Likeness  to  a  manor 
increasing^,  267-268.  Bnxgandians 
shared  villas  with  Romans,  269. 
Villas  transfezred  to  Church.  270. 
And  continued  nnder  German  rule  to 
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beyiUas,  270.  And  became  gradually 
medinyal  manors  with  villages  npon 
them,  271.  Villas  snirendeMd  under 
Alamannic  and  Bavarian  laws  to  the 
Church,  817  et  teq. 

VUlage  Commnnitjf  or  VUlata,  under  a 
manor,  8.  Hitchin  example.  8eo 
Hitchin.  Its  common  or  open  fields : 
arable,  11 ;  meadow  and  pastuxey 
11.    Its  officials,  10,  70 

VUlani,  holders  of  land  in  villenage, 
29.  Sometimes  nativi  and  adsoripti 
ffloba,  29.  Pay  heriot  or  relief; 
widows  have  dower  ;  make  wills 
proved  in  Manor  Court,  80.  The 
yard-land  the  normal  holding  of  full 
villanus  with  two  oxen,  27  (Me  Yard- 
land).  Sometimes  they  hold  the  de- 
mesne land  at  farm,  69.  Sometimes 
farm  whole  manor,  70.  Plem^llam 
and  Bom'Villani,  74 

ViUenago,  iSMViUani.  Breaking  up  in 
14th  century,  81.  Its  death-blow 
the  Black  Death  and  Wat  TyWs 
rebellion,  81-82.  Licidents  elf,  in 
Worcestershire^  66.  General  in- 
cidents, 80.    See  Servius 

Virgarii,  holders  of  Virgates,  60 

VkrgaU.    SeeYardland. 


TJ^ALES,  Ancient  Lowe  of,  ascribed 

'^'^  to  Howel  Bda  (10th  century), 
189.  Contemporary  with  Saxon 
Laws,  1 90.  See'  Tribal  System '  of, 
181-218.  Parts  of,  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Survey.  182,  186 

WiU  Tif lei's  rebellion,  31 

Week-work,  The  distinctive  service  of 
the  serf  in  villenaffe,  78  (and  see  for 
details  'Services^),  in  SeotUudines, 
week-work  of  gebnr  three  days  a 
week,  181, 141.  In  services  of  Tiden- 
ham  unlimited,  166.  So  in  those  of 
Hyssebume,  168.  In  laws  of  Ala^ 
manni  (a..d.  622)  three  days  on  estates 
of  Church,  323.  So  in  Bavarian  laws 
r7th  century),  326.  Unless  lord  has 
round  everyUiing,  326.  On  Lorsch 
manors  three  days,  334.  See  also, 
404 

Wele,  Welsh  holding  in  Becord  qf  Car- 
narvon.   See  *  Gwely,'  193-196 

Westminster,  description  of  its  manor 
and  open  fields  in  Domesday  Survey, 
97-101 

Winslow,  Court  Bolls  of,  20-82 
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WiMta,  in  Battle  Abbey  noozcb  -  \  hide 

—the    Grtat  Wista^^  doable  hide, 

60 
WiMmibura,  fmrenden  to   Abbey  of, 

829.    iDterchange  between  irtl^  and 

Mms  in  records  o^  258 


y^i?I>-ZiiyD  {gyrd-Umdn,  wyata 
tmrm),  normflJ  holding  of  Tillamu 
with  two  oxen  in  the  common  plough 
of  eight  oxen — a  bundle  of  moetly 
thirty  scattered  stripe  in  the  open 
fields B German  'hub/  Example  of 
yard-land  in  Winslow  Manor  rolls, 
24.  Botation  in  the  strips,  27.  Large 
area  in  yard-lands,  28.  Held  in 
Tillenage  by  Tillani,  29.  ETidence 
of  Hundred  Bolls,  88.  Variation  im 
acreage  and  connexion  with  *  hide,' 
86,  65  »  husband-land  of  two  bo?ateo 
in  the  North,  61,  67.    Normal  hold- 
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ing  of  lillanus  in  Liber  Nigier  of 
Peterborough,  78.  Normal  holding 
of  viUuiuB  of  Domesday  Surrey,  91- 
96.  Large  proportion  of  arable  land 
of  Englami  hela  in  yard-lands  at  date 
of  surrey,  101.  Saxon  'rad-Jands,' 
111,  117.  In  *BeetitudIneB,'  183. 
In  *LawB  of  Ine,'  142.  A  bondla  of 
scattered  strips  resulting  from  eo- 
operatiTe  plou^^iing,  117-126.  With 
aiD^le  suoeession  (mv  'Succession') 
which  is  the  mark  of  serfdom  of  the 
holders,  176,  870 

Fd^o/2^iN2(mentioned  in  Domesday 
Survey  of  Kent) ■•yard-land.  Divi- 
sion <^  the  Bulhmff  or  double  hide  in 
Kent,  64.  Compared  with  Boman 
jugum.    See  Jugnm 

Tike,  $hori  for  two  oxen,  kmff  fo  fonr 
oxen  abreast  in  Welsh  laws,  190 

Youngest  son,  custom  fbr,  to  sueeead  to 
hoiding.    See  JoQgsten-Bedit 
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